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dhUT I.— KASMIK. 

J.— Peesonah Naeeative. 

The onier GiiTonniieiit to proceed on a tmir to Kasmlr, 
Rajpiilaiia, aiitl Central India in search of Sanskrit MSS. reached me on 
Jnly 18, I87;T ,| started from Surat outlie following da^N and left 
Boriilaiv for Laluire on the 21st. The first informatiou connected with 
my mission reaelicil me at Ghaziabud, the station for Dilhi. A native 
assistant who hail gone oii ahead met me there, together with my old 
frieml Pmulii A'isvesvariiuth Xaval Goshami, of pilhi. Ihe latter 
itroughl me the welcome news that a library of the Digamhara 
Jainas, wlu) an* numerous in Eastern B-ajputaua and the neighbour- 
sag poriioiiH of the Xorih-Westerii Provinces, wmiild he opened to me 
wheiHAcr 1 came to I)illn, and that a catalogue of it whb being pre- 
paretl for me. Tlumgh I ^vas unable to stop at pilhi, still tins infor- 
iiiatiofi was very gratifying, as the Digambaras of Northern India were 
one of the serfs whose literature, hitherto hardly known, I intended to 
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Lahore was reached oii llie 2oi]i5 ar-cl I had to make there a a ay ro' 
three clays iii order to equip myseir for the uiarcli lliroii[.»h the hilih 
Through the kiiichiess of Pariclit iLldlialvisho, ^l{ihui’ajri llarijii .Slngliky 
. foruicr Josh!, who throughout took a deep interest ki the sciireii for 
I lie reiimiuits of Sanskrit literatiirej I was esiahled to employ this pe*™ 
rioil pmiitably for mj ofgect. Pandit ii-ldliakishii gave uie the iiaiiieb 
of liis iiasiiim eorrcspondeiitSs aud such iiifoniiatioii about the lihia- 
lies anti bcliolars of the Yaliej as he possessed. lie. introdiui-i! me 
also to some ciaigraiiis iroiii Kasailit and to ihuidits \iho had li&itei* 
the coiiiitrj. Tfitli ihtii help I was able lo lay n fmindaiioii for llm 
Ikf of possessors of libmrieSj which will be glTcn fiirtlicr 01% and t«? 
obhdii some idea of wdiat wws before inc*. Throiigli Pandit Itidlul™ 
kisiiii 1 obtained also the first iiiicIeiiS of niy collection of liSS. from 
Kasnilr, copies of the SriharshucharUa of Buna, and of Bhartriliariks 
Viilnjupadhja witli a porlioji of Punyarajaks CDinuientary.'^ 

I left Laliorc on July 29 foi Gujaratj whence I took the old linpe- 
iial nuite info Ka.smtr via Biilndiiier and llie Fir Panchal. Dining’ 
the ninrch there was little iufunnatioii on Sanskrit or Sanskrit boeden 
ftj hv gained. I foumh Imwever, a Panjabi Pandit at Kaiishera ; and 
lif ’ Kajaurh the ruMieut Ihljapurb I had an interview with a genuine 
K-osiiioiari Braliinao. Tins man, though iiiialilc to speak Sanskrit, 
siiowed a certain acapiaintancc with Kasmiri history, and with saered 
iiaittcrs which a Bralunau ought to know. He kneiv tliat the ancient 
name of llajaiiri was Bajupnrl, that it was mentioned in the 
rangii/i^ and, had formed in olilen times, just as now, part of the ])os- 
sessions of the rulers of Kasmir. lie was wxil acquainted with the 
Dmhmanieal ceremonies, which, he said, he performed for the Kas- 
iiiirians of Rajaini. His knowledge of the Yeclas was limited. lie 
recited the beginning of the lii^veda, and called himself a lligvedi of 
the Katra Slikhti. This information, which later proved to be a mix- 
ture of iruth and error, led nie at first to expect to find in Kamiiir a 
new redaction of the Jih^rcrfo, though I suspected at once that the 
name must be a mistake. The Bakha wliich the Bliaita meant was 


I liilio oxj[>cctcd I tilmulil not soo the good old Pandit again. But lie 
tiled, ratker unexpcctediy, in October 1875, before my return from KaBintr. 
Sanskrit learning has lost in him a true friend, and his native town a zealon*^ 
worker on the field of reform and progress. He was 0110 of the iirsfc natives 
who allowed Europeans to sol his colleofcloiri of MSS., and ho first adtlresseil 
the Government of India recommending that tho Sanskrit MSS. preserved iu 
nuitive libtarios should ba catalogued. 
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'fltni of riie Kaljlias, a braneli of the Black YajurTeila, aiitl lie probalil)' 
Oil lied hitiiseif a Rigrecli because lie iiappeiied to know tlie Ijegiiiiiing 
of the Rjgveda. 

One other little remark regarding the iiieariiiig of the name of the 
along which a considerable portion of the Bliimhher route passes^ 
may here find a place, IWrHias sometimes, e.^, on most of onrniaps, 
ijeeii taken as a proper name. But it is merely an equivalent of tlie 
Tiidiiiii ‘riverd According to the statement of loj giiideSs which 
1 heard repeated over and over agaiiij a is a jierennial moimtain- 
stream ; -while those toiTents that cease to iiow during a part tif the year 
are called Mostj if not rdl, Tohls hiive &|jecial names, which, 

however, are little used, just as the names of the Indian rivers are fre- 
cjiiently omitted by the inhabitants of their banks for the generic a}i- 
pellaiioii uadi. The ancient form of the word Told is Tamhi, or Tausht 
The former occurs in the lldjatitrauyi llm x^tlamdaimram 
lias the form Taiishi. In the latter work the Apaga, Taushi, and 
CTiandrabhiiga. are named together. Probably tlie word is connected 
with tlie Sanskrit tush-irciy ‘cold/ /. e. ‘snow,’ the sihihmt of which 
has been changed to h in Sanskrit hihdna also, and means etymologi- 
cally * a river produced by (the melting of) snow and ice.* These facts 
will show how little reliance is to be }>laceil on the ideritification of the 
Toniapo^ of the Greeks with the Riljauri Tohi.f 

I reached Srinagar on August IL On my arrival I received from 
Major Henderson, the Political llcsidcut, a memorandum on Sanskrit 
libraries and books, prepared by ihlbu Ntiambar Mukerji, and a very 
valuable catalogue of such Sanskrit works as were said to be extant 
ill liasmtr. I was also enabled to enlarge mj list of possessors of 
libraries. On the i3th I saw Divan Kirparara, who introduced to me 
some of the chief Kasmiriaii Pandits. On the following day I had an 
interview with H. H, Maharaja Ilitnfi Yxrasimlia. The Maharaja himself 
is well acquaintecl with Sanskrit and understands it perfectly, though 
he does not speak it. He is also versed in the Bastras, especially in 
Vedanta and Dharma, on which latter he is said to have composed a 
treatise. He received me very kindly, and gave orders that all Pan- 
dits whom I might wish to see should be asked to visit me, and that 
every assistance should be given me. He was also good enough to take 
me to his Mudrissa, and to allow me to examine some of the pupils in 



Kisst appears to be a ICasmlrl word, and the lemiiiinn of Ju's, ‘ small/ 
t basseii, Tnd. Alt. I, 2Bd ed. 
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liis presence. The active manner in which he took pail in the exa. 
raination showed that he was well acc|iiainteil with the subjects tiuighfp 
and that he took a real interest in the work of ediicntion. This 
Mndrissa, which is the chief educational institution in Iva>4iolr, con tains, 
besides a Sanskrit college where poetry, poetics, grammar, and philoso- 
phy arc studied, Persian classes and a school of industry. Ifathematics 
also are taught, according to a Dogra translation of the Liidrnit Il.« 
head is Pandit Ranijlv, the son of Pandit Kajkiik. who eoinbiucs the 
office of Superintendent of Education with that of a reTciiue officer in the 
Phak, ¥ihi, and Tral parganas. I exanained several classes in Sanskrit, 
Euclid, and algebra, and most of the hoys did very fairly. 

On the following day, the i5th of August, I received the first visit 
from a Kasmirian Pandit, Dayaram, from whom 1 obtained at once 
a great deal of valuable information. Through his father, the late 
Pandit Sahebram, who appears to have been a man deeply versed in the 
Bastras and in the ancient history of his country, Pandit Dayaram lias 
become the possessor of much valuable information on the ancient geogra- 
phy of Kasmir. A good many of the identifications of places mentioned 
in the RCijatarangim^ which I shall have to mention in the sequel, have 
been made with his assistance. One of his explanations may find its 
place here, as it stood me in good stead on an expedition which I midef”- 
took a day later. yAsi had just edited Bilhana's V%kramm\1tmkarii(u I 
was greatly interested in the author’s statements regarding his Kan- 
mirian home. I read to Pandit Dayaram the verse (X¥’IIi. 71) in 
which Bilhana says that his family lived at Khonamukha, a village 
dose to Jayavana, which latter was one and a half gamjfitis from 
Pravai’apura. The Pandit at once said that Khonamukha was now 
called Khunmoh, and that in the Rdjaiarangint it was called Khu- 
namusha, though I had not informed him that General Cunningham 
had already made this latter identification. He also told me that in 
Kasmir a gavyuti was always reckoned two kos, and that my explana- 
tion of it as one Jcob wsls not correct. 

The next two days vTere holidays, on account of tlie Balev festival, 
on which the Pandits went with the Maharaja to the Rambag, a gar- 
den near the city, I used this respite to make an excursion to Khiin- 
moh, in order to learn how far Bilhana’s description agreed with the 
reality. 

Kkunmok is situated about six or seven miles north-east of Srinagar. 
The road leads first along the right bank of the Vitas ta, through* Panta- 
suk, or Panchkut, m I heard it called, and Pandrethan. Then it leaves 
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Ike river and runs north-east ■ through the straggling village of Zevan, 
between which and Khunmoh some gently rising ground, about a mile 
in extent, intervenes. Khunmoh itself consists of two separate ham- 
lets of fifty or sixty houses each, situated the one above the other on 
the slope of the hills. The latter form an angle about two miles east 
from Upper Khunmoh, one side, of which touches the Vitasta, near 
Pandrethan, while the other runs towards the river near Pampur with- 
out coming very close to it. From the northern side of the hills, 
which is called Bkasmasdr, about three hundred feet up, issues a so- 
called miraculous spring, which, however, like ordinary springs, runs 
in favourable years only. Near it stand some fine cliendr trees, and 
over its mouth is placed a stone slab which bears a long Sanskrit in- 
scription in Sarada characters, recording the praiishthct or consecration 
made in the Saptarshi year 51. A hundred feet higher up lie the 
kunda or tank of Bhuvanesvar% and a house for the attending priest. 
Still higher up and close to the top is situated the famous tirtha of 
Harsliesvai'a. A small stream fiows, at least in summer, from the 
angle in the hill- chain east of Khunmoh. This brook is fed also by 
two springs which issue from kundas, or small tanks, in the village. 
One of them, situated at the entrance of Lower Khunmoh, is called 
Somndg^ and the other, in Upper Khunmoh, Ddmodarndg, The 
Sornndg is a foul pool in which lies a half-defaced stone resembling 
a Greek funeral stele^ and bearing the representation of a warrior on 
horseback. Near the Ddmodarndg several such sttlh may be seen, 
and a few fragments of idols. On its north wall are two small inscrip- 
tions, recording the placing cf the slab on which they are wrritten, and 
illegible fragments of a third, which must have been of considerable 
extent. Khunmoh is inhabited by a mixed population of Musalmans 
and Brahmans, or Pandits.^’ The latter possess not the slightest 
remnant of Sanskrit learning. They are either traders whose * classical 
language’ is Persian, or ptcjdm who ' do’ for the pilgrims visiting 
Marshesvara. Both portions of the village possess many fine cliendv 
trees. Upper Khunmoh shows remnants of an ancient temple, and 
a little south of Lower Khunmoh begin the famous saifron fields. 

On comparing these actualities with Bilhana’s description of the 
home of his youth, I was greatly struck with the faithfulness of his 
memory and the appropriateness of his description. He says {Vikra- 
mdnkackarita, XVIII. 70-72) : — 

(70.) At a distance of a gavg4ti and a half from Bramrapura 
lies a place with high-rising monuments {chaitym) called Jmjavana, 
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ilie eoiiirarvj lor ?f, beloogs to Billiaua, who was as little able lo 
tristiiiguish tire two sounds as any Kasiniriau ofoiir days. The cliaugc 
oi‘ tlje term iiiatioii tisha to oli in the modem name Khiinmoh finds its 
analogy in otber Kasmtrt words. Thus IMmusiia has become llamoh 
.(An§io~Indice Ell mil). 

On the 16 th of August my work began in real earnest, I arranged 
with Paiiilit Dajaram and his brother Damodar, the second son of 
Pandit Siiliebrain, for copies of nearly seventy works contained in the 
general list of Sanskrit MSS, which I had received on my arrival, 
i f)rociired further, with Pandit Dlimodar’s assistance, two Sarada copies 
orKalhana’s Rdjnt^irangim for collation with the published editions, and 
engaged the services of a young Pandit, Chandram Ilajanaka, the son of 
Tikfiram Pandit, to assist me in this work. From that day until Sep- 
tem])er 20 I was engaged, from early morning till sunset, in eollating 
the Rtijatarangimi in receiving Pandits who came to see me, in col- 
lecting information regarding the Kasmirian Brahmans, the literature, 
history, and geogra})liy of the Valley, and in selecting what was useful 
among the numerous MSS. offered for sale. The Pandits to whom I am 
most indebted for information, besides the two sons of Sahebram Pandit 
and Pandit Chandram, are Pandit Dayaram Jot si, Pandit Govind Kol, 
son of Bal Kul, and Lai Pandit* They have furnished me with answers 
to very numerous questions, and showed themselves always ready 
to sacrifice their time in order to satisfy my curiosity. During this 
period I also paid a visit to Eesavram Pandit, the possessor of the 
cocie:v m'cheiijpus of the Edjatarangi'dy whose habits and age forbid 
his going to visit anybody. He was good enough to show me the MS., 
and to allow me to collate a number of passages regarding which the 
other Sarada copies did not satisfy me. Some account of the MS. will 
be given below. Tow^ards the middle of September the collation of 
the Rdjatarangiin was nearly finished. But the work and the rather 
feverish climate of Srinagar had told so much on my health that the 
Civil Surgeon advised me to make a little pause in my labours and to 
seek a change of air. I consequently resolved to take a trip to Bara- 
mula, and to visit the numerous interesting sites in the western part of 
the Valley. I obtained an order from the Darbar empowering me to 
make excavations wherever I thought fit, and took my assistant Chand- 
ra ni with me, both in order to finish the collation of the Mdjaiara7igim^ 
and to uSc him as an interpreter and a connecting link between myself 
and the Pandits of the towns we might visit. This journey, which, 
according to the custom of the country, was accomplished almosi 
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entirely by boat, lasted from the evening of September 20 to the evening 
of ''September 30*- ' I- visited Siiadipur,. with , its ao-called island,., oi , 
Prayuga at the confluence of the Sindh ii and of the Vitasta, a portion 
of the lower Sindhu,-Sumbal, Mancesbal, the island ot Lanka in the 
Voliur lake, Sopur, Buramula, and Ushkar, with some of the 
neighbouring temples and ruins, and on my return Bahirkut, the 
Dvilravati of Jayapida. The works of Hiigel and Vigne, as well as 
the papers of General Ciuiningliam^ and of the Puw. BIr. Cowie,t on 
the architecture of Kastnir, permit me to dispense with a lengthy de- 
scription of tlie places visited, and to confine myself to such remarks as 
may supplement the information already published. 

The first incident on my journey which deserves notice was the dis- 
covery of a vibUtaka tree covered with fruit. This tree, the botanical 
name of which 1 find given as Terminalta Bellericn, Roxb., has con- 
siderable interest for Sanskritists, as its fruit was used in the most 
remote antiquity for the purpose of gambling. The tenth book of the 
Eigveda contains a sukta (34) describing the feelings and career ot a 
gambler. It repeatedly refers to the fatal mhhUaka fruits, whose 
rolling on the table enslaves the heart of a gambler. I am not aware 
that they are used so in our days. But a belief survives, which ap- 
parently dates from the time when the vibhUuka served the passions 
of the gambler. For, all over India, Kali, the evil spirit of gambling 
and of the pr^nt Iron Age, is supposed to reside in the tree. I had 
never seen a vihMtak0.y and should probably not have noticed those in 
Kasinir but for the extraordinary behaviour of my native assistant. 
On my journey from Shadipiir to Sumbal I landed on one of the 
islands in the Yitasti in order to have a look at an old mosque. 
Ghandram Pandit came with me, and helped me to examine some old 
stones among the trees which surrounded the mosque. Suddenly he 
darted off with an exclamation of terror, which made me think that 
he had at least fallen into a wasps-nest. But on my asking what the 
matter was, he informed me that he had had the misfortune to step into 
the shade of a mhMtaka tree, and had thus become impure, lie also 
reminded me of tlie legend about Kali's residence in it. To his great 
disgust I then began to examined the offending vibMtaka, audio tear off 
some branches which were covered with fruit. The tree which 1 mais tluis 
enabled to identify was not above eighteen or twenty feet high ; it had 
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small heart-shaped leaves and silver-grey bark. Its fruits resembled 
both in size and colour those of the mountain ash ; they were only a 
little yellower, and contained a single kernel. If this tree is really the 
same which the Veda mentions, it is clear that its fruit ought not to 
be called a nut, as is usually done in our Sanskrit dictionaries, but a 
berry. It seems to me that the only way in which they could have 
been used for gambling is by playing with them a game like ‘ odd or 
even/ That this was really the case I infer from a passage in the Nalo- 
^dkkydna^ where Eituparna, who instructed Nala in the akskahridayaj 
* the quintessence of gambling/ is said to have been able to calculate 
at one glance the number of the leaves on a tree. Quickness in 
counting, therefore, determined the success of the gambler, and this 
could be of use only in games like ‘ odd or even.’ In the evening of 
the same day I reached Mannsbal just in time to see the sunset on this 
lovely lake. ManAsbaU or in Sanskrit Manasa sarovara^ attracted 
the notice of the Kasmirians long before the Moguls built a palace on 
its shore. This is proved by its name, which is derived from the famous 
Manasa lake in Thibet, and by the ancient Buddhist temple situated in 
its eastern corner, where tiie little stream comes tumbling down from 
the rocks. The temple has been fully described by Mr. Cowie."^ The 
Kasmir Manasa lake is mentioned by Bilha^a in the Vikramdnka'^ 
tkaritat XVIII. 55. 

Neither the journey from Mdnkshal to the Vollur lake and to the 
island of Lanka, nor the ruins on the latter, which Mr. Cowie has fully 
described, call for any detailed account. But some geographical and 
etymological notes may find here a place. The Sanskrit name of the 
Vollur {vulgo Woollar) lake is Vllola, (the lake) ‘ with high-going waves,’ 
from which the Kasmiri word has been formed by the regular change 
of initial u to vo, of medial o to u, and the substitution of ra for la,'f 
The appropriateness of the name will be appreciated by those who 
have crossed the lake when the air is not perfectly still. Another ap- 
pellation of the same sheet of water,J which occurs in the Rdjatarangini 
and other Sanskrit works, is Mahdpadma. This is originally the name 
of the N%a, or serpent-deity, supposed to inhabit the lake. Two 


^ Loc. city p, 110. 

f Compare, for instance, Kas, voth^unif * to rise, to awake,* with Sanskrit utthdy 
Hindi 4th*nd ; vodur^ * an otter,* with Sanskrit udra^ &c. ; Kas. ^ a horae,* 
with Sanskrit ghotahay Hindi ghodd, 

J Compare, e.g,y Srikobnihacharitob III. 9. and Jonari^a’s comment thereon* 
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legends which are connected with it testif f to the age of the the name 
and of the superstition. One of these occurs in the Raj aiar anoint, 
which ( IV. 591 seqq.) gives a long account how Mahilpadma appeared 
to king Jajapfda in a dream, invoked his aid against a Dravidian 
sorcerer, and promised to show him a gold mine as reward. The king, 
according to Kalhana, went to the Niiga’s assistance, hut before inter* 
faring allowed the sorcerer to dry up the water of the lake and to bring 
the Naga to light. Angry on account of this insult and the king*s 
tardiness, Mahapadma changed the promised gold to copper. The 
second legend, which is probably still older, is given in the Miama- 
iapurdna^ There it is asserted that the lake was originally in« 
habited by a wicked Naga called Shadangula, ‘ Six- inches/ who used 
to steal the women of the country. The sage Nila banished this 
monster to the mountain tJsiraka. The lake then became dry land 
and the site of a large town called Chandrapiira* But Chandrapura 
was cursed by the sage Durvasas, and devoted to destruction by 
water. Later, when the sage Nila settled all the Nagas in Kasmir, 
Makdpadina came, after all the available sites had been occupied, 
and asked the Rishi for a refuge. Then Nila gave him permis- 
sion to occupy Chandrapura. At that time a king called Vtsvagakva 
ruled over it. Mahiipadma, assuming the appearance of an old Brah- 
man, went to him and asked for a dwelling-place for himself and 
his family. This prayer was readily granted. Thereupon he threw 
off his disguise, showed himself to the king in his Naga shape, and an- 
nounced to him that, in consequence of Durvasas’ curse he was going to 
convert the city into a lake, and that its inhabitants must emigrate. 
The king obeyed, and founded, two yojanas (ten miles) further west, 
Vismgasvapura^ while the Naga fulfilled his threat. Without wishing 
to decide if this fable is based on a foundation of truth, and if a city 
really once occupied the site', or if the submerged city of the Voliur is 
merely a creation of fancy, I think that the legend of the Nilamata 
proves that tlie Kasmirians placed the habitation of the Naga Maha- 
padma in the Voliur lake from very early times. 

Another question which attracted my attention while passing through, 
and along the shores of, the Voliur lake was the exact extent of the 
province of Kamraj., This district occurs frequently in the 
tarangini under its Sanskrit name, Kramardjya^ and its position is 
of the greatest importance for understanding many of the events 
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there narrated. The published accoiintg are somewhat coudicting. 
2ii. Vigne states* that it includes five pargauas, the country north 
of the Vollur lake and of the Jhelum down to Baramula. General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, says that it is the northern half of 
the Valley, below the junction of the Sindh river with the Behat, and 
the Trigonometrical Survey map marks it as the tract between Lolab 
and the hills north of Baramula. My inquiries on the spot showed 
that Vigne’ s statement is nearly correct. My informant described 
it as the tract between the pargana of Khuyaham (Qiiiyaham on the 
Trig. Sarv. map, on the native map) and that of Kruhin, south 

of the Vitasta opposite Baramula. One man, hoAverer, an inhabitant 
of Baramula, specially excluded that town from Kamraj. Pandit 
Sahebram, in tbe Tirthasamgraha^ No. 61, sides with the former 
opinion, and explicitly includes Baramula. The parganas which belong 
to Kamrajare Lolab Jainagir Uttar, Moghiora, 

and liamal, vulgo Hummel, the ancient Regarding the 

division of Miraj or Meraj, which Vigne and Cunningham mention as 
including the tract on the south side of the Vitasta opposite Kamraj, I 
could not obtain any information. The Pandits did not know the 
name, and I have not found it in any of the Mahatmyas. 

At the point where the Vitasta leaves the Vollur lake lies the towm 
of Sopu 2 \ General Cunningham f identifies it with the Surapura of the 
Mdjatarangim. But its ancient name was Suyyupwa, and the Pandits 
still spell it either that way or Svayyapura- It was named after the 
clever self-taught engineer of Avantivarman (ik.D. 854-883) who regu- 
lated the course of the lower Vitasta, and originated the system of 
canals which has lasted to the present time. The Rdjafarangim is very 
clear on this question. It says, V. 123, He (Suyya) built on the 
banks of the Vitasta, where she leaves the MaMpadma (Vollur lake), 
a town resembling Svarga, and called it after his owm name.’’ The 
present town, I may add, does not ‘resemble Svarga,’ and possesses 


* Travels in KahntTf II. 157 
t Aac, Qtogr, 99* 
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t Compare algo Cunaiugliains Aft-e. Qmgf\ 00.100, 
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to tliat temple. Tlie stel^ was found in the river just opposite the 
temple. It bears some half-defaced figures and a Sarada inscription, 

of which the following words are legible : — Om mrhvat 67 

etasija duhitd suhhihskuhdj Om ! In the (Saptarshi) year 67 

His daughter Subhikshiika.’’ I think that this 

stone^ as well as all similar ones, must be funeral monuments. In 
Gujarat similar very rough monuments are to be found near every village 
where a Thakur exists or existed. They are called ^dlids, and record 
the deaths of warriors or satis. The scantiness of the temple ruins at 
Baramiila is easily explained by the fact that the two chief mosques of 
the town have been built chiefly with the stones taken from them. 

From Baramula I made excursions to Fatigarh, Ushkar, and to s 
tirtha in the hills behind the town, where ku7idas sacred to Hanuman, 
Rama, and Sita are to be seen. The temple of Fatigarh has been 
described by Mr. Cowie."^ Ushkar^ which is situated nearly opposite 
Baramflla, on the southern bank of the Vitasta, about half a mile from 
the new travellers’-bungalow, has been identified by General Cunning- 
ham with the town of the Scythian king Hushka, mentioned in the Rdja-^ 
tarangini, 1. 168 and elsewhere. I can only agree with this identifica- 
tion, and add that the Srinagar Pandits, as well as the Baramfila Pandit 
Totaram, were aware of its ancient name. They also asserted that 
Varahamula and Hushkapura had formed one town only, and that the 
Buddhists had been settled in Hushkapura. Among the latter they 
named Jinendrabuddhi, the commentator of the Kdsikd mitti. 

On the ‘27th I left Baramfila on my way back to J^rinagar. A 
flood in the river made it advisable to pass out of the Vollur lake by 
the Shadipur canal, as the strong current in the Vitasta would have 
caused an unreasonable amount of labour to the boatmen. This cir- 
cumstance turned out to be very lucky for my search after king J aya- 
pida’s water-bound town, Dvaravati. The Bdjatarangint gives (lY. 
500-512) an account of Jayapida’s building operations, and mentions 
(vv. 509-10) the foundation of a city which was surrounded by water, 
and called after Krishna’s town, Dvaravati, Mr. Troyer, in his transla- 
tion of V. 51 0, makes out that in Kalhana’s times this city was popu- 
larly called the inner town of Jayapura. General Cunningham, in his 
review of the geography of Kasmlr, hereupon suggests that the village 
of Audarkiit, near Sumbal, the name of which means the inner fort,’” 
is the modern representative of Jaya.pida’s town. My mtention was to 
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visit Andarkftt in order to verify Genera,! Cmmingliam’s conjecture, 
which, as he himself states, hud been made without his having been able 
to visit the place. I was therefore rather annoyed to have to take the 
route by the canal, though my boatmen assured me that tiiey could 
take me to Aiidarkufe by this route also. After passing for six or 
seven miles through the dreary, low-lying ground which forms 
the shore of the Yollur, we came to a little lake on our left (the true 
right bank of the canal), which the flood in the canal appeared to 
have caused, and just beyond it lay a village on rising ground about 
thirty feet higher than the bed of the caiial. This I was informed 
was Andarkut. This statement puzzled me a good deal, as on my 
way down to Bararniila I had seen a village called ilndarkufc close to 
the Vitasta. But on leaving the boat I at once saw that I had iound 
the site of an ancient city. For from the bank of the canal to the 
village led a paved road, where among the flags numerous sculptured 
stones were to be seen. On ascending the plateau I was surprised 
to find, both in the village and at some distance from it, ruins of 
at least a dozen temples, and several mosques that had been built en- 
tirely of fragments of ancient temples. Through Chandram Pan- 
dit I made inquiries about the name of the village, and whether this 
had been an “old town of the Pandavs.” The answer was that the 
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traces of street pavements, of wells or small tanks, and lieaps of smaller 
unliewn stones wliicli appear to have belonged to dwelling-houses. 
On the north side there is a ruined causeway which leads through the 
lake to AndarMi. It is now composed of large loose stones and 
boulders, between which the water runs. Probably it was originally 
bridged- I spent the whole of the afternoon of the -2 8th and the 
morning of the 29th in looking over the ruins for inscriptions. The 
search was, unfortunately, fruitless, and two attempts at excavations were 
attended with scanty results. The first attempt I made with a small 
temple close to the north-east boundary of the plateau. I had the 
whole cella cleared out, but found nothing but the chunam pave- 
ment. The second attempt was made near the large heap of stones 
in the western corner of the plateau, where the top of a sculptured stone 
was visible. This stone, which at first looked like a slab, turned out 
when laid free to be a large block five feet long, of the same height, 
and four feet broad. The figures on the upper side represent a male 
and two females, — probably Vishnu and his two wives, Sri and Saras- 
vati. Their faces have been carefully destroyed. There is -also, on 
the left side, a figure of a four-armed Vishnu, bearing the gadd or club. 
The other four sides of the stone are blank. From the position of 
the sculptured sides I conclude that it occupied one of the corners of 
the temple. The character of the sculptures makes it certain that the 
temple to which it belonged was dedicated to Vishnu. This point is 
of some importance, as it might he expected that a town specially dedi- 
cated to Vishnu should contain Vaishnava temples. 

To conclude this account of Jayapida’s Dvaravati, a translation of 
the passage of the Edjatarangini (IV. 505-10) which refers to it and 
to Jayapura may here find its place : — 

(505.) “ The king (Jayapida) having rewarded his ambassador with 

money, and having filled a deep lake with the assistance of the llaksha- 
sas, built a fort called Jagapura, which (in beauty) resembled Svarga. 

(505.) ** That virtuous (prince) set up three images of Buddha, 

founded a monastery of large size, and built in the town a (temple of) 
Jay Me VI. 

(507.) In his town (Jayapura), four-armed Kesava, who reclines 
on the serpent Sesha, forsooth, is present, abandoning liis place in 
Vishnu’s world. 

(508.) Some relate that after having made the Eakshasas execute 
some other work he caused to be covered the water (of the lake) by 
mere workmen. 
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(509.) For being ordered, .in a dream by the toe ot Hamsa, Mafee 
me in the water a Dodravaii,^^ he executed a work of that description. 

(510.) For in this way the people now even call the site of Bvd^ 
ramit the exterior fort Ifdhyam koitani)^ and Jayaimra the interior 
{ahhyantaram)^^ 

Everybody who compares Kalhana’s words with the above account 
will see at once that Bahirkut is the modern representative of Kal- 
hana’s Sanskrit form bdkyn kottuy and consequently of Bmravat% 
while Andarkiit is his abhyantara koUa or Jayapura proper. 

From Bahirkut I returned to Srinagar on September 50. The next 
twenty days were spent in the preparation of notes on the first books 
of the Edjatarangimy’- the collation had been completed during my trip 
to Baramula, — in conferences with the Pandits and with persons who 
brought hooks for sale, and in studying the Kasmiri language. I had, 
moreover, to arrange the books purchased, and to examine the new 
copies made for me. I also visited several Pandits who were ready to 
show me their treasures in MSS., and some of the historical sites in the 
neighbourhood of the city. Among the latter I may mention Jyefchir, 
Gopkar, on the Dal lake, Harvan and Suresvan tirthay north of the 
Dal ; the temple on the Takht, and the ruins of Pravarasena’s temples 
in the city. Srinagar shows, besides the remnants of temples which 
have been already described by former travellers, several names which 
prove its identity with Pravarapura. Dp to the present day the part 
of the town which lies on the northern bank of the Vitasta between 
the first and the third bridges is called Brormar, and its western 
extremity on the same hank the Dridimar.f The Pandits identify these 
names with the ancient appellations BhatfcarakamathaJ and Didda- 
matha. In doing this they are probably right. For the represen- 


* Instead of Mhyam koftam Troyer reads hMya hottar 
edition rdjyam koUam. Neicber reading makes sense, 
read h^hyam. This is one of the many msfcanoes where th< 
obsonred the sense of the original. 

t The latter is marked on the Trig. Surv. map. 
i Kalhana, B&jal VL 240 j Bilhana, Vihn XYIII. 11. 





^ Compare, c,g.j Prajyabhatta’s JidjdvaUy v, 
f Mr. iroyer erroBCOusly -maie^ ife a ri?er ! 
X Geog,^ p. 95, 
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rif the liilh the Hariparvai, which lies in the town, and lias been men- 
tioned by Hi’iveii Thsang, Bilhaua, and others as one of its prominent 
features. The name, as at present pronounced, means * the hill of Hari 
or Vishiuif Mj Pandit friends suggested that its real name was 
Ilor-parvai, ‘ the hill of ilor or Sarlka/ the goddess w'ho was wor- 
shipped in the village near which Pravarasena found his sacrificial 
thread. In favour of this view it may be urged that hor is the correct 
Kasrniri form for kinkd ; and that the Blaina^ which in Sanskrit is also 
called kiriM, bears in Kasmir the name AdV to the present day. Fur- 
ther, the hill itself is called Silrikaparvata in the old chronicles.'^ An- 
other name of the same mountain is PraflyumnapiUia, ‘ the seat of 
Pradyumna,’ which occurs in Ealhana's Ildjaturmighn VII. I 624 ,f 
and Biliiaim’s XVIII. lo, lliis and the preceding identifica- 

tions are given also in Pandit Saheb ram’s Th'thasmhgruka, 

Regarding the Takht and its temples my information does not 
quite agree with General Cunningham’s. J Some Pandits, certainly, as- 
cribed the buildings to Sandhimati, who after his resurrection bore the 
name Aryaraja, and explained the Musalman Suleiman as a corruption 
of Sandhiman. But in no case have I heard the restored temple attri- 
buted to Jaloka. Other Pandits, among them Govind Kol, the son of 
Bal Kol, reject the tradition about Sandhiman-Sandhimati as alto- 
gether spurious. They believe the hill to be identical with the 
Gopadri mentioned by Kalhana (RdjaL I. 343), and ascribe the temples 
to king Gopaditya. As a proof for this assertion they point to the 
two sites called Gopkar and Jyethir, to the north of the Takht. The 
former in their opinion represents the old name Gopakadri, and the 
latter is considered a corruption of Jyeslit lies vara, the form of Siva to 
which Gopaditya’s temple was dedicated. The ruins both at Gopkai 
and Jyethir seemed to me to belong to the Alusalman period. Nor 
can I see how the names which belong to localities not on the Takht, 
but at some distance from it, prove anything for the ancient name of 
the hill. It seems to me that in neither story have we to deal with 
a genuine tradition, but with the speculations of the learned, and that 
the real name of the Takht, as well as the name of the builder of its 
temples, liavc still to be discovered. 

On the 20th of October the arrangements for my departure were 
completed. Three hundred MSS. had been packed securely in six 
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tin-Inied boxes, a general list bad been prepared, and the accounts with 
the writers and sellers of MSS. had been settled. As I had to visit 
Jamn, I had asked for and obtained permission to use the Maharaja’s 
private road over the Banihiil The adoption of this road out of Kas- 
mir afforded me an opportunity of seeing the eastern portion of the 
Valley, which I had not yet visited. I started on the 20th with three 
boats, accompanied by my assistant Chandram Pandit, who was 
desirous to accompany me as far as possible. I also took with me a Eas- 
mirian singer who knew some of the old songs in which I %Tas inter- 
ested, and a Mahommedan Munshi who had studied KasmM in a scho- 
larly manner for the last ten years, and had assisted the late Dr. Elms- 
lie in the compilation of his vocabulary. He had agreed to accompany 
me to Bombay, and to assist me in my Kasmiri studies. My halting- 
places were the usual ones — Pampur, jivantipur, Bijbror, Islamabad 
or Anantanaga,.and Virnag, where the ruins of the old temples and the 
historical sites were duly inspected, as well as those in the neighbour- 
hood of Ishlmabad, MaUn, and Achibal. All these places have been 
sufficiently described by General Cunningham and Mr. Cowie. 

I have only to mention one site which has escaped them, as well as 
all other Kasmir travellers. This is the mound of Chakhdhar or 
Chakradhara, about a mile west from Bljbrbr, the ancient Vijayesvara. 
The mound belongs to those haravas or alluvial plateaus which skirt 
the whole course of the Vitasta east of Srinagar. It is utterly desti- 
tute of vestiges of ruins. Nevertheless it once bore a town and an 
important fortress. The Chakradhara is met with very frequently in 
E^lhana’s work.'*' Mr. Troyer, as usually in the case of places, makes 
a bad mistake, and takes the name of the site for the well-known epithet 
of Vishnu, from which it derived its name. The Kasmirian Pandits, 
and even the boatmen, are well acquainted with the place, and know that 
it was once inhabited. If this were not enough, its identity with the 
old Chakradhara would be proved by the great number of ancient 
Kasmirian, Scythian, and Kabuli coins which are every year disinterred 
on the mound. I myself bought at Bijbror more than fifty copper 
coins, which all came from CMkhdkar, I was also told that formerly 
more, and especialfy more valuable silver and gold coins, used to be 
found there. 

I recommend the place to the attention of areluuologists and 
numismatists. 

I reached VirnSg on the 25th, and left Kasmir on the next day. 


* e, g, L 201. 
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B.' — The Kasmirian Brahmans, 

I now break off the account of my operations in order to give a short 
account of the Kasinlr Brahmans and of their libraries, which has 
been intentionally left out above, because a collection of ail the notes, 
gathered in various places and from various persons, finds its place here 
more appropriately as an introduction to the account of the MSS, 
purchased. 

. The Brahmans or Pandits, as they are usually called, are the only 
natives of Kasmir who have preserved their ancient faith, while all the 
other castes have embraced Mahommedanism. Their number, pro- 
bably, does not exceed 40,000 to 50,000. BabuKilamhar Mukarjitold 
me that a late census of the town of Srinagar had shown 24,000 for 
the city, and that the remainder of the country probably did not hold 
more than the same number. The capital is their chief seat. Smaller 
colonies are, however, found in the larger towns, e,g. Islamabad, Anant- 
n^g, Bijhror, Vantipur, Pampur, Sopur, Baramula, as well as in many 
villages, such as Khunmoh, Yechgam, etc., and at all the numerous 
places of pilgrimage. LUnlike the Brahmans of other parts of India, 
they form one single community- While in Maharashtra we have 
Desasthas, Konkanasthas, Karahatas, and Karna^kas, and while 
Gujarat holds more than seventy distinct Brahminical tribes, all Kasmi- 
rian Pandits call themselves simply Kdsmtrikas, and consider themselves 
to be a branch of the Sdrasvatas. This is so much more remarkable as 
originally they came from different parts of India . The R dj atarangini^ 
mentions several immigrations of Brahmans from Gandhara-Kabulistan, 
from Kdnoj, and even from the Telingana country, while from other 
sources we learn that Gaudaf and other parts of India contributed set- 
tlers. The remembrance of this separate origin survives to the present 
day. I One Pandit informed me that he possessed proofs of his ancestors 
having come from Gauda, and others mentioned that the original Kasmt- 
rians were distinguished from the immigrants by the performance of 
certain ceremonies on the occasion of the Malamasa, i.e, the month in 
which no full-moon occurs. |But in spite of this difference in origin 
all Pandits form one community, and are willing to eat with one another 
{annavyavahdra) and to teach one another {vidydayavakdra^ vidyham- 
bandho). The third mark of perfect equality, the connubium (yoni- 

f Compare, e.g, the case of Ahhinanda the Gauda — Tnd, Ani^ II. lOS. 
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^mmbandlid kfmyCw^mahdrd) does not exist iinionfi; all of tlieiii* lii 
tills respect they are diviilecl into two halves, the arisiofruey and tlie 
common herd. To the former belongs, firstly, a sinali luiiiiber of 
particularly respected families,— thirty or forty aceording to my inform- 
ants, — who have kept up, and still keep up, the study of Sanskrit, anti 
live on Inains, allowances from the !\!ah;iraja, and on fees which they 
receive for officiating as dchdnja.^, or siiperiiileiideuts of ceremonies 
before the domestic lire, and of sruddhm^ or sacrifices to the manes ^ and 
of the ^aiva worship. The other members of the ariatocracjy are the 
officials and the great traders, who have left off the study of Sanskrit and 
taken to Persian. Theplebs is composed of the so-ealled Biiek-Bkatjm, 
said to iium!)er 1,200 families, who gain their livelihood as performers 
of the manual work at the various eeremonies and as copyists, and by the 
priests at the iirihas or places of pilgrimage. The latter are, however, 
considered to rank a long way below the Biieh-Bhattas. Y/lieii I first 
inquired into the relations between these several sections of the Kas- 
mirian Brahmans, I was told tiiat the Saiiskrit-stii dying and the 
Persian-studying Pandits did not intermarry. Later my informants 
recollected cases of marriages between clnldren of officials and of the 
men of the iSastras, and they modified their statement accordingly. At 
the same time they denied most emplnitically any connection by mar- 
riage between the Bach-Bhattns and the TirthavAsis on the one side, 
and themselves and the official and trading Brahmans on the other^ 
One Pandit even went so far as to my that they would die rather than 
give a ehiid to such a person. Similar divisions as regards marriage 
exist in many Brahminical communities in India. They are frequently 
divided into ‘ householders,' Le. InAmdArs, officials, money- 

lenders, and traders, and Bkaftas or Bhihhukm, persons who officiate for 
money as priests, reciters of the PiirAnas, etc. I may quote the 
Nigara Brahmans, the most Important section in GujarAt, as an instance 
to the point for which I can vouch from personal knowledge. 

Irhe unity of the Kasmtrian Brahmans comes out very strong in their 
Vedic learning and in their mhdra^ rules of conduct. If asked about 
their Veda, the usual answer is that they are CkahmedU^ students of 
the four Vedas, and adhere to no particular SdMid or reclactiou. Many 
of them are also able to recite small portions of all the four sacred 
works. Their grikya ceremonies are performed according to the 
or aphorisms at 'the CMrdyamyaJ{dtkaka school, which are 
attributed to the lUski Laugakshi. These alone are recognized as the 
true norm and the source , of the no other mi th# 
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subject is used or even known in Kasniir. '* Tliis latter cireiimBtance 
iiiduces me to conjecture that the real iidhhd oi t\m Kasmlrians is the 
Kathaka* For though a Brahman is entitled to stud}; all the four 
Vedas, and gains great merit by doing it, and though Dvivedis, Trivedis, 
and Chaturvedis — students of two, three, or four Vedas — were in former 
times numerous, and are still met with occasionally, still there is a special 
injunction of the Smriti which commands that erery Brahman is to per- 
form ^Qgrihya, or domestic rites, only according to the particular redac- 
tion of the Veda which is hereditary in his family, and which he has 
received from his teacher. The Kasmirian Bralinians may; therefore, 
in olden times, have studied all the four Samhitas and nevertheless be 
members of the Kathaka school.* Several Pandits to whom 1 com- 
municated my view approved of it. 

I^The dehdra of theKasmmians agrees in most respects with that of the 
Indian Brahmans, hut shows also some very remarkable peculiarities. 
The daily rites of worship, such as the smidhyd, the morning and 
evening prayers, as well as rites for particular occasions, the mmskdras 
or sacraments, are performed more or less scrupulously. The true 
Pandits carefully keep to the prescribed times and seasons, while 
the official and trading classes are more lax. With the latter it is not 
uncommon to delay the performance of the samsMras, and to get over 
all of them just before marriage, on which occasion the pray asohittas^ 
or penances for tiic delay, are likewise duly observed. Similar methods 
of accommodation prevail also in India proper. It is the boast of the 
Kasmirians that the h^dddkas, the oblations to the manes, are performed 
in their country more carefully than anywhere else, and they state that 
all the many varieties of these sacrifices which the Smritis mention 
are offered in their country. Both the Pandits and the Bach-Bliattas 
state also that the srdddhas are one of the chief sources of income for 
them. The Pandits and Bach-Bhattas also carefully observe the 
vratas, fasts and other usages, enjoined for particular days. At least my 
acquaintances were all in a deplorable state of weakness on the ekddast, 
the eleventh of each lunar month J But I am unable to say if the 
secular portion of the Brahman community follows the rules of the 
Sastras with equal strictness. The performance of the to, 

or penaxices for breaches of the commandments of the Smriti, is looked 
after by the Government. The Maharaja himself, who is a sincere and 
zealous adlierent of the faith of his forefathers, sees that Brahminica| 
offenders expiate their sins in the manner prescribed by the Sastras. The 
exact nature of and amount of the penances is settled by five 
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Mrts, who belong to the most respected families among the Sanskrit- 
learning Pandits. The office is hereditary in these iamilies. Raha~ 
si/aprdijase/n'ttas, or secret penances for offences not publicly known, 
which are either self-imposed or imposed by heads of families, occur also. 
’ While these practices agree with the customs of tlie Indian Brahmans, 

■ and are in accordance with the precepts of the Srnritis, there are also some 
peculiarities which distinguish the Kasmlrians from their Indian 
brethren. The first point of difference is their dress. Contrary to the 
custom prerailiiig in India, the chief garment of the Kasmirian Pandits 
is a large woollen mantle of grey colour. In the case of poor men this 
is the only garment besides the langoit. Well-to-do yjeople wear in 
summer cotton, in winter woollen under-clothing, resembling our shirts. 
It is said that the mantle is a development of, or ratlicr refinement on, the 
ancient kamhala or w^oollen plaid, which the Smritis allow, and that 
in former times a simple blanket with a hole to put the head through, 
which used to be burnt in with a hot stone, used to do duty for the 
mantle. Some Pandits asserted that king Harshadeva, A.D. 1089-1101, 
whom the Edjatarangim too mentions as a reformer of dress, introduced 
the present fashions. Another custom peculiar to the Kasmirians 
is the wearing of the meMald, or Brahmiriical girdle, with which 
the young Brahmans are invested at the npanayana^ their reception 
into the community. In India proper I have never heard of any 
Brahminical tribe that observed this ancient custom, or 

sacrificial string, has entirely usurped the place of the mekhald. In 
many, districts it is customary to call ttpanayana th^jenu cerehfony ; 
and where the children, on being formally received into the Brahmin- 
ical community, are still invested with the girdle of kusa grass, it is 
laid aside immediately after the performance of the ceremony. In 
Kasmir, on the other hand, Brahmans wear both the mekhald and the 
jent^ the former round tlie waisf, and the latter over the left shoulder. 
The 'Kasmirian turban consists of white cotton cloth, and is narrow and 
fiat, somewhat like that of the Surat Nagar Brahmans. The shoes of 
the richer ones are of leather, and sometimes embroidered with silk ; 
those of the poorer class are made of grass, just as those which all 
the hillmen wear. None of the Pandits whose acquaintance I made 
wore any earrings. But I must confess that I forgot to ask if instances 
of this general Indian custom were met with. I cannot conclude this 
notice of the dress of the Pandits without a remark on the toilette of 
the Brahmanis, or Panditfinis as they are usually called. They too 
wear grey mantles, like the male members of the community, but 
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the monotony of the colour is relieved by large calfs, which are some- 
times pink and sometimes white, and not unfrequently by a sash round 
the waist. The head is covered by a white veil, which hangs down 
over the back and shoulders, but leaves the face free. The hair is 
divided, as in the case of all Kasm Irian women, into numerous small 
braids ; the most remarkable ornaments are enormous pendants hanging 
down below the earSj attached not to the ear, but to a string which 
passes. over the head. The women of the poorer class, the only ones 
who are visible to strangers, go barefoot. 

Another peculiarity in the dchdra of the Pandits is the universal 
consumption of meat. All eat mutton, goat’s flesh, and fish. But they 
obey the usual restrictions of the Sastras as to beef, pork, and the 
meat of other forbidden animals. They usually declare that the 
custom of eating meat is based on a desaguna, ^ a virtue of the country,’ 
and that they leave it off as soon as they descend into the plains. They 
also fully acknowledge the duty of ahimsd, of preserving life, and 
themselves are by no means willing to kill anything. If told that their 
acts are not consistent with their professions, they answer that their 
abstaining from meat would not prevent the slaughter of animals, as 
the Mahommedans of the country * would still require meat. There 
can be little doubt that the practice of eating meat has come down 
to the Kasmirians from the most ancient times. It prevails to a much 
greater extent in Northern and Central India than is generally known. 
In the Panjab, the N. W. Provinces, Eajputana, and in parts of Bengal 
all ^aiva Brahmans eat meat, and frequently drink spirituous liquor, 
while the Vaishnavas are strict abstainers. My Kasmirian acquaint- 
ances most solemnly denied that they took wine or other liquor. But I 
have my doubts on the subject. At all events the NUmmfa]^urdm^ 
which prescribes the drinking of new wine on the day when the first 
snow falls, and the Saiva Agamas, which frequently mention the surd- 
•pd,na^ show that formerly the custom did exist. A natural consequence 
of the practice of eating meat is that at the vdrsMha srdddha, the anni- 
versary funeral sacrifice, the pindas offered consist of meat. 

As regards their hhakti, or worship, nearly all Kasmirians are Saivas. 
A few families only are Saktas and adherents of the left-hand or evil 
path, vdmapantJm. There are also a small number of Vaishnavas, 
descendants, I was told, of people who were converted in the Panjab. 
In ancient times, too, the prevalent faith in Kasmir was ^aivism, but 
Bauddhas and Bhilgavata- Vaishnavas too flourished. 

Kasmirian Saivism did not, and does not, content itself simply with 
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the worship of Siva emblems, as is the case among the Smfirta Brahmans 
ill Maharaslika and Gujarat. It is a real separate religion, with 
peculiar ceremonies and sacrifices and transcendental doctrines. There 
exists, for those who are willing to enter it, a regular order for which a 
special initiation, both by a nianira and a dtA’n/id consisting of conn 
plicated ceremonies, is i^eqiiired. The rnantm is frecp.xcntly given first, 
and the dtkshd years aftenvards* The rites to be performed at the 
latter are very iiuraeroiis, and are described in the EalitHkshm.Qf the 
Government collection. They are Tantric mutations of the \"edic rites. 
The gurm are those Sanskrit-speaking Pandits who have been ini- 
tiated. Saivas appear to modify their Vcdic daily and occasional rites 
by adding new Tantric ones, for which the Kriydkdnda or Som&samidm 
is the guiding authority. My acquaintances were either unable or 
unwilling to tell me the purpose of their Saiva mysteries. They said 
that they did not consider them to be a special road to heaven or to 
final liberation, nor particularly to add to their sanctity. But they 
thought that it was better to‘ be initiated, as it had been the custom 
of the country from time immemorial. 

In former times both tlie Kasi'^iruiu Saktas and the Saivas were 
famous for their proficiency in ihc black art. The Rdjataran- 
gini mentions this point more than once, and states that several 
kings, e.g, C/mnrirdpula, were killed by means of sorcery (a^/u'e/^lr«2). 
Now it m said that only few Abhiehurikm exist, and that these care- 
fully hide their art, as the Maharaja is much opposed to them and 
punishes them. From a story told to me it would seem that some of 
the rites which the Kasmtrian sorcerers used to practise closely re- 
semble those fomerly known in Europe. A Pandit stated that he 
had once found amongst some old lumber a small wooden statue, 
through the neck of which a pin had been driven. On showing it to 
the elders of his family and inquiring about its purpose, he had been in- 
formed that it had been made" b j a sorcerer, and was the representa- 
tion of some enemy, who had been killed with its aid. The pin 
driven into the neck under the recitation of the proper mantrm had 
caused headaches, and a speedy death by apoplexy. I suppose nobody 
will read this story without being reminded of the Leech of Foikeeiom 
in the Ingoldsby Legends, where the sorcerer and the wicked wife try 
to destroy Thomas Marsh by exactly the same means. It may be 
that witchcraft k now not much practised in Kasmir, but the belief in 
its efficacy, in ijogmis who celebrate their foul rites on the desert 
mountain sides, and in MMi^i is perhaps stronger and more unlveKa! 
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in Kasmir tlian in India proper. The Kasmirian Pandits gave me the 
impression that they were a gens religionssma. 

Sanskrit learning is in Kasmir not as flourishing as during the times 
of the native kings, when, as Bilhana boasts, the women even spoke both 
^ Sanskrit and Prakrit. But still there are some remnants of the former 
glories, which have survived the long period of Mahommedan oppres- 
sion. I have already mentioned that the Sanskrit classes of the 
Maharaja’s Mudrissa, in which poetry, poetics, grammar, and philo- 
sophy are taught, are in very fair condition. Among the older men 
I met about a score who could talk Sanskrit fluently, if not* gramma- 
tically, and who all were able to compose a few slokas, which 
they presented at the first meeting. I cannot say that the quality 
of the Sanskrit spoken or written was in general good. The niceties of 
Sanskrit grammar, such as the distinctions between the Parasmaipadi 
and Atmanepadi verbs, between the set and anit roots, seldom 
received due attention. A great confusion between the masculine 
and neuter genders was also observable. Mistakes of the latter kind 
are owing to the influence of the Kasmiri language, which, like 
Sindhi, has only one form for the masculine and neuter. The influence 
of the country dialect has affected the pronunciation also in a very 
high degree, so much so that during the first days I found great diffi- 
culty in making out what my visitors said. On the first day when 
examining the Mudrissa, I found it even impossible to follow the 
recitation of the Kavyas without a book in rny hand. After a few 
weeks’ practice the ear became more accustomed to the strange sounds. 
The chief peculiarities of the Kasmirian pronunciation are — 

1. Medial and initial d is pronounced like English am call^falk etc. 

2. Medial and initial i becomes e or ye. 

3. Final i and i are pronounced like German n. 

4. Initial u always becomes the o being sounded like English o 

in God. 

5. Medial ii is sometimes sounded like ow, e.g. in Imlyd, 

6. Initial u becomes mostly 

7. The vowel ri usually sounds like but m also occurs, e,g. 

kresna and krllma* 

8. jS* is invariably pronounced like ^ or % or like 5^. 

9. 0 before nasals and liquids is pronounced and with difficulty 

distinguished from u. 

10. Instead of the aspirates, the corresponding unaspirated letters 

..... .are usually pronounced. 

4 B 
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IL Tlie group hha 'becomes invariably e.g. kshi/m^dtam, 

kyemyatfm. 

12. Shak never used ; its nsual substitutes is sometimes inter- 

changed with sa* 

13. Visarga is sounded very soft, so as to he almost inaudible. 

If to these peculiarities the common Indian threefold pronunciation 
of a as a, S, and d, as vrell as the indistinctness of all vowels in thesi^ 
are added, it may be easily imagined how difficult it is for a stranger to 
understand a Kasmfrian, especially w'hen the speaker becomes excited 
and, in consequence, careless in his pronunciation. 

I considered myself very fortunate that my ear accustomed itself to the 
new sounds in the course of a fortnight. Babu Nilambar l^Iukarji who 
is an excellent Sanskrit scholar, and, for a Bengali, pronounces Sanskrit 
with remarkable purity, told me that he, though a resident in Kasmir 
for many years, was frequently unable to make out what the Pandits 
said. The Pandits themselves seemed to have no difficulty in under- 
standing me or the Babu, and they freely acknowledged that their 
Sanskrit pronunciation was bad, and corrupted by their vernacular. 
A knowledge of these Kasmfrian peculiarities is of the greatest impor- 
tance for students who use MSS. from Kasirur, as they explain a great 
number of mistakes. Thus o occurs frequently for e for i, da for 
dha, ha for hha^ ya for gka^^ and kkhija or kkya for h^ha. These 
peculiarities must also be kept in mind in reading Kasmfrian transcrip- 
, tions of foreign names. Thus Mera^ which so frequently occurs in 
the Rdjatarangmis of Jonariijaand Srfvara, must always be pronounced 
Miras, as its identity with the Persian Mir requires. 

As regards the present state of literary activity, I can say that I saw 
one really distinguished Pandit, who would be able to hold op his head 
anywhere, — Damodar, the son of Sahebram, the chief teacher in the 
Mahar4ja*s Mudrissa. He possesses all the characteristics of a true 
Kasmirian scholar, great quickness and sharpness, a considerable fund 
of good-natured humour, and an inexhaustible flow of eloquence, com- 
bined with a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit poetry and poetics, and a 
very respectable knowledge of grammar, of Nyaya and of Saiva philo- 
sophy* He explained to me several verses from Sanskrit poets which 
had baffled not only myself, but also some of the best Pandits of India. 
His own poetical compositions, — a continuation of the Mdjaiarmgii}% 
and a letter- writer entitled Praudkde&Mh, which he w^as good enough 
to read and to explain -to me for hours,-— certainly surpass ^riharsha 
and Blna, and can be only compared to Subandhii^s 
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Pandit Bamodar was, liowever, not the only man of a scholarly 
turn of mind. I have already mentioned his brother Dayaram as an 
authority on the ancient geography and history of the country. The 
same subject occupied Pandit Govind Kol, the son of Bal K61, who 
showed me portions of a Hindi translation of 'RdjatarangMy which 
contained many new explanations of difficult passages. Thus he had 
succeeded in finding the true meaning of the obscure, and in our editions 
corrupt, verse III. iO : — 

BesyaikademUorndmiytah prdptastasydk yiturguTuh | 

Stiinpd tadhhdshaya prokto lohstunpd'^ sfdpakdryakrit j|. 

(10.) From a foreign country called Loh, i.e. Lek, arrived the 
spiritual guide of the hither of that (queen of Meghav^hana) who was 
called in the language of that (country) Stun-pa, and who built the 
siupa (called that of) Loh-stunpdJ^ 

In this case Pandit Govind K61 had very shrewdly guessed the 
identity of Loh and Lehy and had found by inquiries among his friends 
who were serving in Leh that stunpd was actually a Thibetan word. 
His proceeding showed that he was possessed of a truly scientific 
spirit of inquiry. Pandit Darnodar Jotsi, too, whose name 1 have 
already mentioned, appeared to possess a respectable knowledge of 
his Sastra, astronomy and astrology, and to be a man who was not 
contented with having learned his books, but desired to further improve 
himself, and especially to gain some knowledge of European astro- 
nomy. A great many Pandits give private instruction to small 
classes of pupils in Sanskrit grammar, in the Puranas, Kavyas, 
Alamkara, and Saiva philosophy. Teaching, adhydpanay is one of the 
six kinds of occupation lawful for a Brahman, and all over India the 
learned Brahmans practise it. Of course no fixed fees are taken for 
the instruction given, but presents are accepted and customary. The 
largest number of pupils I saw at Pandit Kesavram’s house, where 
about a dozen were present. 

All the Sanskrit-speaking Pandits, as well as some of the traders 
and officials, possess larger or smaller libraries. The twenty-two Pan- 
dits whose names are given below were stated to be the possessors of the 
most considerable collections : — 

P. Dayaram, residence Abakadal, Srinagar. 

P. Keeavram Ibid. 


* Zostonpd, Barada MSS., with the usual interchange of o and % and omission 
of the vuarga, which in Sanskrit words is optional before $i and stk 
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P, Surajkak, residence Abakadal, Srinagar, 
P, 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


Bidasfiheb 
liamakolsalieb 
Matalj^u.v 
Sahejkol 
Ilajkak 
F, Kaval Ramadan 
F. Cliandrain 
P. MabunaiKljw 
P. liilpandit 
P.' KaTal Rajadaii' 
P. Gopal Kiikiu 
P. Prakaschaiid 
P. Janardan 
P. Prabismekh 
P. Mukunda Jotsl 
P. Ilariram Jotsi 
P. Dayariim Jotsi 
P. Tu^ttram Jots! 
P. Balakak 


Ibid. 

Ibid. • 

, IMd. : 

Ibid. 

■ Ibid. ' , 

.■..Ibid. ' 

'ibici."' 

IMd. 
KaiiikadaL 
MiasMiebka manrlir, 
B&i mabal. 
GaiiesagliiU. 

Ibid, 

O.- 
, / O. . . 

o. 

Siitliiipar. 

Renavadi. 

SaphrikadaL 


I have seen balf-a-dozen of these libraries, and received lists of most 
of the remaining ones. They seemed to contain no works of importance 
besides those enumerated among the purchases in the Appendix- 
But I do not feel certain that the lists furnished to me are complete* 
It is a rery common practice among Brahmans to leave out, when they 
are asked to show their treasures, all works which they consider 
particularly important, and to reveal their existence only after a pro- 
longed acquaintance with the inquirer. It must be further kept in mind 
that the list of possessors of libraries given above includes the names of 
the best known Sanskrit scholars only. A great many books are in the 
hands of people entirely unacquainted with Sanskrit, and some of the 
best pieces in the Government collection, c-gf. the MS. of the Rigveda, 
come from such sources. , The learned Pandits are just as ignorant about 
the contents of such libraries as I am, and it costs them no small trouble 
to extract MSS. from what they facetiously call the ffartas^ or * the sinks/ 
I should, therefore, not be in the least astonished if, in future, impor- 
tant finds of ancient books were made. A few libraries, though appa- 
rently not of large extent, exist at Sopur, Islamabad-Anantnag, and 
Biramfila. Specimens from them I saw at Biramiila and Islimlbld, 
which, however, did not tempt me to make purchases. 


i 
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Tlie contents of the libraries, the MSS., may be divided into four 
classes : — 1, the Bliurja MSS.; 2, the paper Sarada MSS.; 3, the paper 
Devaiiagari MSS. copied in Kasmir ; and 4, the paper Devanagari MSS. 
imported from India proper. 

The Bhiirja MSS. are written on specially prepared thin sheets of 
the inner bark of the Himalayan birch {Baetula Bhojpatr), and 
iiiTariably in Sfirada characters. The lines run alvrays parallel to 
the narrow side of the leaf, and the MSS. present therefore the 
appearance of European books, not of Indian MSS. which owe their 
form to an imitation of the Talapattras. The Himalaya seems to 
contain an inexhaustible supply of birch-bark, which in Kasmir and 
other hill countries is used both instead of paper by the shopkeepers 
in the bazars, and for lining the roofs of houses in order to make 
them watertight. It is also expoi'ted to India, where in many places 
it is likewise used for wrapping up parcels, and plays an important 
part in the manufacture of the flexible pipe-stems used by huM- 
smokers. To give an idea of the quantities which are brought 
into Srinagar, I may mention that on one single day I counted 
fourteen large barges with birch- bark on the river, and that I have 
never moved about without seeing some boats laden with it.* None of 
the boats carried, I should say, less than three or four tons’ weight.' 

The use of birch-bark for literary purposes is attested by the earliest 
classical Sanskrit writers. KMidasa mentions it in his dramas and 
epics ; Susruta, Varahamihira {circa 500-550 A.D.) know it likewise.f 
The Petersburg Dictionary refers also to a passage of the KdtJiaka, 
the redaction of the Tajurved formerly current in Kasmir, where the 
word BJiurja occurs, though it is not clear if it is mentioned there too as 
material for writing on. The Kasmirian Pandits assert, and apparently 
with good reason, that in Kasmir all books were written on hhurjapattras 
from the earliest times until after the conquest of the Valley by 
Akbar, about 200 to 250 years ago. Akbar introduced the manufacture 
of paper, and thus created an industry for which Kasmir is now famous 
in India. From that time the use of hirch-bark for the purpose of 

^ I mention tHs particularly because Dr. Burnell {South-Ind, Falmogr,, p. 10, 
thinks that the hark must have been scarce. Compare also Elmslie, Xa$, foe,, s, 
T. Hrj\ 

t As is the case with nearly all old customs, the use of hirch-hark for writing 
still survives in India, though the fact is little known. Mantras^ which are worn 
as amulets, are written on pieces of BhfLija with ashtau gandlidh^ a mixture of eight 
odoriferous substances, camphor, sandal, turmeric, which vary ^ according to 
the deity to which the writing is dedicated. The custom prevails in Bengal, as 
well as in G-ujar^t. Birch-bark MSS, occur in Orissa, as the late Dr. Bh4ti 
told me. 
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writing wan tliscontiniied, and the method of preparing it has been 
lost* it is at present impossible ' for the Kasmiriaiis to produce new 
birch4}ark MSS., and for the eollectorof antifjuities the existing birch- 
bark volumes hare, therefore, a considerable value. The Pandits were 
very anxious that I should assist them to rediscover the secret of 
preparing bireh bark for writing. But I deelinetl to do sr), as I 
feared that an extensive manufacture of spurious MSS. woiikl be the 
consequence. As matters now stand, there are no birch-bark MSS, much 
younger than two hundred years, and some are four and live hundred 
years old. The preparation of the ink which was used for l^hdrja 
MSS. is known, it was made by converting almonds into charcoal and 
boiling the coal thus obtained with QOMuttu (uriuft Tiie ink 

thus obtained is not aiFected by damp or water, and, as the birch bark 
likewise stands water well, it is possible to improve dirty old MSS. by 
washing them, or by wetting at least particularly illegible portions. I 
have employed this method very frequently in order to make out 
doubtful passages. The Pandits regularly *kept the xMSS. in water 
before selling them to me, in order to improve their appearance. I 
was also told of a MS. which had been fished out of the Dal, 
the lake near the city, into which it had probably been thrown 
during one of the Musalman persecutions. It must have been lying 
in the water for many years. I heard also of a work which, after 
being considered to be lost, was recovered from a MS. found by a 
Pandit in the ceiling of his house, to which it had been nailed in order 
to keep the mk out The great enemy of birch bark is dry heat, 
which causes it to crack, split and peel in all directions. The same 
result follows if the MSS. are fingered frequently or kept carelessly, as 
most of the Pandits do. The usual way of preserving the MSS, is to 
bind them in rough country leather and to place them on shelves upright, 
like our books. ^ The friction of the leather invariably destroys the first 
and last leaves in a very short time, and hence many Sanskrit works 
from Kasmir have neither beginning nor end. Long exposure to damp 
heat, such as prevails during the monsoons of Western India, is also 
fatal to birch-bark volumes, as it ]pvodneesfun^i, the removal of which 
is very troublesome. Under these circumstances it is not astonishino^ 
to^ihd that few Bhfirja MBS. are quite perfect. . If no large portions 
have been lost, a few letters here and there are sure to be missing as 


racip© is P. JoM, who was also pariimilariy 

about keveciiscovery of the method of preparing tho birrii hark for 
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the surface has peeled off. All BMrja MSS . are written in the so-called 
Sarada characters, an alphabet closely connected with that of the 
Guptas, Dr. Elmslie, in his Kasmiri Vocabulary ^ p. 149, tells a 
story, which I have not heard narrated, that the alphabet was intro- 
duced into Kasmir by one Shdradak Nandan (sio), a companion of a 
brother of Vikramaditya of Ujjain (Bhartrihari ?), who is said to have 
emigrated to the Valley. The story, as told by Elmslie, is not worth 
much. But it seems to contain a dim reminiscence of the connection 
of Kasmir with Ujjain during the rule of the Guptas in the latter city, 
which is also preserved in the Bdjataraugini, and of the connection of 
the Sa radii alphabet with that of the Guptas, . The name Sdraddk- 
^Jiardni means either * letters sacred to Sarada,’ i,e. Sarasvati, or 
it may be taken as ‘ the letters which are Sarasvati/ i,e. ‘ (visible) 
speech.’ Sarada is considered one of the tutelary deities of the country, 
which is frequently named after her Sdmdddesa or Sdraddmandala, 
In India, too, writing in general is called Sarasvait or Sarasvatimukha^ 
‘ the face of the goddess of speech/ Elmslie’s &draddnandana, ‘ the 
son of Sarasvati/ is nothing but a modern eubemeristic invention. 
The Sarada characters now in use appear first on the coins of Avanti- 
varman (855-8S4 A.D.). The older coins of Toramana and Pravarasena 
show pure Gupta characters. They recur also in all Kasmir inscrip- 
tions which have been found, the oldest among which is probably the 
fragment of the time of Biddd Rani (980-1004 A.D.) preserved in 
the Lahore Museum.’^ 

From these facts, as well as from the use of the pure Gupta charac- 
ters on the coins of Toramana and Pravarasena, it might he inferred 
that the Sfirada alphabet dates from the end of the 8th or the be- 
ginning of the 9th century, I am, however, not prepared to go so 
far. For I think that strong arguments may he brought forward to 
show that during the last fifteen hundred years the characters used for 
MSS. differed from those used in inscriptions and in coins, and that 
some of the former alphabets, e.g, the so-called Devanagarf, are much 
older than is usually thought. I feel, therefore, not certain that the 
Sarada alphabet is not one of the ancient literary alphabets, dating 
perhaps from the times of the Guptas or earlier. Characters very 
similar, though not absolutely identical with the Sarada alphabet, are 
used in the hill districts of the Panjab. They are called, as General 


* The ticket attached to it statefs that it is in Kasmir!. Bat that is a mistake. 
It 18 in Sanskrit, and deserveis to be published. 
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CimEingham'*^ has already stated, Takin^ or, as I heard them also 
named, Do^ra.f The Takan used by traders, or by other castes 
for business purposes, is written without %’owe! signs, just like the 
Gujarati in the Vanias’ books and in a few medieval inscriptions, e.g. 
that on the gate of the Dharanidhara temple at Delieimt, on the 
north-eastern border of the Ban of Kachh. The Barada characters 
become, if they are written hastily, very difficult to read. Written 
carefully they are plain enough* They make the MSS. particularly 
valuable for collation, because certain ligatures, mj and wdiich 
in Bevanagar! are very similar in appearance, become very iinlike to 
each other in this character. A curious practice observed in Siiradl 
MSS. is the adoption of the two spirants, called in Sanskrit Jihva- 
miilfya and Upadhinaniya,|^and These two signs are hardly 
ever used in Devanagari mSS., except occasionally by the Jainas. 
They occur frequently enough in the inscriptions down to the 8th 
century of our era. But I have never seen them used as regularly as 
is the case in good Sfirada MSS. At present the Kasmirian Pandits 
do not pronounce the sounds which they indicate. 

The Sarada paper MSS. stand next in value to the Bhurja MSS., 
whose peculiarities they mostly share. None of them are, however, ' 
older than two hundred years. A great many of them have been 
written by Pandits, not by professional winters, and are very correct 
and carefully done. They are written, in imitation of the Bhilrja 
MSS., on nearly square sheets of paper, and are bound like European 
books, sometimes in leather and sometimes in cloth. The roughness of 
the binding, and the absence of blank leaves at the beginning and at 
the end, have frequently caused the loss of those portions. A great 
many have also lost single letters by fraying. Sometimes, too, the 
Pandits cut the bound volumes in order to get portions copied more 
conveniently, and some of the loose leaves fall out and disappear. The 
sense of order is not one of the qualities cultivated by Kaka Irian 
scholars, 

. . , \ ., 

♦ Gmgr.^ p, 163. I never heard the SAradl characters called Takiif., 
which name was utterly unknown to the^ Kaimir Pandits. They held the* Dogri 
characters, which, as I learnt at jfamUand Sillkot, are the vowelkss Takad, in 
great contempt. They told me also that the MahWja did not now allow the \ 
use of the Bogri characters withoitt vowels in his offices, as he had found that \ 
his accountants had been nnaWe to read their own books. Pandit K Avrim’s 
0^46% arohetypus of the is not written without vowels, but in 

' 8tod4 characters. 

f Boyrd' is a corruption of ■ * belonging to Bvigarla/ k§. the conn- 

.trymearJamA . , ■ ' > . j 
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The Devaiiagari MSS. written' in Kasmir are all very tnotleni. I 
was told that these characters haci come into more general use during 
the last thirty years ojily, since the annexation of Kasinir to the Jamft 
dominions. The difficulty which the Pandits have iu reading priutecl 
DeTaiiagari texts shows that even now the character is little used by 
them. Ail Devanagari MSS. are written by professional scribes, 
the Bach-Bhattas, and are, for this reason, even if they have been after- 
wards corrected by Pandits, less trustworthy than even Sarada paper 
MSS. A good many mistakes always remain, especially such as are 
caused by difficult Sdradd compound letters, and the best plan for 
restoring corrupt passages is to try to find the Saradii ligature which 
most closely resembles the corrupt Devanagari group. 

As the Devanagari MSS. are mostly prepared for the market, they 
are also not unfrequently ^ cooked,’ i.e. the lacunte and defects in the 
original are filled in according to the fancy of the Pandit who corrects 
them. This most objectionable habit prevails in Kasmir to a very 
great extent, perhaps to a greater extent than in India proper, though 
in India proper, too, the Pandit has little respect for the sacredness of 
the ancient texts. That sentiment is in Europe, too, of modern growth, 
and not much older than the historico-critical school of philology, 
which arose in the end of the last century. In no part of India have 
I, however, been told of the practice of restoring or ' cooking’ Sanskrit 
books with so much simplicity as in Kasmir. 1 was asked by my 
friends if the new copies to be made for me were to be made compiete or 
not ; and one Pandit confessed to me with contrition, after I had con- 
vinced him of the badness of the system, that formerly he himself had 
restored a large portion of the Vishnudkarmottara. The passage 
from the Nilamatapurdna which I have printed at pp. Iv.-lx. of 
Appendix II. gives a specimen of such a restoration. In that case the 
Maharaja of Kasmir was the innocent cause of the forgery. He ordered 
Pandit Sahehram to prepare a trustworthy copy of the Nilamafa for 
edition. As the Pandit found that all his MSS. were defective in the 
beginning, and as he knew from the fragments, as well as from the 
Rdjatarmgm% what the lost portions did contain, he restored the whole 
work according to his best ability. If I had not come to Kasmir soon 
after his death, it is not improbable that the genuine text would have 
disappeared altogether. For the Pandits thouglit, until I convinced 
them of the contrary, Sahehram’ s copy greatly superior to all others. 
From these facts it will appear that complete Kasmir MSS. have to be 
used with great care, especially if they are new and the older 
''5 b 
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are mutilateti Bnt I do not wish to proclaim aii complete Kmimmii 
MSS. as ■nntrListwortliy,^ because in many cases eom|ilcfc/’opii‘s Isave been 
procured Ijy collating a number of MSS. mutiliited In clillereiit places, 
or such MSS. as, liacmg been treated with great care, reiiiaiiiecl 
complete. These disparaging remarks on the Kasnitriaii DeTanfigari 
MSS. make an explanation necessary why, thoiigii knowing their 
defects, I acquired such a great number as my list siiows. M'y reasons 
were two* Firstly, in the beginning of my search I felt very uacertaiii 
whether I should be able to obtain many old liSS., and I took the 
more important works la such a form as I could get them most easily. 
Later I eoutiiined to bay, or cause to be prepared, BcYaiuigarl copies, 
because I thought that Indian and European scliokrs inlglit wish to 
have copies in the better-known Devanagari character, as well as in 
the more difficult Sarada. 

0. — An Account of some KASMuiixiN M-SS. purchase.d. 

In turning now to give an account of some of the MSS. contained in 
the collection made during my tour in Kasmir, of the Kasmlr MSS. 
which I bought at pilhl, and of those forwarded to me l)y the Pandits 
_ after my return to Clnjarat through Major Henderson,* I must premise 
that I do not pretend to give all that is valuable in them. I haye had 
no time to read several millions of Siokas, and to compare them with the 
versions known from Indian books. A thorough study of such a 
eolketion would take up the whole time of a student during several 
years> and I even doubt if any one, 'man c%’‘er can sufficiently become 
master of all the various ^astras represented in order to estimate the 
books at their proper value. All that I have done is to read a few of 
I the most remarkable works, and to look into most of the rest, and to set 
three Pandits— Marianda Slstri, Narayana ^dstrl, and YlmanUcMrya 
dhalkfkar — to work on ' what struck me as interesting. They have 
copied most of the extracts from the MSS, which have been printed 
in Appendix II, , they have made indexes and abstracts of other works^ 
which I have used in the sequel, and they are also to a great extent 
the authors of the classified list. But I have always supervised their 
'"work, and in the footnotes to' Appendix IL I have tried to separate as 
Ofiucli as possible the shares in the work belonging to each of them . 

♦ I taka this opportunity to thank Mdor Hondersort publicly for th# Infinite 
ivi uhh he luis taken on beh^fif ot the collection, and I am sure all Saiiskriiists 
wilH'oel grateM to hhn when 'they learn, that .many important MSS,, saich as 
hiwh-hark MSB. of Mann and of tibe have reached the fiovernment 

csollecllon through his 
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111 the following pages mj aim will be merely to show that the collec- 
tion does give some results which are important for Saiiskiitists, and to 
publish what is most interesting. Appendix 11 . is intended to furnish 
the proofs for rnj assertions. I can only undertake the responsibility 
for what I actually advance, but I do not pretend that what I advance 
is the sum total of the results which may be obtained from the MSS. 

Among the collection of Vedic works. No. 5, the Bhurja MS. of the 
Eif/veda, takes the first place. Though it is only a MS. of the same 
redaction which is current in India proper, of the Sakalasfiklia, the 
peculiarities which it shows in the maimer of marking tlie accent, and 
in spelling, as well as the character in which it is written, give it a 
considerable value. Tliey show that it belongs to a section of ^akala 
Brahmans which differed in its tradition from their brethren in 
Hindustan. It is the representative of a new family of MSS. In the 
portions which I have compared wnth Prof. M. j^luller’s printed 
text, I have not found any readings which I should like to declare 
to be real varicb lectiones. Most of the differences appear to be 
either simply clerical mistakes, or to have been caused by the Kasmi- 
rian pronunciation, according to which, e.p., d is pronounced as u, 
and e as i. But, quite irrespective of the question of various readings, 
there are in the Bir/veda a number of passages which the collated Indian 
MSS, leave doubtful, be it on account of the peculiarities of the Devan%ar! 
characters or for other reasons. ' It is for such cases that I hope the 
MS. will prove particularly valuable, and I am glad to see from an 
article published by Professor Benfey in the Goettinger Gelehrte 
An^eigen of I)ecemhor 6} 187fi, that it has already done some good 
service. Since November the MS. has been in the hands of Prof. M. 
Muller, who has already published a short notice of it in the Academg^ 
and who, owing to his unrivalled acquaintance with the Eigveda 
and Vedic MSS., will be best able to extract from it ail that is valuable. 

The peculiarity of the MS., in marking the accents is that the 
Udatta and the Jatya Svarita alone are noted, the former by a vertical 
stroke X, the latter by a hook ^ above the accentuated syllable. 
A similar method is mentioned by Dr. Burnell, So.-Jnd, Ealceog., p. 
60. This proceeding is perfectly sufficient to indicate to those who 
are acquainted with the rules of the Pratisfikbyas where the secondary 
accents stand. Its constant peculiarities in spelling are — 

1 . The absence of the letters la and Iha^ for which the original da 
and Ma appear. 

2. The doubling of ga and va after an 
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3. Tile change of an anmvdra to ammisika before sibilants^ h anil r« 

4. The omission of the euphonic to be inserted between a final 
fi and an initial s. 

The Khihs^ or apocryphal hymns, fols. 176^-188, which, contrary to 
the custom observed in the Indian MSS., have been collected into one 
body and arranged into five Adhjayas^ differ very considerably from 
the text given in Prof. M. Muller’s tpmrto edition. Tlie same remark 
applies to the Upaniskad from the Aranyuka^ which fills the last leaves 
of the volume. There is, firstly, one short adhyiya more than in Br. 
lUjendralars edition of the Aitareyu Aramjaki^ and the various 
readings in the other tw'O adhydym are veiy nmncroua. Nor do they 
C|uite agree with Sajana’s readings given in his commentary. In this 
piece, also, the MS. retains its character as representative of a separate 
family. The date Bha(drapada) su(ddha) ti(thi) 13 of (Sapturshi) 
Samvat 50 corresponds to the year 75 of some century of the Chris- 
tian era. From the appearance of the book, and from the fact of its 
being a birch-bark volume, I think it certain that it is not younger 
than two hundred years. 

After the Bigvedasamhiid follow next the pieces belonging lo the 
Chanty aniya-Kdthaka mkhd of the Black Yajiirvcda, Nos. 3, 10-14, 
and 21-22, which, as I have shown above, was, and is, the redaction of 
the Veda current in Kasmir. No. 3, the fragment of the Kdthaka^ 
the only known complete MS. of. which is preserved in Berlin, is » 
modern copy, made from a modern MS. belonging to Pandit Damodar 
dots!. The Pandit’s MS. shows traces of accents, and is in this respect 
superior to the Berlin MS. The system of accentuation seems to have 
been the complicated one used by the Maltrayantyas aiid PaippaMda^. 
I regret extremely that the Pandit either could not or would not tell 
me where the original of his copy is to be found. 

The Edthakugrikymdtm is the second piece of the Aphorisms of 
the Kilthaka school which has turned up. The other one, which has 
been long known, is the • Dharmu^tra^ usually called the Fkhnm- 
mnritiA From the statement of the ■eoinnientafeor of the Grifiymdtra 
it appears that in his time the Vaiti^dkmdtrUi i.e. the Aphorisms on 
the great sacrifices performed with more than one fire, clid exist, and 
that they filled no less than thirty-nine adkyiyas,^ The abolition of 
the great sacrifices in consequence of the conversion of the Kasmirians 
to Mahommedanism appears to have caused its loss. The KitkaM- 

t TMb was first pointed out lo by a Puna SAstrf, Mr* Bltar. 
t ISee- App* II, p* 1||. ,, „ ' ^ . 7 
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grlhjasutra does not materially differ in its contents from tliemmierouB 
known treatises of tkis class. It contains tlie rales for tlie performance 
of tlie smkshdras or sacraments wMch remove the stains of hereditary 
sin from the twice-born, of some daily and occasional rites for house- 
holders, of the funeral oblations to the manes^ and other miscellaneous 
prescriptions on the study of the Veda, on the duties of a mdtaha or 
student who has finished his sacred studies, on certain penances called 
krichchhras, ‘ difficult (performances)/ etc. 

The author of these Aphorisms is, according to the Kasmirian 
tradition, Lauffdkshi, a sage whose name is frequently met with in 
modern compilations on sacred law. Hitherto it was impossible to 
connect him with any particular Yedic school. The four MSS. give, 
besides the text of the Gvikyasiitrci, the mantras and the commentary 
of Bevapdia, the son of Harijjdia, Nos. 11 and 13 agree closely with 
each other, and the same may be said of Nos. 12 and 14. The latter 
two apparently give the genuine work of Devapdla, while the former 
contain an enlarged version, interwoven with prayoyas, or detailed de- 
scriptions of the ceremonies. I am unable to say who Bliatta Devapdla 
was, or when he lived. The Kasmirians maintain that he lived before 
the Musalman conquest. 

Regarding Laugakahfs Arshddhydya (No. 3) and the Pramrd- 
dhydya (No. 22) I have only to remark tliat they are not very correct, 
just like most similar works consisting of strings of names. The 
has been described by Dr. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant., 
vol. V., p. 194. The remaining Vedic MSS. from Kasmir hardly call 
for any remark. The Upanishads will probably be welcome to those 
who wish to study this branch of Vedic literature, for critical purposes- 
The Atharvavedasmihitdldd^ been described by Prof. Voii Roth, who 
has now its original, an unfortunately mutilated old Bhiirja volume, 
in his hands. This latter was bought by the Maharaja before my 
arrival in Kasmir, and presented to Sir W. Muir, who, at my request, 
consented to forward it to the India Office. The Chdturdkramya* 
dharma, attributed to Kanvayana, No. 20, appears to be a remnant 
of some larger work on Dharma. It is written in mtras, and treats of 
the duties of the four orders. Kanva and Kauva are frequently quoted 
as authorities in modern compilations. The two Michakas are huge 
pray oy as interspersed with mantras^ the real handbooks of the Kasmirian 
Bhattas, used at present for the performance of ceremonies before the 
fffihya fire. 

In the next class, tlie Puranas and Mahatmyas, the Isilamata, one of 
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tlie sources from wliieli Kalham^ drew Ixis informations tJesenTS some 
notice. The work is by no means iineominon in Kasiiiirs and at least 
one eop}’’ has already been .brought to Europe .f The :dSS. of the 
collection represent tw^o redactions. The Surada copies Xos. CiVdH 
gire a shorter Tersiori, and are full of laciinm ; while No, 04, a new 
copy, counts many more rerses. and is complete. The cause of this 
discrepancy is^ as I have already stated above, that the winter of the 
vorigiiiarof No.' 64, Pandit Saliebraia, .some years ago received orders 
from the Maharaja to prepare the text of the for etlitioii, 

and thought if: liis duty to fill up all the lacuiiffi, to expainl obscure 
passages, and to remove, as far as possible, the ungrammatical forms 
which the Nl'iamaia, like other Puranas, shows in great number 4 
Sahebram’s revised edition lias no value for a critical scholar. But 
it. deserves, always . careful consideration as ..a commentary, .because 
Pandit Saliebriim possessed a very intimate acquaintance with ancient 
Kasmirian history. 

The Nilamata is supposed to have been narrated by F(ummjMlyan(i, 
a pupil of to king Jadamejen/a, It opens with a question of the 

king,in(|uiring why no ruler of Kasinir took part in the great %var between 
the Kurus and Pandas. The sage’s answer is for tlie greater part lost, 
but from the fragments remaining, it is clear that it contained tlio account 
of the expedition of Gonandn I. to Mathura in aid of Jiirasandha, in 
which he was slain, and of the attempt by his son Dainodara to 
avenge Ms father’s death when Krishna came to a Btmymhmm 
in the Gandhira country, just as these events arc told in the MMja* ' 
iB^ranyini I. 6746. A few verses have been saved, which mention the 
and the destruction of Bamodara by Krishna, as well 
as the coronation of Dlmodara’s pregnant queen and the birth of 
Gonauda IL They prove clearly that Pandit Sahebram’s restoration 
is correct in substance, and that Kalhana took over some portions of 
Ms narrative almost literally from the Purania. ' Janamejaya’s next 
question is why Krishna considered Kasmir so important as to secure 
for it a king by the coronation of a woman. Taisampfiyaua hereupon 
states that the country is an incarnation of Sat! or Umu, and describes 
its 'Various excellencies, adding that it was formerly a lake cafied 
Saiis&ras, Tins statement gives an opportunity to introduce the story 
of the creation of Kasmir by Kasyapa. Vai&mpajaua, however, does 
not narrate it directly, but gives a former conversation between Gmania 
and Brihadaim on the subject. 

* Mjat* t* 44* t Aafreobt, Oxf, S4SA h.. $ Appendix II, p, Iv. 
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The account of the creation of Kasm!r begins with the story from 
the Mahdbhirata regarding the bet of Kadru and Fimtd^ the frau- 
dulent decision of which caused the enmity between the offspring of the 
former, the Nagas, and the son of the latter, Garuda. It further relates 
how Vasuki, the king of the Na gas, being sorely pressed by Garurla, 
obtained, through the favour of Vishnu, for his people a safe residence 
in the Satisaras, and that he made Nila their king. Then follows the 
attempt made by Samr/raha^ a Baitya, to ravish Indra’s wife SacM, his 
punishinent, and the birth from his seed of the demon Jalodhhava, 
who devastated the neighbouring countries, Ddrmbhisdrn, Jah(ndam 
{Jalandluira)^ Uaiidlidra^ and the territories occupied by the Sakas, the 
Khusas, the TungmaSy and the Mdijdadcis, After that the narrative 
turns to the main point, the destruction of Jalodhhava and the desic- 
cation of the Satisaras i whereby Kasmir was produced. While Jalocl- 
bhava was committing his enormities, the Parana says, Kasyapa, the 
father of the Nagas, was engaged in a pilgrimage to all the tirthas of the 
earth. His son N ila went in search of him, and met him at Ehmiakhala. 
He described to him the sanctity of the tirthas in the north of India, 
and prevailed upon him to visit them. On this journey Kasyapa 
observed that the Madra country was entirely uninhabited, and asked 
Nila for the reason. Nila explained to him that it was Jalodhhava, 
the son of Samgraha, who had reduced the country to a wilderness. 
Hearing this, the sage promised to procure the punishment of the 
evil-doer. As soon as he had finished his pilgrimage, he started with 
Nila for the seat of Brahma, and implored his as well as Vishnrds and 
Smz\s assistance against Jalodbhava. The gods granted his prayer. 
At Brahma’s command the whole multitude of the gods, with their 
attendants, even down to the lords of the oceans and the river goddesses, 
started for Nauba^idkana tirtha on the lofty peaks above the Kom- 
saiiHg. On the northern hill Brahma took his seat, on the southern 
Vishim, and between them ^^iva established himself. The Daitya, 
who, o^ving to a boon granted by Indra, was invincible in his native 
element, refused to come forth from the lake. Then Vishnu advised 
Siva to drain the v/ater off. Thereupon Siva struck the moun- 
l^ains with his trident, and made a path for the water, Jalodbhava, 
seeiog the lake become dry, caused a great darkness. Siva dispelled 
it, taking the sun and the moon in his hands. Then Vishnu took 
^ another’ form and attacked the demon. The battle was long and fierce. 
Trees and hill-tops were freely employed as weapons by either combat- 
aM. At last Vishnu severed Jalodbhava’s' head with his war-disc. 
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After Kasmir had been thus produced, Ka%apa settled it. The 
gods received their places as well as the- Nagas,' and the goddcvsses 
occupied it in the shape of rivers. But when the saint wished to intro-^ 
diice men, tlic Nagas objected to their company. Angrily Ksayapa cursed 
them, and ordered them to dwell with the Pisachas. Nila then inter- 
ceded for his brothers, and obtained a mitigation of the sentence. 
The country was not to be made over entirely to the Pisachas, but for 
sii months only in the year, from Asvayuja to Cliaitra, and for the 
duration of four Icalpas. “During the six months of winter,’’ Kasyapa 
said, Nikimidka, the king of the Pisachas, who dwells in an island six 
yojanas long, in the sand-ocean, will occupy Kasmir with fifty mil- 
lions of his warriors. In Ghaitra all the Pisaclias will have been slain, 
and men will return to cultivate the land.” Kasyapa then introduced 
men of the four castes from various countries, and they dwelt in it for 
six months in the year only. But when the four yugas were completed, 
there was an old Brahman, ChandradeDa by name, descended from 
Kasyapa, who neglected to leave the country with the other inhabitants. 
Him the Pisachas caught, and played with him as children play 
with birds tied to a string. He recovered his freedom, but suffered 
much, and wandered disconsolate through the country. At last he 
came to the Njiga Nila, who received him into his dwelling. There 
he remained for tho six months of the winter season, and learnt from 
his host a number of rites the observance of which were to deliver the 
country from the Pisachas and from excessive cold. When the month 
of Ghaitra returned, and with it the emigrant population of Kasmtr, 
Chandradeva communicated the ordinances which Nila had revealed, 
to the king, Viryodaya by name. Vtryodaya called his people together 
and enjoined a strict performance of Nila’s rites. Thenceforward 
the country became inhabitable throughout the year. 

After narrating this story, the Furana goes on to give the ‘ rites 
proclaimed by Nila’ in detail, Vaisampiiyana repeating for the benefit 
of Janaraejaya the account winch Briliadasva gave to Gonauda of 
the instructions commmiicated by Nila to Ghandradeva. These " rites 
proclaimed by Nila’ occupy two -thirds of the Purana. A great many of 
them agree with the Fauranic ceremonies and festivals known and ob- 
served in India proper. Others are peculiar to Kasmir, and some very 
remarkable. Thus the rule that on the day of the first fall of snow new 
wine (navam madyam) is to be drunk will rather astonish the orthodox 
ferahmans of Maharishka and Gujarat. A very peculiar festival is 
also the celebration of the birthday ^ of Buddha, as an incarnation 
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of Vishnu on the 15th day of the bright half of Vaisakha. On that day 
(the anniversary of the Nirvana) Buddha’s statue is to be put up and to 
be worshipped under the recitation of sentences employed by the 
Sdk^as. The Bakyas (i.e, the Bauddha ascetics), too, are to be 
worshipped, and to be presented with cows, garments, food, and books. 
Most Puranas recognize Buddha as a form of Vishnu, but I do not 
think that there is any evidence that in India proper he has been 
worshipped by Brahmans and their followers. If we find it in 
Kasmir, it is no doubt due to the accommodating good-nature of 
the Kasmlrian Brahmans, and to the more universal prevalence of 
Buddhism, which in India proper, it seems to me, never was much 
more important than Jainism is at present. The Purana concludes 
with some miscellaneous MtUiatrnyas, one of which, viz. that regarding 
the origin of the Mahapadma or Vollur lake, has been given above. 

From this sketch of the contents of the NUamata it will appear that 
it is an attempt to connect special Kasmirian legends with those of India 
proper, and especially with the Mahdbkdrata^ as well as to supply a 
sufficient authority for the rites prevalent in Kasmir. It finds its 
counterparts in the Ndgarakhanda and similar works, which in India 
proper, however, do not put forward the pretension to be considered 
separate Puranas, but call themselves portions of the older Puranas. 
The mention of Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu, and of his 
festivals, shows that in its present form the NUamata cannot be older 
than the 6th or 7th century of our era.^ Its great value lies therein, 
that it is a real mine of information regarding the sacred places of 
Kasmir and their legends, which are required in order to explain 
the Edjatarangini, and that it shows how Kalhana used his sources. 

Besides the copies of the Nilamatapurdna tlic only other valuable 
Pauranic MSS. are the numerous Kasmirian Mahatmyas. These 
works, too, are absolutely indispensable for a correct interpretation of 
the Rdjatarangim, 

As regards the MSS. of poetical works, they may be divided into 
two classes: first, such as give poems composed by Kasmlrians, and 
secondly those which contain compositions of poets from India proper. 
The Kasmlrians assert that their country was from the earliest times 


* Tbe oldest work with a fixed date in which I have found Buddha repre- 
sented as an amidra of Vishnu is Kshemendra’i^ Bammiarm^arita^ which beionga 
to the nth century. But the legend must, go back to the 6th or 7 th century,, aa 
Buddhism became soinsignificant during the Sthj^thjandl 0th centiuies thatnohody 
would have taken the trouble to identify its founder with aBrahminicai deity. 
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the abode of Sarasvaii/ and that it produced many poets. The Rdjata- 
ranging mentions also a few of the early celebrities, Ghandraka, a 
composer of dramas under Tuiijiiia (IL 16), and Meiitha, the protege of 
Matrigupta (III. 260), who probably flourished during the first fire 
hundred years of our era. But only very small fragments of their 
works are preserved in Srivara’s Sithhdshitdvali (Nos. 203-4). This 
work quotes a few verses of both poets, and it is just possible that 
Srivara possessed their complete works. Now they appear to be 
lost. Regarding Mentha we learn from Mankiia {Srtkmithach* II. 53"^*) 
that his compositions in style resembled those of Subandhu, Bana, and 
Bharavi, and were full of puns. I may add that Mr. Troyer is wrong 
in declaring that Mentba’s great work, the liayagrwavadlia, was a 
ndiakad The phrase {Edjat, III. 260) }mj<igrhatadhmii menihas 
iadagre darmyannavmn, “ When Mentha showed the new ‘Death of 
Hayagriva’ in his (Matrigiiptrds) presence,” is ambiguous. It may 
mean that the poet sho-wed the MS. only and read it. Hemacliandra’s 
Almhkdrachdddmani proves that this interpretation is the right one, as 
at the end of Adhyaya IV. it names the Hayagrivavadha as a specimen 
of a kctvya, and declares that it was divided into sargas or cantos. 

I\iost of the poems of the times of the Karkota dynasty have had the 
same fate as the earlier works. Not a single one of them was known 
to the Pandits. After long inquiries Pandit Damodar obtained, how- 
ever, a clue to the existence of the Bhmandhhyudaya^ the great epic of 
^ankuka which described the battle between the regents Mamma and 
Vtpala.^ But his efforts to extract the MS. from the ignorant owner 
seem to have remained hitherto without result. Quotations from the 
work are preserved by Srivara. The oldest poet, one of whose composh 
lions has survived, is Mat^idkara^ or with his full name MdjdnakaX 
Matndkara VdgUvara^^ Kalhana, Rdjat. Y. 34, enumerates him among 
the authors who obtained fame under Avantivarman, 855-884 A.D. 
But from his own statement it appears that his literary activity began, 
a little earlier. In the colophon to his great epic he calls himself 
Bdlahrihaspafyanujimn, ‘a serTant of young Brihaspat%^§ and be 
further indicates that his patron was a king. 1| According to the 

^ Soe Appendix 11., page c. 

t Rd/at. IV. 704. 

^ Jldjdnaka is a title meaning * almost a king,’ 'wliich used to be given to 
distiiiguislied Pandits for services rendered, to the king t compare Ilajat. VI. 261, 
It now occurs very frequently as a family itame. 

§ BdU indicates that the king was a child, as stated in the EdJaL V. 675. 

' jl ^ Appendix II. , pp. oxxv..cxxviu ' 
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Mdjatarmif/'hjt iV. 675, Brihaspati is an lioiiorific epithet of king 
ChippaUuJaydpiUa^ who reigned from 833-844 Hence it may 

be assumed that Eatndkara began his career under the latter ruler, but 
was patronised «aiso by Adantivarmaii, the rcsuscitator of learning 
in Kaimir. Eatndkara' s father’s name was Amritabhdmi, and he was 
a descendant of one Burgadatta, who lived in G angdkrada. His 
descendants live in Kasrnir at the present day. One of them, my 
assistant P. Chandrdm, showed me his pedigree, which, went back to 
Ratndkara* 

Ratnakara’s chief work which has come down to our times is the 
Haravtjaga, an enorinoiis epic in fifty cantos. This %vork celebrates 
the defeat of the Asura dudhaka by Biva. dndhaka sprang from Siva 
when Parvati covered his eyes with her hands, and was born blind. He 
was given by Siva to the son of Diti, who desired a son, and was reared 
in his house. By means of terrible self-inflicted penances he obtained 
the power of seeing, a boon from Brahma. He used his strength to 
make war on the gods, and succeeded in overcoming even Vishnu, 
ejecting the gods from their seat and becoming king of the three worlds. 
Siva slew him. 

This fable would hardly have afforded sufficient material for com- 
posing about four thousand long stanzas. The poet has therefore 
pressed into his service the whole of the subjects which the rules of 
Sanskrit poetics allow to be introduced into a Mahdkdvyat viz. the 
description of the seasons, of scenery, court amusements, etc. 

He opens his poem after a very shoi4 mangaldcharana^ with a de- 
scription of Siva’s capital, Jgotsndvati on Mount Mandara^ and of its 
master. Next follows a description of Siva’s dance, the Tdndava, which 
he is said to execute before Parvati. The third canto gives an account 
of the Seasons, the fourth and^hfth depict Mount Maudara. In the sixth 
sarga the real subject of the poem is first introduced. The Seasons 
are represented as coming to Siva for protection, fieeing from Andhaka-. 
Madhu (Spring) acts as their spokesman, and after a long hymn ad- 
dressed to Siva, which gives a summary of Saiva philosophy, he 
implores the god’s assistance against the fearful Asura who con- 
quered the world. The seventh sarga is devoted to, a description of 

* This date is General Cunningham’s corrected date, taken from his MS. notea 
to a copy of his article in the Num. Chron. of 1848, which he has kindly 
presented to me. The correction is undoubtedly required, and Ratn&kara’s state- 
ment that he served Brihaspati supports General Cunningham’s view. He could : 
not have flourished under Brihaspati and under Avantivarman if flxe former had 
reigned from 802-814 A.D. 
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tlie effect whieli the news of tlie Asura’s conquest of Srarga produced 
on tlie Gam,% who attended ^Siva’s darbar, and Sargas YIIL-XVL 
give an account of their consultations on the tioiirse to be pursued 
against Andhaka. The Ganadhipas KdlmmisalUi Frahhamaya^ Vahni- 
garhha^ Agnitlanuhlra^ AliahCim, Oliaiidekmra^ and Fushpalmsa are 
introduced as speakers. Their speeches serve tlie purpose of showing 
off the proficiency of the poet in the NUwdstra. The result of the 
deliberations is that the Ganadhipa Kdlamumla is sent as ambassador 
to the court of Andhaka, in order to try to persuade him to give up the 
throne of Svarga to its legitimate owner. 

The next thirteen cantos have nothing to do with the chief subject 
of the poem, but give descriptions of the amusements of Siva’s attend-’ 
ants, of the sunset and sunrise, of the rising of the moon, and of the 
stormy sea. They also contain an account of the origin of Biva’s form 
as Ardhandn. The amusements of the Ganaf^ are after the fashion of 
those customary in the royal harems of India. The one described first 
is thQ ptishpdmtchaya^ the ^gathering of flowers,’ and the last the sam- 
bhoga or surata. The author has taken great pains to show his pro- 
ficiency in the kdmakdsdi^a. After this episode follows in the thirtieth 
sarga the description of Kdlamusala s journey from Jyotsn4vati to 
Svarga, and in the thirty-first the description of Svarga, Andhaka’s 
residence. The following seven cantos give an account of Kalamusala’s 
reception, of the delivery of his message, of the rabhulistic reply of the 
guru of the Asuras, Usanas, of Kalamusala’s angry retort, of further 
speeches by Andhaka and by the Asuras Kanakaksba and Vajrabahu, 

' and of Kalamusala’s final angry parting words. 

The thirty-ninth opens with the return of Kalamusaia to Siva, 
and the delivery of Andhaka’ s scornful refusal to obey Siva’s com- 
mand. The remainder of the sarga and the next three are taken up 
with the manner of putting Siva’s army on a war footing, its march 
against the enemy, and the preparations for battle. , 

The battle itself occupies the remaining sargm, XLIII.-L. It is 
described as exceedingly fierce and for a long time doubtful. Chandika, 
Vishnu, and other deities are introduced as taking part in it. The de- 
scription is interrupted by a Charidistotra sung by the Siddhas and 
Sadhyas in order to celebrate the valour of the goddess. This fills 
Sarga XLVfL At last the Asura, of course, succumbs. 

EatnikAra was, according to his own statement, an imitator of Blna, 
and strove to show himself profident in what the Hindus consider the 
higher branches of poetic composition, TAe Harmnj^y^ is full of thoae 
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l-kuciful tours de force in wliicli the Pandits delight ; Samiidffad'as^ 
Padmabmidhm^ AraHiy P ratilomdnnlomaSy and Frallloimxilomdrdha-^ 
7 ?«/teaboun(L Some cantos, e. g, S. IIL, show Yamalmsy in the style 
of the Nalodayay in every half-verse ©r verse. The more complicated 
metres are used freely, and the language is anything but simple. 
It seems to rne not likely that the Ilaravijaga, as a whole, will ever 
gain many friends among Europeans. Bat it contains, like most 
Sanskrit poems, many single verses and passages which possess both 
grace and force of expression. It is also of some interest for Saiva 
mythology and philosophy. 

The MSS., being new copies, are, though corrected by a Pandit, not 
very good, and they show several lacunae. 

The Tika explains, as its title Vkhamapadoddyota indicates, only 
particularly difficult words and passages. Its MS. begins with L 5, 
and ends in the middle of Sarga XLV. Its author is Aiaka, son of 
Ilajanaka Jayaiiaka. 

Eatuakara, tliongh the only Kasmirian poet of the 9th century 
represented in the collection, is not the only one whose works 
still survive. In this period falls also, as I have shown elsewhere, 
Ahhinunday the Gauda, the author of the Rdmackariia and of the 
Kddambarikathdsdra, He too was horn in Kasrnir, though he 
wrote under the protection of a prince of the Fala dynasty in Bengal. 

The tenth century, again, is a blank. Not a single poem which 
can be referred with certainty to this period was to be obtained. But 
the eleventh century is represented by a number of important works. 
There are, firstly, four poems by that polyhistor Eshemendra, surnamed 
Vydsaddsa, ^ the servant of Vyasa.’ Hitherto only three of his poetical 
compositions were known, the Frihakathd, or more correctly Vrikat- 
katkdmanjar% which was first discovered by Dr. Burnell, and after- 
wards by myself in Gujarat, the Bhdratamanjar% which I obtained from 
and the Ealdvildsa, discovered by Dr. Eajendralal Mitra. The 
first work was not procurable in Kasrnir, though the Pandits had heard 
of it, and believed that copies might eventually be found^ A Sdrada 
paper copy of the B karat amarij an was procured with some trouble. The 
Kalavildsfiy a copy of which I bought in 1873-74 at Bikaner, was un- 
known in Kasrnir. In addition to these three poems Kasrnir furnished 
the hitherto unknown Bdmdyanakathdsdra or Edmdyanamanjar% the 
Basdvatdrackaritay and the Samayamdtrikdy as well as a Fy^sdshtahay 


^ See Heport o% Smish MSS,y 1874-75. 
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wliicli is given at the end of No. L54, It also foriiislied copies of a 
treatise on metres, the SmriftaUlaka, No. 270, of a dictionary, the 
Lokaprakdsa, and a commentary on a treatise of polity by Vyasa, tlie 
NUihalpatarii^ 

Ksliemeiidra was not a man to hide his light under a hushel, and he 
has taken care to let us know a good deal about himself and his time. 
In the colophon to the Samayamdtrihd he informs us that he finished 
that -work during the reign of king Ananta, in the 25th year of the 
Kasmirian cycle, 1050 A.D. In the Suvrittatilaha he again states that 
he wrote under Ananta, and finally he says that he ftnished the Basdm.- 
tdracharita in the year 41 of the Saptarshi era, under Anantdg 
son, Kalasa. Ananta ruled from Saptarshi S. 4, or 1029 A.D., to 
Saptarshi S. 39, or 1004 A.D. In the latter year he nominally abdicated 
in favour of, and performed the abkisheka of, his son Kalasa. The 
Saptarshi year 4 1 corresponds to the year 1000 A.D. Consequent^ 
Kshemendra’s literary activity falls in the second and third quarters of 
the eleventh century. The other data which he gives regarding his 
family and himself are that his grandfather’s name was Sindhu, and 
his father’s Frakdsendra, The latter was a great patron of Brahmans, 
and expended three kotw or thirty millions (of what is not stated) 
in various benefactions, and died a fervent worshipper of 6iva. Kshe- 
mendra himself seems to have been in his youth a Saiva, but later 
he was converted to the Vaishnava-Bhagavata creed by Somaehdrya. 
He studied the Alamkdrasdstra under the famous Abhinavagupti- 
cMrya. He wrote several of his compositions at the request of a Brali- 
man called Rdmayasas, and one, the VrikatkdthamanjaA, at the 
command of one Bemdhara, who seems to have occupied a promi- 
nent position in the Brahrainical community of Kasmir. His surname, 
Vydmdd$a, is given in all his works except in the Kaldvildsa. 

His poems are of two kinds, independent didactic compositions, and 
narratives, abstracts of large older poems. To the first class belong the 
Kaldvildsa, which is intended to expose the tricks of rogues, traders, 
artizans, ete% and the Samayamdtrikd, which is intended to lay open 
the snares of courtezans. In both these poems the plan is the same ; 
the lesson is conveyed in a number of stories, more or less amusing. 

I consider these two his best compositions, which show most original- 
ity, and, here and there, poetical genius. It is a pity that the con- 
tents of the second are such as would make a translator liable to a 
prosecution by the Society for the Suppression of Vice. The Bhdra- 
tafnanjan and the Edmdyammanjan are short abstracts of the two 
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great epic poems of India. It inaj have cost Kshemendra a great deal 
of trouble to compress the subject-matter of these enormous works into 
a small compass. But I cannot discover any poetical spirit in his 
abstracts. They read like had versified prose. For the student of 
Indian literature they are, however, important, as they show the 
exact condition of the originals in the eleventh century, and they are 
worthy of a careful comparison with the published versions of the Mahd- 
hkdrata and Rdmdyawx. In my article on the VrihatJcathd^ I have 
already stated that the style of that work, too, is bad, and often 
obscure. But its interest for the Sanskritist is now, that Kshemendra's 
date has become known, much greater than formerly. It is now clear 
that both Kshemendra and Somadcva translated from a really existing 
original in the PaisdcM hhdshd^ the Vrihatkaihd of Gunadhya. For, 
besides the distinct assertion of both poets that they did this, the exist- 
ence of an extensive original work is certain, because it is now proved that 
Kshemendra cannot have used thQKatkdsaritsdgarai which was written 
seventy years after his time, and nobody will assert that Somadeva used 
Kshemendra’s poem. But if the fact is established that the works of 
the two Kasmirians really give the contents of Gunadhya’s great story, 
the most important results for the history of the Panchatanfra and 
other collections of apologues which form part of both may be gained 
therefrom, Gunadhya’s Vrihatkathd goes hack to the first or second 
century of our era, A comparison of its version of the Panchatantra 
with those now current in India and with the so-called Semitic transla- 
tions will show that the work translated forKhosru Noshirvan was not the 
Panchatantra^ hut a contemporaneous or later collection of moral tales. 

The Basdvatdracharita, though somewhat different in character 
from the three preceding works, resembles them in so far that 
it is an abstract of the PaurUnic stories regarding the ten incarna- 
tions of Vislmu. It does not deserve the name of an independent 
composition. The only portion of it which seems to me to possess 
some interest is the Buddhdvatdra, This canto gives an abridg- 
ment of the history of Sakyamuni as it is told in Buddhistic works, 
with tolerable accuracy. I have already above, p. 41, expressed my 
opinion that the identification of Sakyamuni with Vishnu dates from 
early times. But, in the present state of our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature, Kshemendra is the oldest writer with a fixed date who 
mentions it. 
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Besides the works above enumerated, Kshemendra wrote, as Kai- 
liana asserts, a .Edjdvali, or history of the Kasmlrian kings. The 
work exists now in Kasmir. But the hope that it would soon come 
into my hands, which I expressed in my preliminary Report, has 
hitherto not been fulfilled. I do not, however, yet despair of ultimately 
obtaining it. 

The second poet of the 11th century who is represented in 
our collection is Bilhana, In my introduction to his Flkramdn- 
kacharita I identified him with the Rilhana of the Calcutta edition 
mentioned Rdjafarangini VII." 9 38, who is said to have left Kasmir in 
the reign of king Kalasa, and to have become the chief Pandit 
of Parma di of Kalyana. My conjecture has now been proved to 
be right by the SaradaMSS. of the Rdjatarangin% which all, including 
Kesavram’s codex avchetypus, read for The period 

which I fixed for his literary career, viz. the third and fourth quarters 
of the eleventh century, is therefore correct. His great poem, the 
Fikramdnkaeharitay was not known in Kasmir before my visit. But 
when I distributed copies of my edition the Pandits soon identified 
quotations from it in the Kdoyaprakdsa and the Bdlabodkim vritti of 
the Kdtantra, Hence it appears that six hundred years ago MSS. of it 
existed in Kasmir also. Of Bilhana’s smaller work, the Panchdsikd, 
I obtained one copy, which settles all doubts about its authorship, 
and explains the origin of the anecdote connected with it. The first 
point is decided by the sentence in the colophon, iti chaurtsur at apart- 
chdkikd panditahilhanakriia samdptd,^ and by the second of the two 
verses which open the poem : — 

(1) “ Let the Lord of Kuntala take ail the wealth in my house ; 
still unscathed lies living in my heart Sarasvatl's store. Out on you, 
wretches! leave off your rejoicing; shortly shall Fortune enter my 
abode, seated on the shoulders of an elephant whose ears beat time to 
his hurried steps. 

(2) O tender maid, why directest thou thy eyes, lovely as a 
lotus-leaf, always to the king’s palace that raises its neck on high ? 
Bilhaiia will not turn back though he may fall a prey to the snare of 
the coquettishly shooting glances of the maids of heaven.” 

Here we have Bilhana’s name twice, and its position in the second 
passage is such as to remove all suspicion of its being a later addition. 
It seems very likely that the poet Chatiray to whom the Panchd- 
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Thus the Kasmir MS, does not even contain' one-half of Bohlen^s 
Terses, and the yarions readings in the identical portions are extremely 
numerous. But among the Indian MSS. of the Fanchdsikd^ too, there 
is little agreement. In the case of popular poetical Sanskrit works a 
restoration of the original text is extremely difficult. There are, 
however, some arguments in favour of the trustworthiness of the Kas« 
mmantext. The MS. of the PancMsihd contains at the end a few 
single dlokas attributed to Bilha^a, and the beginning a description of 
e Ndyiktm, 

7 n ■ 


iikd is sometimes ascribed, is nothing but the product of a corrupt 
reading in the colophon, chauramratapamhdsikd mmdptd. The 
anecdote regarding Eiihana’s intrigue with a Chanda or Chaura 
{i. e. Chfipotkak) princess which the Gujarat MSS. narrate, originated, 
probably, through a mistaken interpretation of the word chmrt 
Instead of explaining it by okauryena, some Pandit took it to be the 
feminine of the Rajput name Chaurd or Ckaiidd, and invented the 
anecdote on the strength of this mistaken interpretation. 

The two introductory verses of the Kasmiriao MS., the genuine- 
ness of which is attested by Bilhana’s autobiography in the Vikra- 
mdnkacharita^ show that the PanckMikd was written in Kalyana, 
but before the poet had obtained the favour of Vihramfiditya and the 
dignity of Vidydpati, The mention of the ‘ lord of Kuntala,’ and the 
indignant address to his envious rivals and enemies, prove this. As to 
the contents of the Fanohdsikds it is difficult to decide if they really 
refer to an intrigue of the poet, or if the situation is merely imaginary. 
I incline to the latter view. The Kasmirian text differs very much 
from that of the published edition. A collation with Von BoklerC^ 
edition gives the following results : — 
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The next Katoirian author who is represented in our collection is 
Somadeva, who composed his Kathdsaritsdgara in order to console 
king Harshadeva's mother for the death of her son. As Ilarshadeva 
was killed 1101 A.D,, he must have written in the first quarter of 
the twelfth century. The new MSS. differ frequently in their readings 
from the published text. The various readings in the second lambaka^ 
which 1 had collated with Prof. Brockhaus's edition by Karayana 
^astrj, amount to more than 350. But in many cases the error is on 
the side of the Kasmirian MSS. 

In the second and third quarters of the same century fall Mankha, 
a hitherto unknown poet, and Kalkam^ the author of the Edjatarmi- 

The former, Mankha, probably wrote his chief work, the Srlkanthd'- 
ekarita, between 1135 and 1145, a few years earlier than Kalhana 
began his great historical poem, j The ^iikanthacharita celebrates the 
destruction of the Asura Tripura by ^iva, and contains, just like the 
Baravijaya besides the story of Tripura's defeat, many cantos 
describing the usual accessories allowed in kavyas^ viz, the seasons, 
the sunset, sunrise, court amusements, etc. It is composed so 
strictly according to the norm of the Kdvyasdstra, and offers, in spite 
of the great eloquence and proficiency in versification shown by the 
author, so few new points of interest, that but for its 25th canto, which 
is altogether unique in Sanskrit literature, it would deserve little 
attention. lJh the latter sarga"^ Mankha relates how, after composing 
his epic, he submitted it to a number of Pandits aud officials assembled 
at the house of his brother, Alamkdrai on^ of the ministers of Jaya- 
ofKasmir, 1129-1150 A. D, He not only gives the names of 
the guests, hut states the sdstra in which each of them was proficient. 
The number of the persons composing illamkdra’s sabhd was thirty, 
viz. 


'Ayianda, 2 i Naiyayika 

XXV. 

84 

AnandUy the son of the poet ^amhhuy a Vaidya,.. 


97 

Kalya m, a pupil of Alakadatta, a poet, resembling 
Bilhana in style 

» 

80 

Garcjay a poet 

J? 

56 

a poet 

3J 

77 

Janakardjay a grammarian and Vaidika 

39 

93 

Jalhanay a poet, minister of Bajapuri 

J 

75 
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, a M XXV. . '. 72 

.■Tejaka7itha^ aTab<assador of Aparddit^ja^ king of the 

Kohkana.. ,, Hi 

Trailoltya, a Mimamsaka „ 66 

Bdmod a ?•«, an official . . • * ,, 68 

Nan(la7ia, a Brahmavaclin „ 25 

Ndga, a grammariao, proficient also in the Almh- 

Mrakdsty^a 64 

a poet i ,, 131 

Padmaraja^ a poet „ 86 

P^^akaia, a Saiva philosopher „ 95 

Bhiidda^^-^OQi „ 82, 

Ma^idana^ son of ^rigaidha, a fellow-student of Man- 

kha’s, learned in ail sdstras „ 53 

Yogardja^ a teacher of poetry ,, 107 

Bamyadeva, a^’YaidSkti „ S3 

Euyyaka, Mankha’s 30, 135 

Lakshmideva, a Vaidika „ 91 

Loshthadevai a poet „ 36 

VdgUmra^ a po(?t „ 127 

Sri/canfha, son of Srtgarbha „ 54 

^rtgarb/ia, 'poet „ 50 

S^dgunjia^ a Mimarhsaka...... ,, 88 

a poet „ 82 

Shashtha, a pandit „ 70 

Sukala, ambassador of Govmdachafidra, king of 

Mnoj 102 

This canto has a double value. It gives a faithful picture of a 
sabkdj one of the chief modes of social intercourse among the learned in 
India, The description is so true that nobody who has witnessed such 
gatherings in modern India will fail to recognize his acquaintances in it. 
Besides it contains some valuable historical notes. 

Firstly, it enables us to fix the time of the Almhkdrasarvasva, whose 
author, Buy y aka, can be nobody else but Mankha’s guTii^ wbo in- 
structed the poet in the Edvy<% and Alamkdrasdstras* 

There are, secondly, the two ambassadors, Suhala, sent by Govinda- 
chandra, theEathor of Kanoj, who reigned, according to his inscriptions, 
between 1 120 and 1144 A.I).,^and Tejakantha^senthy Apardditya, the 

-i- 

Prinsep, Essays, TI. 258. 
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lord of the Ko«ka whose mseriptions-are dated 1 185 and 1 186 A. l).-* 
The mention of the latter, -which shows that a political comiectioii existed 
between Aparaditya during the period 1135-1145 and Kasmir, is of great 
interest. For it proves that the reign of Aparaditya must have been 
of long duration, and reduces the gap in the history of the Silaharas 
after Sri Miimvani's (or, as I prefer to read, Sriman Vani’s) inscription 
dated Saka 982, A.D. 1060, very considerably. It also explains how 
the commentary of Jpai'ddiiya on the Ydjhavalkymmriti 
Kasmir, and why it is now almost the only law-book used by the 
Pandits. ■ ' ' ■ ■■ 

Thirdly, the incidental mention of Rdjakkhara (v. 74) and of 
Bilhana (v. 80) as poets of established reputation is a valuable contri- 
bution to the history of Sanskrit literature. 

Another portion of the ^nkanihacharita which possesses historical 
interest is canto III. 31-78,"^ where Mankha gives his pedigree, and 
the circumstances which led to the composition of his poem. Accord- 
ing to V. 31 his grandfather’s name was Manoratha^ and his father was 
called Plsimvarta^ Y. (Visvdva7* fa in the colophon, Sarga XXV.). 

Visvavarfa had four sons, Sringdra (v. 45), Bhang a (v. 53) ^ Aiamkdi^a 
(v. 56), familiarly called La^ikahai {XXV. 37 segq.), and Mankha, or 
Mankhaka. The eldest and the two youngest were not only Pandits, 
but also employed as officials. Sringara assisted Sussala in the war 
against Ha^^shadeva, whom he is said to have defeated (v. 47), and re- 
ceived the office of Brihattantrapati, Alamkdra, who was a great 
grammarian and student of the Mahdbhdskya, held the office of Divan 
(samdhivigraha) during Sussala’s reign (v. 62), and also under Jayasimha 
(XXV. 43, 61). He appears to be the Alamkdra mentioned so fre- 
quently in the eighth canto of the Edjafatangini in connection with 
Blioja’s rebellion against Jayasi^hha. 

Mankha, too, held office under Jayasimha (v. 65), but it is not quite 
clear what his designation was. Possibly he was governor of some 
pargana. 

As regards Kalhana’s great Kavya, the Bdjatarangini, which, after 
all, will probably remain the only Kasmirian work interesting a larger 
circle of readers, the Sarada MS. in the Government collection, toge- 
ther with my collation of Ganak5k’s MS., Sffiiebram’s explanatory 
treatises and abstracts, the MSS. of the NUam,atapiirdna and other 

^ Jour, Bo, Br. B. Js. Soc, Xll., Art IX., and an unpublished stone in the 
Society's Museum. . 
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works, will enable us to restore the text and to explain its meaning with 
greater accuracy tlian lias hitherto been done. The contents of the first 
six cantos of the Rdjataranginivf^xQ first made known hy Professor 
PI. H. Wilson in 1825, in the XV th volume of the Asiatic Researches^ 
Next, the text was published in Calcutta, 1835 A.D., by the Pandits 
of the Asiatic Society. Some years later Mr. A. Troyer began a critical 
edition of the text, and in 1840 issued the first six cantos together with 
a translation of the whole eight cantos, which was completed in 1852. 
Further, Professor Lassen gave, in his great encvTlopsedia of Indian anti- 
quities, the Indische Altertliumery a complete analysis of the ivork ; and 
last, not least, General Cunningham treated its chronology in an admi- 
rable article in the Nu?ms7natic Chronicle of 1848. It may seem 
scarcely credible that a hook which has engaged the attention of so 
many Sanskritists, and of some of the first rank, is, after all the labour 
expended, not in a satisfactory condition, and that its explanation leaves 
a great deal to desire. Still this is the case, and if it is taken into 
consideration how bad the materials were on which the European and 
Indian scholars have worked, it is not wonderful that a great deal 
remains to be done. When Professor Wilson wrote he possessed three 
bad and incomplete Devanagari MSS., which were so inaccurate 
“that a close translation of them, if desirable, would have/ been 
impracticable/’'^ The Calcutta edition was made, as Mr. Troyerf 
states, according to a Devanagari transcript sent by Mr. Moorcroft 
from Kasmir, and Prof. Wilson’s MSS. Mr. Troyer’s own edition, 
finally, was prepared from the same materials and two Devanagari 
copies which Mr. Colebrooke had presented to the library of the India 
House. J For the last two hooks he also used a Devanagari tonscript 
procured hy Major Broom. § Professor Lassen had nothing to work 
upon but the printed texts. 

Both editions are therefore prepared from Devanagari copies, made 
either in India or in Kasmir. Not one of the scholars who have 
written on the hook ever saw a MS. in Sarada characters, in which 
Kalhana’s original copy and all MSS. in Kasmir were written. Besides, 
for cantos VIL and YIII., which are wanting in the MSS. acquired 
by Mr. Colebrooke and Professor Wilson, the Calcutta Pandits had a 
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' 'oil:' Easmiriaii D and tlie difficulty Ilasmirian . Pandits' 

"have in reading Devanagarl, it is not wonderful that the published 
text, especially of the last two cantos, should contain many corrupt 
passages. I must say that I think it wonderful that the changes 
required are not more numerous. In the first two cantos there are, if 
obvious misprints and the faulty forms Gonarda for Gonanda, Km- 
mirdh for KaSmtrdh, are not taken into account, only between forty 
and fifty corruptions which seriously affect the sense, i- e. one in every 
eleven or twelve verses. Most of these cases are, however, very serious. 
The ratio of mistakes does not increase much in the following four 
tarcingas. Nearly all the corruptions in these six hooks have been 
caused by a faulty transcription of single Sarada letters or groups. 
But in the Vlltli and Vlllth tarangas the case becomes different. 
The corrupt passages are much more numerous, and some verses as 
given in the Calcutta edition bear only a faint resemblance to the 
readings of the Sarada MSS. It seems to me that Moorcroft’s trans- 
cript of these two cantos must have been very bad, or have shown 
lacunae, and that the Calcutta Pandits have corrected the text in a very 
unscrupulous manner. 

The new maU^rials which I have procured will enable us to restore 
the text to a much greater degree of purity than could ever be done 
with the help of Devanagari MSS. But I fear that a small number of 
doubtful passages will remain, because all Sarada MSS. known to exist 
at present in Kasmtr are derived from a single copy which is 100 to 
150 years old. This is the MS. of P. Kesavram, which I have mention- 
ed already several times as the codex arcJietypus. It is an ancient Sara- 
da paper MS. written by an ancestor of the present owner. It hears no 
date, hut its appearance shows that it must be more than a hundred 
years old. The Pandits assert that it is the MS. from which Moor- 
croft’s transcript was made, and from which all now existing copies 
have been derived. I do not feel certain that the first statement is 
correct, as Moorcroft’s copy is said to have been made from a birch- 
bark volume.^' The second statement is, I think, true, as all the 
copies which I have used and seen, half-a-dozen, are new, and agree in 
all decisive passages with Kesavram’s copy. My friends made great 
efforts to find for me a birch-bark MS., for the loan of which I offered 
a considerable sum. But they possessed none, and were unable to 
procure one. P, Chandram told^ me with a sorrowful face that some 
* Troyer, voL I., p. iii. 
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years ago he had found remnants of a birch. bark MS. among his 
father's books, and thut he had thrown them into the Jhelum/^ as 
he had thought that they were of no value. This is the ordy news 
of a Bhurja MS. of the Rdjatarangmi which I received, and I fear 
that there is very little chance of any being found hereafter. The 
possibility of such an event can, how'ever, not be denied as long as the 
libraries belonging to tha Persian-speaking Pandits have not been fully 
explored. 

As regards the efforts of European scholars to translate the Edjata- 
remgird, and to use its contents for historical purposes, Professor Wilson's 
and General Cunningham’s results are the most trustworthy. Consider- 
ing the corruptness of Prof. Wilson's MSS., his article in the /h, Ees. 
is admirable, and deserves the great fome which it has enjoyed. It is, 
however, by no means free from bad mistakes, some of which, e,g. the 
misstatementf that Prafdpdditija, the second Karkotaka king, had 
seven sons, instead of three each called by two or three names, have 
been copied by every succeeding writer on Kasmirian history, and have 
caused mischief in other respects. He has also omitted to make use 
of the key to the chronology of the Karkotaka and the later dynasties, 
which Kalhana gives (1. 52) by saying that the Saptarshi or Laukika 
year 24 corresponded to Saka 1070. General Cunningham has supplied 
this omission in his paper on Kasmir coins and chronology published 
in the Nummwitic Ghronicle for 1848. The dates which he has fixed 
for the kings following Durlabhaka require few alterations. J 

As regards Mr. Troyer’s work, it is impossible to commend 
either his translation or the historical and geographical essays attached 
to it, however much one may admire his patience and industry. He 
undertook a task very much beyond his strength, for which he 
was qualified neither by learning nor by natural talent. The Udjata- 
rangim is, no doubt, a diificult book, and nobody who attempts to 
translate it can hope to accomplish his task without making a number 
of mistakes. But Mr. Troyer has seldom been able to make out tbe mean- 
ing of the text, except where Kalbana uses tbe simplest, plainest language. 

It is customary in Kafeiir to tlirow remnants of Iiooks into the river, 
in order to preserve ^ tbe face of Sarasvatf from defilement. Tbe bodies of 
cbildron that die before teething are likewise consigned to a watery grave. 
Similar practices prevail on tbe Ganges and other particularly holy rivers. 

t As, Bes, XY. p. 43. 

X Tbe necessity of one alteration in tbe date of Lalit&ditya and bis predeces- 
sors, whose reigns Kalbana has antedated by thirty years, has been recognized 
by General Cunningham himself : compare above, p. 43, note, Anc, Geogr,^ p. 91 , 
and tbe Ind* Ant, IL 102 seqq, . . 
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■His renderings of pa^ssages in which Kalhana adopts a higher style. are 
invariably wrong, and frequently unintelligible. The worst portions of 
the translation are Cantos VII. and VIIL The contents of the his- 
torical and geographical essays attached to the translation require no 
condemnation on my part, as they have been estimated at their proper 
value by other Sanskritists. But I must touch on one point dis- 
cussed in the prefixee to Mr. Troyer’s 3rd volume, regarding which Pro- 
fessor Lassen also has followed him. Mr. Troyer undertakes there, 
p, X., ail inquiry about the authorship of the last two cantos of 
the Ecijataran^im, and comes to the conclusion that the author of these 
cannot be the same person as he who wrote the first six tarangas^ 
because (1) ho allots to the last two hundred and fifty years double the 
number of verses which he devotes to the preceding three thousand 
two hundred years'; (2) because the references and risimies made in 
Cantos VII. and VIIL to and of events narrated in the first six cantos 
are not exact; (3) because the Vlllth Canto relates events which 
occurred after A.D. 114^^, the year given (I. 42) as the date of the 
book. To these arguments Professor Lassen adds the difference in 
style observable in the two portions,* and that in some MSS. the last 
two books are wanting. 

These arguments, plausible as they may seem, are altogether in- 
sufficient to support the assertion made. For, with regard to the 
first point, Mr. Troyer himself has already given the objection which 
is fatal to it. If a chronicler narrates the events of his own time and 
of the period immediately preceding it at greater length than the re- 
moter portions of the history of his country, that is no more than might 
he expected. His materials were more abundant, and the events in 
which he himself, his immediate ancestors and his patron, played their 
parts, possessed for him an interest which the more distant times did not 
possess. This interest which he took in his surroundings explains also 
why he introduces details which to men of later times appear trivial and 
uninteresting. To say less would also have been considered an offence 
against the Eaja, in whose employ Kalhana’s father was. The answer 
to the second argument, the discrepancies between statements in the 
first six cantos and the last two, is that these discrepancies are mostly, 
if not wholly, due to Mr. TroyePs had material and faulty translation. 
It is^ true that the successor of Chandrapida is called Lalitaditya in 
the IVth canto, and Muktapida in the resume attached to the Vlllth, 
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But it is not the fault of Kalhana that Mr. Troyer has not been able 
to imderstand the verses (IV. 42, 43) in which it is clearly stated that 
Miiktapicia and Lalitaditya are names of the same person. As regards 
the third argument, Mr. Troyer has overlooked the fact that Kalhana 
states that he to write his poem in Saptarshi Samvat 24, It 
contains more than 8,000 slokasy and it cannot be supposed that the 
author completed it in the same year. The fact that he mentions in 
the Vlllth book events which happened nine years later, in Saptarshi 
Samvat 33,^ merely proves that the poem was not completed until after 
that time. 

Professor Lassen’s additional arguments are not more conclusive. 
Neither myself nor the Kasmirians have been able to detect any dif- 
ference in the style of the two parts. The incorrect Calcutta text is 
hardly a fair basis for the argument. The MSS,, hually, in which 
the last hooks are wanting are secondary sources, modern transcripts, 
which prove nothing. 

While it is thus not difficult to meet the objections against Kalhana’s 
authorship of cantos VII. and VI IL, there are some important facts 
in favour of it. The first is that the Vlth canto ends too abruptly 
to be considered the real conclusion of a makdkdvya. Secondly, the 
obscurity of the narrative in the VIII th canto, of which Mr. Troyer 
justly complains, is such as might easily be caused in a contempo- 
rary history by the chronicler’s omitting, as superfluous, details which 
were so notorious that he might presume them to be known to his 
readers, or, to speak more accurately, to his hearers. Thirdly, and 
this is the really conclusive argument, Jonaraja, who wrote, about two 
hundred years after Kalhana, a continuation of the history of Kasmir, 
states distinctly that his predecessor’s work ended with the reign of 
Jayasiihha, which is described in the VII Ith canto of the Rdjataranyint 
He says in the beginning of his poem, 

snyonandamukhair dharmasmhmtikkair d kalek Mia | 
kasmzrakds7/api bhupair apdli gunamlibhih H 4 [| 
teshdm abhdgyahemantonikdtamad tishthati | 
naiva kakMd apasyat tan kdvydrkdnudaydch chiram || 5 ||t 
rammayyd gird vriddhdm nityatdrunyam dpipat | 
atha sryayasimhdntdm tathirtim kalhanadvijah Ij 6 || 


* MJat VIII. 3193, Troyer. 
t T&m instead of idm is the reading of the Birada 
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(4) From the beginning of the K^aliyuga righteous kings* endowed 
with (great) qualities, the first among whom is the illustrious Gonanda^ 
protected Kasmir-Iand, the daughter of Kasyapa. 

(5) As long as the darkness of night (caused) by the winter of their 
misfortune lasted, nobody perceived them. For late it was ere the sun 
of poetry rose. 

(6J **Then the Brahman Kalhana gave, by the nectar of his song, 
eternal youth to the ancient fame of these {frinces)^ the last among 
•whoin teas the illustrious Jay asirhhaJ^ 

I think we may trust Jonaraja’s word and accept it as a fact that 
Kalhana wrote the whole of the eight cantos which go under his name. 

A new attempt to translate and to explain the Rdjataranginij and 
to use its contents for the history of India, ought to be made. But it 
is a work of very considerable difficulty, and will require much time and 
patience. As no commentary on the hook exists, it is firstly necessary 
to study all the Kasmirian poets and writers on Alamkdra who imme- 
diately preceded and followed Kalhana, especially the Earavijaya^ the 
^rikanthacliaritay Bilhana’s Fikrammkadevacharita^ Jonaraja’s and 
Edj at a?^angi?ji% etc. A close attention to their style, similes, 
and turns of expression will solve most of the difficulties which arise 
from Kalhana’s style. Next the ancient geography of Kasmir must he 
minutely studied. Nearly all the localities mentioned can be identified 
with more or less precision by means of the Nilamatapurdna, the 
Mdhdtmgas, the later Rajaiaranginis, Sahebram’s Tirthasamgraha, 
the set of native maps procured by me, the large map of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey, and the works and articles of modern travellers and 
archseologists. But some of the geographical questions will probably 
require a final re-examination in Kasmir. As regards the use of the 
contents of the Edjatarangini for the history of Kasmir and of 
India, a great deal remains to be done for the earlier portion, up to 
the beginning of the Karkota dynasty. Kalhana's chronology of 
the Goiiandiya dynasties is,, as Professor Wilson, Professor Lassen, 
and General Cunningham have pointed out, valueless. An author 
who connects the history of his country with the imaginary date 
of a legendary event, like the coronation of Yudhishthira, and 
boasts that his narrative resembles a medicine, and is useful for 
increasing and diminishing the (statements of previous writers regard^ 


^ In tlxetext the adjective translated by ‘last whom/ etc. refers to fame. 
But the general sense of the passage is the-igsBne. ; 
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ing) kings, place, and time/’* must always be sliarply controlled, and 
deserves no credit whatever in those portions of his work where his 
narrative shows any suspicious figures or facts. The improbabilities and 
absurdities in the first three cantos are so numerous that I think the 
Edjatarangim ought to be consulted much less for the period com- 
prised therein than has been done by the illustrious Orientalists 
named above. I would not fill the intervals between the historically 
certain dates of Asoka, Kanishka, and Durlabhaka by cutting down the 
years of the kings placed between them by Kalhana. But I would 
altogether ignore all Kasmirian kings for whose existence we have no 
evidence from other sources, be it through Indian or foreign writers, or 
through coins, buildings, and inscriptions. If Kalhana had merely 
given the stories reported by Suvrata and other predecessors, there 
might be a hope that we could re-arrange them. But we do not know 
what materials he had, nor how he treated them, if in any particular 
case he lengthened or shortened the reigns, and if he displaced or added 
kings or not. General Cunningham’s constant search for Kasmirian 
coins, which, as I learn from his private letters, is attended with good 
results, will eventually throw a great deal of light on this dark period 
of Kasmirian history. Full certainty regarding the era of the Guptas, 
which now seems to be near at hand, will also assist in settling the 
dates of some kings, especially of Toramana, Matrigupta, and Pravara- 
sena. 

For the period which begins with the Kdrkota dynasty not much 
remains to be done. The discovery of the initial date of the Saptarshi 
or Laukika era, which I obtained in Kasmtr, makes it possible to fix 
the reigns of the kings after Avantivarman with perfect accuracy. 
The beginning of the Saptarshi era is placed by the Kasmirians on 
Chaitra sudi i of the twenty-fifth year of the Kaliyuga, and the twenty- 
fourth year, in which Kalham wrote, is consequently the Saptarshi 


year 4224. For 

The distance between Kali 25 and the beginning of the 

Saka era is 3,154 

The distance between 6aka samvat 1 and Kalhana’s time. 1,070 


Hence results a total of Saptarshi years 4,224 


My authorities for placing the beginning of the Saptarshi era in 
Kali 25 are the following. First, F. Day^r^m Jotsi gave me the 
subjoined verse, the origin of which he did not know : — 
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kaier gataih sdyakanetramirskaih S'lp tar shiv ary as tindivampraydtdh j 
lake hi smhvatsarapattrikdydm saptctrshimdnam pravadanti santah |i 
** When the years of the Kalijuga marked by the ‘ arrows and the eyes’ 
(Le. the five and the two, or, as Indian dates have to be read back - 
wards, 25) had elapsed, the most excellent Seven Eishis ascended to 
heaven. For in the calendar {used) in the world*^ the virtuous declare 
the computation of the Saptarshi (years to begin from that point)'' 

Fandit Damodar explained the verse as I have done in the above 
translation, and added that each Saptarshi year began on Chaitra sudi 
i, and that its length was regulated by the customary mixing of the 
ckdndra and ^iaiira man as. 

The correctness of his statement is confirmed by a passage in P. 
S^hebram’s Rdjataranginhamgraha (No. 176), where the author says 
that the Saka year 1786 (A.D. 1864), in which he writes, corresponds 
to Kali 4965 and to Saptarshi or Laukika samvat 4940.t One of the 
copyists, too, who copied the Dkvanydloka (No. 255) for me in Septem- 
ber 1875, gives in the colophon, as the date of bis copy, the Saptarshi 
year 4951. These facts are sufficient to prove that P. DiimodaPs 
statement regarding the beginning of the Saptarshi era is not an inven- 
tion of his own, but based on the general tradition of the country. I 
do not doubt for a moment that the calculation which throws the begin- 
ning of the Saptarshi era hack to 3076 B.C. is worth no more than 
that which fixes the beginning of the Kaliyuga in 3101 B.C. But 
it seems to me certain that it is much older than Kalhana’s time, be- 
cause his equation 24=1078 agrees with it.J It may therefore be 
safely used for reducing with exactness the Saptarshi years, months, 
and days mentioned in his work to years of the Christian era. The 
results which will be thus obtained will always closely agree with those 
gained by General Cunningham, who did use the right key. 

In concluding this long discussion on the Rdjatarangini^ I will add 
that the specimen of a new translation given below, pp. Ixvi.-lxxxii 
of Appendix 11. , is merely intended to show some of the results which 
may be obtained by means of the new materials brought by me from 
Kasmir. I do not pretend that all the difficulties requiring considera- 
tion have been brought to a final solution. 

* The word loke, ^ in the world,’ alludes to the appellation Lo&akAla, Laukikst 
samvatsara. 

t Bdjataranginisamgrahaf fol. 4>b, 1. 7: iatrddya sdke 1786 kaligate 4965 saptar- 
shichdrdbnumatena samvat 4940. 

t The use of the Saptarshi era in Kasinlr and the adjacent hill states, which 
continues even in the present day, has^rst been pointed out by General Cun- 
ningham. 
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The little stotra attributed to Kalhana (No, 107’) is, I think, only a 
collection of the mmigaldcharanm and other Yerses in the 
tarangini addressed to Siva-Ardhanarisvara. 

About the same time in which Kalhana wrote, or perhaps a little 
later, lived the author of Ear acharitachintdmam, 

Nos. 210-14* This poet, who bears the surnames Mahamahesvara- 
charya and Eajjinaka, was, as we learn from No, 449 (Appx. IL, 
cxlviii. seqq,)^ a brother of Jayaratha^ the author of the Ta)itrdlokavi- 
veka. His poem narrates a number of Saiva myths, and is full of the 
Baiva doctrines of F asugupta's school. 

The remaining dated Kasmirian poems contained in the collection are 
the Edjatai'anginh of Jonaraja and of Srivara, which belong to the 15th 
century, and the Bdjdvalipatdkd of Prajyabhatte, which was composed 
after Akbar’s conquest of the Valley* To these may be added the 
Suhhdshitdvali of Srivara and the Kathdkautuka of the same author. 
The new MSS. of the three historical poems will permit the preparation 
of a much more trustworthy edition than has been given by the Calcutta 
Pandits, The Kasmir MSS. of Jonaraja’s work are defective, like the 
Calcutta edition. The Dilhi MS., a Devanagarl copy which is exe- 
cuted with a great deal of care, and ornamented with red initials and 
a gold border, is complete. It remains to be seen if it is derived from 
a genuine complete MS., or if it has been completed at random. 

Srivara’ s Subhdahit avail is of great interest for the history of Indian 
literature. It is arranged on the same principle as Sarngadhara’s 
Faddhati, and contains extracts from more than 350 poets* and works 
whose names are given. The persons whose works Srivara used are 
^mostly Kasmirians. But comparatively modern writers from India 
have also furnished contributions, the great Jaina teacher Hema- 
chandra, who lived in the 12th century. His Kathdkautuka is a 
collection of stories translated from the Persian, by order of his 
patron Zain-ul- Abidin. 

The collection contains further some poems which have been written 
by Kasmirian authors of uncertain date, viz. the Anandakavya^ No, 108, 
various stotras or hymns. Nos. 109, 117, 134-138, 151, 155, 160, 
165, the Bdvandrjuntya ov Arjunardvaifiyai and the Stutikusumaujali* 
None of these except the first and the last two are of any great extent 
or of any particular importance. The Anandakdvya is a work like the 
BdmakrishTUtkdvya, each verse of which has two meanings. Bhima- 

I bad an index made by Mdrtanda Sdstri. Professor Peterson is going to 
publish a separate article on the book. 
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bhatta’s Ravandrjmtya resembles the BhatiiMvya, and is intended to> 
illustrate the rules of grammar. The Stutilmswmdnjali is a highly 
esteemed poem in praise of 6iva. It might have found its place just 
as well under ^aivadarsana as here. I do not think that any of the 
books of uncertain date is older than the 10th century. 

The poetical MSS. of the second class, which contain works by 
Indian poets, with or without Kasmirian commentaries, are, partly at 
least, very interesting. The old Bhhrja MS. of Kalidasa’s Sdkimtala, 
No. 192, gives a new redaction of this famous play, the fourth which 
has been discovered. As the question if the Bengali or the so-called 
Devanngari version is the original one, has lately been discussed by Pro. 
lessors Weber and Pischel, I have printed, Appx. II., Ixxv.-c., the first 
Act as it stands in the new MS., allowing all the clerical mistakes even 
to remain. From a comparison of this text with the printed editions it 
will appear that the Kasmirian version agrees neither with the Bengali 
redaction nor with the Devanagari. If the quotations from the &dkun- 
talandtaka in the KdvyaprakdU may be trusted, its readings go back 
to the end of the 12th or to the beginning of the 13th century. 

The MSS. of Sana’s Harshaeharita and of its commentary. Nos. 
219-222, are of considerable importance. With the assistance of these 
new materials a critical edition of this poem is possible. Copies of the 
Harshxcharita are by no means as rare as seemed to be the case a few 
years back. During the last few years I have obtained several trans- 
cripts of ancient MSS. from Benares, and two old copies, on loan, from 
the same place. Kasmir has now furnished two old copies and a 
transcript of a third MS. In the library of the Mahfiraja of Jepur 
there are two good old MSS. Other MSS. have been acquired by the 
Calcutta editor, Mr. JibSnand, by Dr. Burnell, and by the late Dr. 
Bhfifi mji. Besides these there is Mr. Ranched Nilkantha’s fine Ah- 
madabad copy. The materials collected by myself have been made 
over to Professor R. G. Bhfindirkar, from whose competent hand a ’ 
critical edition may be shortly expected* 

The Yudhuhthirakdvya, Ifios. 166 and 167, is the same work of 
which I gave a short notice in my Report for 1374-75. I have only to 
add that the name of its author is Vdsudeva. Neither the MSS. nor 
the commentary state when or where he lived. The author of the 
commentary, Ratnakantha, wrote under Aurangzeb, in the 17th century. 

The Pnthmrdjavijaya, No. 150, is an historical work describing the 
victories of the famous Chfihumfina king Prithviraia of Aimir and 
Bilhi, who fell in 1193 A,D. 
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It is a pity that the old MS. is mutilated, and in such a condi^ 
tion as Kmake the ivork of reading it very difficult. The beginning 
is The leaves which contain cantos I.-X. have been broken 

jp-ritie middle by the friction of the thick string used for sewing the 
4;olnme. Further, the lower portions of a considerable number of 
leaves have been lost, and as the lower left-hand side of the margin, 
on which stood the figures numbering the leaves, has also been broken 
off, it is impossible to determine the connection of the ia|)per and 
the lower halves by any other means than by the sense^"' In order to 
make quite sure, I began to decipher and to tr^g^ibe first Sarga 
XL and the small portion of Sarga XIL^Kich, though hardly^a 
single verse is without lacunae, can be rej^^d understood most easily, 
s* My intention was to go later backwanl/over the first cantos. I regret 
^hat other more pressing work )^s prevented me from doing this. 
All I can give, at present, is^-'hote on the contents of canto XL Its 
fjj^t verses state that the-^king, Prithviraja, was angry. His minister 
tri^'^to appease him. While the latter was speaking 
the {pratihdra) entered and announced the arrival of a 

messe\^g6^^%Jm Gujarat. The king ordered him to be introduced at 
once. messenger appeared and announced a great victory 

gained by the Gurjaras over the Gauris. The next two verses, 12 and 
13, are greatly mutilated, and their sense is not clear. In the 1 4th 
verse begins a consolatory speech of one ^rithwthkata^ which is ad- 
dressed to the king. After its conclusion the Baja dismisses the 
messenger from Gujarat with presents, and enters his picture-gallery. 
There Frithivibhaf a, who is now called ‘ the king of bards,’ vandi- 
rdja, shows to the king illustrations of the history of Rama and explains 
them to him, saying that the king is an incarnation of Rama, and that 
he may read his fate in them. These absurdities fill the remainder 
of the canto. 

It seems very probable that the battle between the Gffijaras and 
Gauris, i.e. the Musalmans, under Skdhdbuddin Ghori^ referred to 
in the text, is the victory gained by Mfilaraja 11. and Blnmadeva 11. 
A.D. 1176. The beginning of the poem gives the pedigree of the 
Chahumanas, and notices of Prithviraja’s predecessors. The Prithivt- 
i^djavijaya to he the work of a Pandit who lived at the Dilhi 
court. One of the chief reasons for this supposition is that the com- 
mentary on the work is by the same Jonaraja who wrote the Rdja^ 
tarangini and lived in the beginning of the i5th century, a little 
more than two hundred years after Frith vi raja’s time. The poem 
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deserves, therefore, to be analysed as far as the state to 

ailows it. Other copies will no doubt be found if they are highly 
after. The recovery of this work is a proof for the assertion wB: 
made in the introduction to the Fikramdnkacharita that the 
did, and do stiil, possess many historical poems, and that with a little 
’']^ience they will come out. Since the discovery of the Prithivtrd- 
jam](ty.a another historical work, written by a contemporary of the 
persons whose history is narrated, has turned up in Gujarat. This is 
Somesvara’s Ktrtikaumudi^ of which I have given some notice in my 
article on ‘Eleven T.and-Grants of the Chaulukyas,’ which will appear 
in the July number ot Indian Antiquary . 

The other Kasmirian MSb. of Sanskrit works written in India proper 
do not appear to possess any greav yalue. I have collated portions of the 
Mahdbhdrata with the version commex^^^ Nilakantha, and one Act/ 
of the Malatimadhava with Professor excellent editior^^* 

The differences which I found were not of great .. ^ortance. Among 
commentaries on htvyas written by Kasmirians, 
on the Ghatakharpara and of Jonar^ja on the 
attention. The former is really a work of the great Saiv 
who wrote about the year 1000 A.D. ’ .1 

In concluding this notice of the MSS. containing kdvyas,/ I will 
state that a MS. of the GUagovmda, which I could not acc^ire, has 
the following note at the end: — samdptam ehedam srigifagovindd- 
hUdham samkhinatamam sdstram sampurnam li ll kritih iribhojade« 

vdtmajasrirdmadevaputrasrijayadevapan ditar djasyeti sreyhh 11 atha 
lakskmanasenandmannpatisamaye srijayadevasya kavirdjapratishthd, 
etc. 

According to this statement Jayadeva lived under a king called 
Lakshmamsemx, As Jayadeva is thought to have been an inhabit- 
ant of Eastern India, it is not improbable that Lakshmanasena is the 
Vaidya king of Bengal whose inscription at Gaya is dated Vikrama 
Samvat 1173, or A.D. 1116.* 

Both according to their own account and according to the admissions 
of the learned in India, the Kasmirians were formerly as distinguished in 
the Alamkdrasdstra’ or poetics, as in poetry, and produced a long series 
of writers on this subject. The oldest text-hooks on Alamkdra, those of 
Bhamaha and Bhattan^aka, have been lost, but a great number are 
still extant, the earliest of which belong to the times of king Jayapida, 


* See Prinsep’iB Msays, II, 27S. 
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779-813 A,D. Oae of tliese, the Almhkdrasdstra of Bhatta Udbhates 
I found, together with a commentary ofPratihara Induraja, in Jesalmir. 
OfthisBhatodbhatta, Kalhana says* that he was Jayfipida’s Sabkdpati 
or chief pandit, and that he was paid daily a lakh of dmdras. It is 
to be regretted that the recipient of such magnificent pay did not write 
a more extensive book, and did not give ns extracts from contempora* 
neons poets. He has only composed a short treatise on the AlmhMras, 
or ‘ ornaments’ to be used in poetry, and most egotistically takes his 
examples from his own work, a Kumm*asambhava.'f 
The second work which probably belongs to this time is Vdmam^s 
well-known Ka'cydlmKhdravrittL Its editor, Dr. Cappeller, places it 
in the 12th century. But that is no longer possible, since Abhinava- 
gupta, who wrote in the beginning of the eleventh century, quotes 
(see below) as one of his authorities. This quotation 
makes it impossible to place Vamana later than the middle of the tenth 
century. But I am inclined to give credence to the tradition of the 
Kasmirian Panditoi that he was the Fdman% . whom Jayapida employed 
as one of his minisvers. A copy of the Kdvydlmikdravrittif No. 260, 
procured from Gwalior, is found in the collection. 

After the writers cf Jaydpida's reign follow Anandamrdkana and 
Eatndkara, who botf> belong to the middle of the ninth century. I 
have given above J the tacts which bear on the date of the latter. The 
former, A^iandavardhanu^ too, is mentioned by Kalhana§ as one of the 
ornaments of Avantimrmmi' s court. His great work is the Dkmnyd-^ 
loha.W Kdvydloka, or S^ihridaydloka, Nos, 254-257, a commentary in 
four chapters on certain ve*rses treating of Bhmni^ ^ implied meaning,’ 
which is considered the soul of poetry. 

Prom Abhinavagupfa^ s it appears that these verses are the 

composition of some older vrriter whose name is not given. But it is 
remarkable that they contaitx no mangaldoharana. Anandavardkana 
quotes the following poets an(| writers on Alamhdra : — 

Kdliddm^ foL 205, 1. 4.** \ 

Emndarika, fob 1115, 1. 2. 

Bdm^ foL 1. 8. 

Bhattadhhata, foL 715, 1,3. : i 

^ IV, 494. Mr. Troyer TJdhhata was a proper name, 

t Compare also ^nkar P, Famm^ Tmm* Or, Congr,^ p. 253. 
t F. m. I V. 34 

I OtwtpW Appx, IX., 

p. oxxxL^lne 14. ' / ' . 

■' to MS. Ho, 254 - ’ ■ 
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deserves, therefore, to be analysed as far as the state ^ to 

allows it. Other copies will no doubt be found if they are 
after. The recovery of this work is a proof for the assertion wB. 
made in the introduction to the VikramdnkacJiarita that the Hiui^^® 
did, and do still, possess many historical poems, and that with a little 
'^^nce they will come out. Since the discovery of the FritJiimrd- 
another historical work, written by a contemporary of the 
persons whose history is narrated, has turned up in Gujarat. This is 
Somes vara’ s Kirtikaumudi, ofwhichihave given some notice in my 
article on ‘Eleven T.and-Grants of the Chaulukyas/ which will appear 
in the July number of tUe Indian Antiquary. 

The other Kasmirian MSb-^f Sanskrit works written in India proper 
do not appear to possess any great value. I have collated portions of the ^ 
Mahdbhdrata with the version commeij-^^ 1 ^^. jv^'iiakantha, and one Act-'^ 

of the MalaHrnadhava with Professor excellent editior^ 

The differences which I found were not of great r^QJ.tance. Among 
commentaries on written by Kasmirians, thob^ 

on the Ghatakharpara and of Jonaraja on the de f 

attention. The former is really a work of the great 
who wrote about the year 1000 A. D. " .|f 

In concluding this notice of the MSS. containing kdvyas,j I will 
state that a MS. of the Gitagovinda, which I could not ac(|hire, has 
the following note at the end : — samdptani chedaiii srigtfagovindd- 
hkidham samkMnatamam sdstram sampurnam 11 11 kritih iribhojade-^ 

vdtmajasrir dmademputrasrijayadevapanditardjasyeti sreykh 1 1 atha 
laksJimanasenandiiianripatisa^naye srijayadevasya kavirajapratishtha^ 
etc. 

According to this statement Jayadeva lived under a king called 
Lakshmanasena. As Jayadeva is thought to have been an inhabit- 
ant of Eastern India, it is not improbable that Lakshmanasena is the 
Vaidya king of Bengal whose inscription at Gaya is dated Vikrama 
Samvat 1173, or A.D. 1116.^ 

Both according to their own account and according to the admissions 
of the learned in India, the Kasmirians were formerly as distinguished in 
the Alamkdrasdstra^ or poetics, as in poetry, and produced a long series 
of writers on this subject. The oldest text-books on Alamkdra, those of 
Bhamaha and Bhattan^aka, have been lost, but a great number are 
still extant, the earliest of which belong to the times of king Jayapida, 


^ See Pi’insep’s Essays^ II, 272. 
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V 779-813 A.B.^ Oae of Almhkdrmdstra of Bhatte Udblaatej,. 

I foimd, together with a commentary ofPratihara Induraja, in Jesalmir. 
Of this Bhatodbliatta, Kalhana says*^ that he was Jayilpicla’s SabMpatii 
or chief pandit, and that he was paid daily a lakh of dmdras. It is 
to be regretted that the recipient of such magnificent pay did not write 
a more extensive book, and did not give us extracts from contempora* 
neons poets. He has only composed a short treatise on the Alamhdras^ 
or ‘ ornaments’ to be used in poetry, and most egotistically takes his 
examples from his own work, a Kumdrasmkhham.^ 

The second work which probably belongs to this time is Fdmam^s 
well-known Edv^dlamMravritti, Its editor, Dr. Cappeller, places it 
in the 12th century. But that is no longer possible, since Abhinava- 
gupta, who wrote in the beginning of the eleventh century, quotes 
Fdv^jynM (see below) as one of his authorities. This quotation 
makes it impvossible to place Vamana later than the middle of the tenth 
century. But S am inclined to give credence to the tradition of the 
Kasmirian Pandit.5( that he was the Fdmam whom Jayapida employed 
as one of his minisv^rs, A copy of the Kdvydlmhkdravritti, No. 2fi0, 
procured from Gwal|or, is found in the collection. 

After the writers cf Jayapida^ s reign follow Anandamrdhana and 
Eatndkara^ who botih belong to the middle of the ninth century. I 
have given above J the thcts which bear on the date of the latter. The 
former, Amndamrdhanu^^ too, is mentioned by Kalhaiia§ as one of the 
ornaments of Avmitivarmi%n’ $ court. His great work is the Bhvanyd- 
loka,^ Kdvydloka, or Sixhiidaydloka, Nos. 254-257, a commentary in 
four chapters on certain veVses treating of Dhvanij ‘ implied meaning,* 
which is considered the soul of poetry. 

From Ahkinavaguptd s T^ka^ it appears that these verses are the 
composition of some older v^iter whose name is not given. But it is 
remarlmble that they contaii.\ no many aid thar ana. Anandanardhana 
quotes the following poets anil writers on Alamkdra : — 

Kdlidha, foL 20§, 1. 4.*=^ 

Fundarika, foL 1115, 1. 2. 

Bhattodhhata^ fol. 71^, L 3% i 

* Udyai. IV, 494. Mr. Troyer hap^-teTseeJir^t TTdhhata was a proper name, 
t Compare also ^ankar P, Pancm, Trans. Or, Congr.^ p, 253. 
t F. 4^- ' ' ' , j Y. 34. 

' I Odmparo Appx. K., pi^xx.-oxxxii. 

, f 11, p. oxxxOme 14. , 

These figures to MS. No, 254 
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Bhdmahay foL 27^ » I* 2» 

Sanmkena^fcA. 99a, I. 6. 

Sdtavdiuma, fol. 97^6 1. 2. 

He calls Biina sfJuhivwvamMiyajampadavarnanakartd tlie author 
of the description of the country called Sthd?wisvara, i,e. Tha- 
nesar, and indicates thereby that we have to look out for yet another 
composition, probably a geographical one, of the famous friend of 
Harshavardhana-— Siladitya, Sa^'vamia^ a writer whose works have 
not yet been recovered, is said by Anandavardhana to have composed 
a Harivijapakavi/a^ apparently a poem describing the great deeds of 
Vishnu. Anandavardhana says nothing about his own parentage or 
circumstances. The first three chapters of his work have been com- 
mented on by Abhrnavaffupta, regarding whom I shall say more in his 
proper place. According to the latter, No. 254, foL 61, 1. 1; Anan- 
davardhana wrote a vivriti of the D ha r mot tamd vinisckapaiUcd, A 
bad copy of the Blmanydloha is, as Prof. Aufrecht informs me, in the 
India Office library. 

llatndkara^s work (No. 253) is a very small one. It contains an 
explanation of the Prakrit verses used in a work r ailed dhvanisdstra^ 
which the collection does not include.* 

The next author on Alamkdra is Mukulay the ‘ son of the famous 
Bhatta Kallaia- His father was a contemporary of Eatnakara, and one 
of the great authorities on Saiva philosophy .f Miikula’s short treatise 
(No. 224) contains the theories of the Indian rhetoricians on ahhidhdy 
the ' appellative power’ residing in words. I found this work first in 
the Jesalmir Blmndd)\ the copy of which is accompanied by a com- 
mentary. 

After Mukula comes the great Saiva philosopher, mahdmdhehard- 
chary ay Ahkinavaguptay who wrote in the last quarter of the 10 th, 
and in the first half of the 11th century.. J Like many other holy 
men of the East, this saint did not disdai a secular poetry, and gained 
as great a reputation in the Alamkdramkra as in the ^aivadarmna. 
His work on poetics, the Lochanay is A very profound and difficult 
commentary on Anandavardhana’s BhMnydloha^ It contains quota- 
tions from, and mentions by name, th J following authors and works i— 
Indurdjay fol. la, 1. 3 of No. 254.1 

* The only guarantee for the identity of thm"' ^aindJcarOi with the author of 
the Haravijaya is the statement of the Kasmiri^- Pandits, and the epithet 
Msmtrakdch6/rya given to him in the colophon. ,,, 

t See Mdjat, ?. 66 and App^. H.^-pp. catxvi. seqq. - 
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Tatiia^ fol. 20aj,!. 3. 

I)kar?}'ioff.amd viniscMi/atikctf foh Sla^ h 1 . 

Bha/fa?idi/a/eaj fol. lib) I* lU 

Bhiiiiodhhatih fol. 76, 1. 6. 

Bhctrtrihai'i^ io\, 33ai \. 12. 

Bhdmaha, fol. 7, 1. 6. 

Mamrathai ioh ^byl. %, 

Vdmana^ fol. 7 hyh 

Amongst these the first two tTere Abhinavagupta’s teachers. Taut a 
especially instructed him in Alamlmrai and was the author of a work, 
called KdvyakautuJm, on which Abhinavagupta wrote a commen- 
tary. Of Manor atJia it is stated that he was a contemporary of 
Anandavardhana. 

In the latter half of the eleventh century falls Eudrafa, the author 
of the Kdm/dlamkdra, No. 248. The sign of interrogation which 
stands against the author’s name in the classified list may be removed. 
For, a comparison of the Kasmirian MS. with the fragment of the work 
which I obtained from Jesalmir settles the question of the authorship 
of the book definitively. The Jesalmir copy contains adhydyas 3-5 
with a commentary by Svetambara, and mentions Rudrata’s name in 
the colophon of each chapter. The fifteenth sloka of the 5th adhydyas 
which contains an example illustrating one of the author’s rules, gives 
also his name Kudrata, and states further that he was also called 8atd-> 
nanda, and that he was the son of one Bhatta Vdmuka.^ Eiidrata’s 
time is fixed by the fact that Buyyaka, who wrote in the be- 
ginning of the 12th century, quotes him. The Kdvyalamkdra is a 
work which not only treats of tht almiikdrasy but contains, like Dan- 
din’s a, a complete view of the Indian speculations on 

poetical composition. It gives many details wdiich are left out in 
other works. It is divided into 16 adhydyas^ and written in the Arya 
metre. The quotations illustrating the rules are numerous, but in 
no case has the source been given. Rudrata’s ^rmydratilakaf No. 264, 

^The text of the verso and Svetambai*a*s comment thereon are as follows : — 

Bmm fwrrf WWW 

rfw^: I mm 

qri qfrftr^ l lew 

[erete] m !! 
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has been known for a long time, and has been published bj Professor 
Stenzler as an appendix to the MeghaMta, , 

Mugyakci^s Almhkdrasarmsva, Nos, 236-239, has already been 
described by Professor Aufrecht, Odeford Gatal,^ p. 210a. In 
the Oxford MS, the name has been changed to Rdjdnaka Euppaka ; 
ppa for yya is a very common mistake in Indian transcripts 
of Kasmirian Devanagari MSS,, because , the Bach-Bhattas will 
make the two groups look nearly alike. Regarding Muyyakds 
date I have spoken above- The identification of the author 
of the Alamkarmatvasva mth Manhhds teacher is still further 
confirmed by the date of his commentator, Jayarathai who explained 
Sarmsmhj AlmiihdrmimarBini, Nos. 230-33.^ This Pandit 
was a son of Sringara, and the author of the Tantralokaviveka. In 
the concluding verses of that worki* we are told that Sringara had two 
sons, Jayaratha and Jayadrafka, the former of whom wrote the 
Vweka, The MSS, frequently vacillate between the two names. In 
the colophon of the Vweka we have Jayadratim instead of Jayaratha, 
and in No, 231 the author is likewise called pr. m. Jayadratha. In 
Nos, 232-33 of Gxt Mamkarmimarkmi the name is Jayaratha^ and 
this must therefore be considered the right name. The entry in the 
classified list, Appx. I., p. xv., ought to be corrected accordingly. 
The date of Jayaratha will be discussed below. It may sufiSce to say 
here that he certainly wrote about the end of the 12th century. 

The remaining Kasmirian works on Alamkdra the authors of which 
are named, the Alamkdraratndkara^ Nos. 227, 227a, the Alanikdrase« 
kharUi Nos. 234-3.5, and \h,Q KdvyaprakdmmidL 8ahdavydpd7*avichdra^ 
are, I think, all later than the Fma?*kinL With regard to the last 
two, whose author is Mammata, I rely not so much on the story of the 
Pandits, which makes him the maternal uncle of SAkarsha, the author 
of the Naishadkacharitayt as on the fact that Mammata, who has en- 
joyed a great reputation both in Kasmir and in India proper for the last 
three or four hundred years, is not quoted once by the earlier writer^^ 
I do not think that this fact can be explained otherwise than by assum- 
ing that he came after them. The Kasmirian MSS. of the Kdvya- 
prakdsa differ somewhat from the Indian vulgata. One of the most 

Oxf, Catal,, loc* cit 
t Appx. II., p, cliii., vv. 3648, -II. 

J Hall’s V$ismddatH, p. 55. 
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impoilmit :Yarious:, reacM^^ is that in the well -known passage,^' 
SnMrsIuider : hdnddinmi dliamm for dhdvalcddinmk dkmiam. Dha- 
vaka^, whose, name is imkiiown m Kalmh;, ■may he' struck off the list of 
Indian, poets. . 

Manikyadeva or Manikyacliandra, the prince who caused the dlani- 
sekhara to he written, is not a Kasmirian, but ruled or lived in Dilhi 
just before the MahommedaQ period, as he says that his grandfather 
defeated the king of Kabila, i.e. Kabul. 

The new treatise on metrics, Kshemendra^ s SmrittatilaJati No. 2/0, 
is very clearly written, and valuable on account of numerous quotations 
which illustrate the rules. The authors’ names are added to many of 
them. 

In the collection of grammatical MSS. those belonging to Panini’s 
school take the precedence. Among the latter the Vyrnlfij/aparihlid- 
skdirntih Nos. 31 9-20, f bears the most ancient name. The Kas- 
mirian Pandits are unanimous in declaring it to be a production of 
the author of the Smhgraha, But Dr. Kielhorn, to whom I submitted 
the book immediately after its discovery, tells me that he cannot dis- 
cover in it any proof of great antiquity, and that it contains only the well- 
known Farihkdshds, He thinks it not unlikely that the title has been 
given to it because some Pandit believed the Paribhdshds to belong to 
Vyadi. I must leave the question to the decision of those Sanskritists 
who make the Vydkaranakdstra their speciality. 

The three MSS. Nos. 303-305 represent the meagre result of a long 
and laborious inquiry regarding Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya, a work which 
for the present is, as it were, the corner-stone for the history of Sanskrit 
grammar and literature. As the controversy regarding the genuine- 
ness of our present text of the Mahdhhdshya had been going on for 
some time before my visit to Kasmir, I was particularly anxious to 
obtain a trustworthy and complete Kasmirian MS. of the work, in 
order to ascertain if Kasmir possessed a redaction diflerent from the 
Indian one. When I began my inquiries the Pandits told me that 
the Blidshya was not studied in Kasmir, and that they knew only 
of two complete MSS. of the work. One of these belonged to Pan- 

* Hall, Vdsavddattd, p, 10. I will add that the Government copy attributes 
the Kdvyapralcdkmidarsana to Anandaka who was a Kasmirian, not to Bitikaii- 
tha, as Dr. Hall states. It says : ^^Bliadanga saptasr%dimiUsh%i gateslm mrshesTiu 
haleradarsi l{dvya'prakdk vidMvadvkritydnandena sallahshawnandanena || 
kimadrdj d'nobhdn'vyatiUlcena rdjdnahanandahena vimcMtam IcdvyapTalmsanida- 
Tsanam saindptam^ The date of the Mdarsma is therefore 1666 A.D. 

t See Appx, II,, p. cxxxix. 
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dit Kesavram, and tlie other to the sons of the late Pandit Sahebrani, 
With some trouble 1 got a sight of both these copies, and found that 
they were BeTanagar! MSS,, brought from India. Kesavram’’ s copy 
had been imported into the Valley by a Pandit of Baramhla who 
had resided for some time in Benares. His heirs had sold it for 
one hundred Kasmiri rupees (of ten annas each) to its present 
owner. After this transfer had been effected, Pandit Sahebram 
also had found it necessary to procure a copy, and had finally 
obtained one from the Panjah. Both these copies are new, not 
older than fifty or sixty years. They contain Kaiyata’s Pradipa 
also. As soon as the origin of these two MSS. had been deter- 
mined, 1 told my friends that I neither desired to acquire them nor to have 
them copied, and that they must hunt for Bliurja or old Sarada paper 
MSS. They grumbled a good deal, and complained of my unreason- 
ableness. But gradually they produced the three MSS. which now be- 
long to the collection. All three are certainly more than a hundred 
years old, and most probably copied from older Bhurja MSS. I sent 
them, immediately after I received them, to Dr, Kielhorn, for compa- 
rison with his Indian MSS. He informs me that they do not differ 
materially from the latter. I think that this fact is not without im- 
portance for the question regarding the genuineness of the text of the 
Makdbliashpay though it is desirable that it should be confirmed by 
the discovery and collation of an old Bhurja MS. Just when I left 
Kasmir I heard that such a MS. had been found in the library of an 
ignorant Brahman, who believed it to be a MS. of the Kathdsariud- 
gara^ and used it, as is frequently done with MSS. of that work, for 
purposes of divination. Efforts have been made to obtain the book, 
but hitherto without success. 

In connection with the subject of the MahdbMshya I may also state 
that I have examined with particular care in all accessible MSS. of the 
Edjatarangini the verse, I. 176, which refers to its introduction into 
Kasmir. Most MSS. read lahdkvd desdttdsmdt 

taddgamam\pravartitmmnahdh}tdskgmhsvmh chavydkaranmh hritam |l 
But some, and among them KesavrWs codex archetypm, mvLApnma 
manu, labdkvddesam tasmdt, etc. I think that this is the original but 
corrupt reading of the MS., and that the vulgata desdttmmdt is purely 
conjectural. The Kasmirians felt, and now feel, that the reading 

A pin is driven into the MS., and the verse in which the point sticks is 
supposed to give someohie to the future fate of the inquirer. The practice is 
■well known in Inrope too. ' ' ■ 
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ladhdhviuhkm does not readily give any sense. The attempt to 
restore the passage by writing desdt tasmdt * is, in my opinion, not a 
happy one. I accept Dr, Kielhornhst emendation, demntardt, as 
the most probable, both on account of the analogy of the passage 
in the Fahjapadii/a and on account of Rdjat. IV. 487jJ where 
desdntardt actually occurs. As to the translation of the word dyayna^ I 
think with I)r. Kielhorn that it means ‘ the tradition’ or " the traditional 
interpretation’ of the mstra. I have consulted the most learned gram- 
marians in Benares, Indore, and other parts of India on this point. 
Ail unanimously declare that dgama must be taken in the sense for 
which Dr. Kielhorn contends, and some even go so far as to deny the 
possibility that dgama can ever mean grantka. Though they are 
undoubtedly correct as flu* as the usage of the Faiydkaranas is con- 
cerned, and dgama is not used in the sense of a yi^amnvitical work, still 
their assertion goes too far. For the Jainas speak of their fortg-Jhe 
dgamas or sacred works, and the Saivas recognize the authority of 
eighteen dgamas^ In these two cases the word is certainly used as a 
synonym of grantha^ and is frequently, by lakshand, applied to 
designate MSS. As may be inferred from these remarks, I stand on the 
side of those who are disposed, until the very strongest proofs to the 
contrary are adduced, to consider the present text of the Mahdbhdshya 
to be genuine. 

. My search for copies of KahjateCs Pradtpa were attended with still 
scantier results than the inquiry regarding the Mahdbhdshya. No. 306 
contains a very small portion of the commentary on the NavdhniM^ 
The MS. dates, I think, from the same time as the pieces of the Bhdshya, 
The Kasmirians tell an anecdote regarding Kaiyata, which is perhaps 
worth mentioning. Kaiyata was, they say, an inhabitant of one of the 
smaller towns of the Valley, according to some of Pd'mpur^ according, 
to others of Yechgdm. He lived in great poverty, and entirely gave 
himself up to the study of the Mahdbhdshya and of grammar. In 
this kdstra he acquired so great a proficiency that at last be could explain 
the whole Bhdshya to his pupils without looking at a MS., and 
he understood even those passages which Fararuchi (?) had marked by 
kundalas (O) as unintelligible. Once a foreign Pandit from southern India, 
named according to one authority Krishuambhat^a, came into Kasmirand 
went to see Kaiyate at his home. He found him sitting before his house, 

^ The copy in the Government collection has desam tasmdt taddgamaL Here 
the last i is a clerical mistake, 

t ind. Ant. lY, 107, 



See Kielhorn, Ini. Ant. V, 243, 
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engaged in inaiuiai labour, and explaining at tlie same time to bis 
pupils tiie most difficult portions of the Bhdshya from memory. 
Amazed at the Pandit’s great learning and his abject condition, the 
foreigner hastened to the king of Kasmtr and obtained from him a 
muma granting to Kaiyata a village and an allowance of grain. But 
when he brought the deed to the Pandit the latter steadfastly refused 
to accept the gift, because he considered it unlawful as coming from 
a king. Later Kaiya^ left Kasmir and wandered to Benares. There 
ne vanquished the Pandits at a mhhd by his great learning, and com- 
posed the FracUpa at the request of the Sabhapati. According to this 
story the FracNpa was not written in Kasmir, and, if the statement 
that Kaiyata lived at Pdmpur is true, it cannot he older than the 9th 
century. For that town was built by Padma in the reign of Ajitaplda, 
844-849 A.D."^ Dr. Kielhorn has lately stated in his pamphlet on 
the Mahdbhdskya that he does not think Kaiyata an old writer. 
I agree with him on this point, and do not believe that he is older than 
the 13th century A.D. The earliest Indian grammarian who quotes 
him is, as far as I know, Sayana-Madhava. I have heard it asserted 
by Indian Pandits that Kaiyata was a brother of Mammata. 

The small fragment of Chanritas Grammar, No. 289, is more curious 
than useful. As Chandra was a Kasmirian, or at least taught in 
Kasmir, there is no reason to doubt of its genuineness. Dr. Kdelhorn 
thinks that, to judge from the fragment, the arrangement of Chandra’s 
grammar must have resembled that of the Kaumud% or, as Dr, 
Burnell would say, that of the grammarians of the Ai7idm scliooL 

The MS. of the Kdkikil vrittii No. 283, is a real gem. It is the 
most correct and best written birch -bark MS. in the whole collection, 
and almost without a lacuna. I collated a small portion of its contents 
with Professor Balasastri’s edition, and found not inconsiderable differ- 
ences. The readings of the Kasmirian MS. appeared to me the better 
ones. It also gives the correct statement I’egarding the authors of the 
work. In the colophons of the first four adhydyas Jaydditya is 
named as the author, and in those of the last four Fdmana, Professor 
Baiasastri told me that he had found the same statements in one 
other MSof He considers the authors to have been ndstikas, and 
men of small grammatical learning, who had not penetrated to the 
deepest depth of the mstra. The Kasmirians think that probably 
'^daydditya is another name of the learned king Jaydptda, and that 

* XT. 693. The date is Geaeral Cimningham's correct one. 

t Compare also 0r. Kielhorn’s pamphlet on the MaMbMshya. 
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FmmM is Ins uiiiiisterj who is mentioned by Kailiaua. Be t-.hat as if 
may, the KtUikd vnJ.fi is not a modern workj. and most probably 
has been written by a Kasnurian, The Government MS. has been made 
over to Professor Billasastrl to be used for his edition of the Kdsikd. 

The pieces of J hietidrabiifld hi s Nydsa, Nos. 284-86*, have ireen 
transcribed from a, dilapidated bircinbark volume belonging to P. Bal 
IvoL Other portions of the work have been acquired in former years, 
in the Dekhaii, in Alimadabad, and in Bikaner. But the Govenimeut 
collection docs not yet contain copies of the Vltiiand Vlll'tli 
1 have stated already above that Jinendralmddhi lived, according to the 
Kasniirians, at Varfthaniiila“IInshkaprira. He wais a Baudrlha ciscelir, 
and is certainly not later than the i2th CLUitiirv, as the Ayrac? Is qiioteil 
by Vopadeva,.''' 

Among the smaller works explaining tin* appendices lo I'anini’s 
grammar, the Dhdtupdfha, the nipdduHrnjaija-upamrpnpd.fkaH^ and 
the linpasiiiras, Kshirasvamirfs treatises, Nos. 2/2, 287-88, 290, arc* 
of some interest, as the date of this author is known. Be is, according 
to the perfectly credible Kasmirian tradition, the grammarian Kshira, 
who instructed king Jap aptda.’f The Linpdnumsa/iaf^kd, fuarvdidha- 
!aksha7n1j Nos. shows as authors two w^eli-knowii names, 

SavarasvdmiHi the son of D'iptasvamin, and Harskavardliana, the sou 
of Srivardhana. The latter appears to have been a prince. J I am, 
however, doubtful if it is permissible to identify him with the patron of 
Bana and Hiwen Tiisaiig, as the latter’s father is called Pmbhdkara- 
TMvdhana. Still it is quite possible that Prablirdvaravardhana may 
have had a second name. In like manner I am doubtful if the 
Savamsudmin of the Luigdnusdsfina is the same as the famous conn, 
mentator on the Mwidihsdsutnu, It is a curious tact that the name 
of the father of the latter is not mentioned in any of the M8S. of the 
Mimduoidhkdskya accessible to me, and that the best Hastris at Puna 
and Benares do not know it. Tins question, too, carniol yet he decided. 
Bui J think there is a cdiancc that tlie MSS. of the Lhigdnifkhaiia 
may linally settle the date of the famous Munamsist. 

The collection of works referring to theKatanira or KalApa grammar 
esf Barvavannan includes — 

A, The (S’d/rrt-6’, No. 281. 

■ 'B. Commenlaries : — 

I Authf.hi, 66/. Caift/., p. 170. 

f R<\ioU fV. compare a ho 8, P. Pandii, Tmm, Or, Oongr,, p. 25 A. 

J Compare Appx, K., p, cxxxis^ concluding verse, 
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1. Ldi/hitvfilliy by Ciihuchclibukablmijfcas Nos. 279-80, 

2. B(iLthodhiu% by Jagacldhara, Nos. 297-299^ and the Nfim 

tliereou, No. 300* 

3. by UgrablitU^^^ 

. CJ, Some iLxiliary works 

7^^ L The Kdtantrakmmiicli, by Govardhaiia, Nos. 77“7'8j arranged' 
like Bliattoji’s : 

2, ihi'/a/>rn7t’arawa6Yij/i^a/2, by Yogariljas No, 292. 

3. f^idklulmqwakny last two refer to the 

method of iaterpreting the 

in order to show wliat may be expected from these new materials 
for the text of the Katantra grammar, I have printed in Appendix IL, 
p. Ixxxiv., the various readings fbimd in Ghliixclihiika’s vrltti and the 
Bdhthodkhii as compared with Professor Eggeiing’s edition, which is 
based on Indian MSS. 

I do not think that any one of the Kasmirian commentaries on the 
is older than the 13th century, though I have only circum- 
stantial proofs for this assertion. But in the Kavsmiriau poems of the 1 Itli 
and 12th centuries the Pandits never boast of, or are praised for, their 
prolicieiicy in the Katantra, Bilhaiia, Mankha, xllamkara, and others 
always represent themselves, or are represented, as students of Panini’s 
grammar and of the It seems to me, therefore, that the 

Katantra cannot have enjoyed in those times that great popularity 
which it now has in Ka.4mir, and that it must have come later into so 
very general use, when Kasmirian scholarship declined. On the other 
hand, the Suhyaklidnydsa is mentioned by the Thibetan Pandit 
Taranatha. The Kasmirians say (and their statement is also found 
in the MSS.*) that Sarvavarman wrote the Katantra for king Sdta-^ 
mihana^ who when engaged with his wives in the jalakrtdd had to blush 
for his ignorance of Sanskrit grammar. In answer to an exclamation 
^■imdakalrmmh kshipa,^ which was addressed to him by one of his queens, 
he pelted her with sweetmeats, and was laughed at as a fooL lie then 
look to studying grammar, and employed Sarvavarman to compose 
an easy treatise on the subject. The anecdote is worth nothings 
but there is no reason to riject the tradition that Barvavarmaii was a 
protege of one of the Satavahana kings of the Dekhan. Sutaviihaiia is 
family name : vide Nasik Inscr. No. 5 , Trans. Or. Coagt.^ pp. 338, 359. 


Kaio.nirakmntiudi beginning: mittni fam kirvmuirni-fhytvh yah 
fUjvakim (P) j ^i<Uamkainm'dit^-i’ thorn Mda^ilslra'i'h mhharh 
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Amoogtlje reioaiiihig MSS. the Undiii'vriiii, tlaktpdJty by Mitnikpa^ 
Nos. 27*1 -rib deserves a remark. It:seems to be the work q noted 
by IJjjvaljulaitaj but I am unable to Ibid'. out. to which gramma tiea I sys- 
tem it belongs. The given have certainly iiothiiig in common 

with those commentetl on by Uj]miladaUaJ^ The Riipmutdra is a 
work wliich gives ail the verbal forms ami derivatives, and resembles 
the Madkaty/'j/d dhdtiwritti and the so-called Dhundhis of the Jainas. 

As regards the works on Prakrit grammar, the text of the copies 
of the Prdlmtuprakdsa and of its Nos. 2TJ-4, differs very 

e'onsiderablj from that given in Professor Cowell’s edition. Tiie 
two MSS. are, unfortmiatelv, not very good. The oldest has ap- 
pareotlj^ been coffied from a mutilated birch -bark volume, the leaves 
of which had. lost pieces on the right-hand side. But if a new edi- 
tion of the Frdkrllnprakdm is prepared, Kasmlrian MSS. ought to 
be consulted., This is so nmcli the more necessary as Bhamaha eer- 
ialuiy w'as a Kasmirian. 

Among the kashas t.lie most important work is the Lokaprakdm of 
Kshemen fif'd, V pasaddsa, Nos. 339-10, a copy of wdiich is preserved iu 
the Berlin library, ami has been described by Professor Weber, 


Catalog., p. 22-1. I cannot 


agree with 


Profes>sor M^eber either as 


to the age of tlic book or as to its value, Ksheniendra Fydsaddsa 
can be nobody bat the ])oet, wdio wrote, as I have shown above, in 
the eleventh century. If the surname were not sufficient to prove 
this, the contents of the book would. For Kshemendra the poet was 
a practical man, wdio loved to describe the actual daily life of his 
times. He siiows this in the Ealdv'ddsa and the Samayamdtrikd. 
Exactly the same spirit pervades the Lokaprakdkt. This work gives 
a great amount of information on the daily life of the Hindus, which 
elsewhere w’c seek in vain. He gives forms for hundis, or letters of ex- 
change, bonds, and the like, the titles of most of the Kasmirian officials, 
in some cases with explanations, a list of the parganas into which Ka^s- 
mlr was divided, etc. The importance of such information cannot bo 
overrated, as all the other koshuhdms live too high in the clouds of 
the sdstras and of poetry to care about such trivial matters as the 
geography, administration, and commerce of their country I regret 
nothing more than tliat I could obtain only the two copies of the work 
entered in the classified list, and that a commentary was not to be had. 
The txvo copies are too bad to allow an edition to be made. I have 


^ See Appx» IT,, p. cxxiii. 



, foBT. in snarch';-.o-f .sanseett mss.; ' ,. 

offered to iny KaHmiriaii friends a considerable reward for a . good; MS,-, 
juul encouraged P. Darnotlar . to write a commentary on the baok» 
The complete copy, No . 339, which is ■ pimlmbly fifty 4wo yeai^^ 

I fear has been 'cooked,’ as in some of the formulas;; Miisairnan names 
;are;use£h ... 

The new Kasha by Mankha, Nos. 337-38, is not veiy important, 
hut its author is probably the poet of the 12tli century who composed 
the ^/'Vmntha&hurlta, For the Kasha is quoted by the pupil of Herna- 
chandra (died il74) wha \n‘ote the AMkdrthakmramkaumudif the 
cormrientarv on ileinachandra’s Anekdrthakosha. In Maiikha’s 
glossary the words are arranged according to their final letters, e,g. 
kdntdk ekdkshardh, diyikshm^dh, trijakshardh The new^ copy 

of the Anelalrthadhoanimaitjan proves that its author was MahdJi% 
shapanaki, and that the oft-fpioted be struck off 
tlie list of desiderata/^ 

Tile most interesting woi'ks in section X. of the classified list are the 
Frakastahhthhya, by Framsta.lAm. 39(i and 397, which explains the 
f mseslvikasiltras and its commentary the Nydyakandali by Bridhara, 
The latter is particularly valuable, because its author gives bia 
date Saka samvat 913, or 991 A.D, Bridhai’a’s father was named 
Baladev'X, and his mother Ahbokd. He lived under the protection of a 
prince called Pundaddsa, in the village of Bknrisrishli in Bukskimrd^ 
dhdd^ I do not knoAv where these localities are to be found, I ob- 
tained copies of both these works on the Vaihshlkadarmna from 
the Jesalnnr Bhayddr, 

A curious and very useful though modern treatise is the Lauldka^ 
nydyasamcnadia, Nos. 400-401, of Ray kuuddJia, a Rajput. J This worthy 
has collected the nydyas or ‘ inferences from familiar instances, ’ which 
occur in the Msf.ras, especially those from the Feddntamstrai e.g. dan- 
ddpnpikau.ydya dehaltd/tpanydya^etc^ The collection is not complete, 
but contains a good deal more than what Professor Balasastri has given 
in liis article in the PaudlL P. Viimanacharya Jhalklkar is at present 
engaged on a still more extensive work on this subject, wliich will 
comprise about 900 such 7iydyas^ 

Among the few Vedanta works from Kasmlr, the commentary on the 
BhctgavadgUd is the only one to which it is necessary to call attentions 
because its author is the famous Saiva philosopher Ahhmewagupta^ 

* Set? Appx. II., p. cxL 
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regarding whose date, as will appear presenth% there can be no doubt. 
That is more tlnin can be said of the authors of the other ancient fU'ds 
of this work. 

Tlie works placed in class XIII. of the list in Appx. L, tSaiva 
Philosophy and Tantras/ are comprised by the Kasmirians under the 
general name Saiva khira. But in reality they belong to several 
distinct mstras which all draw their origin from the Baiva creed. We 
liave firstly a certain number of works referring to the ritual of Saivism, 
professed in Kasmir, viz. ; — 

(ff) 2)U\s/i(mdIiis, or, as they are commonly called in Kasmir, 
Kalddihshcis, 

{h') Works on the nitya, naimittiha, kmiya kriyds, i.e. rites which 
a Saiva has to perform daily, or on particular occasions, or in order to 
obtain particular benefits. 

(c) Works on the Tantrika amishthcmm, the magic rites which also 
are kdmya rites, or at least closely resemble them. 

Another portion of the MSS., and by far the largest, refers to the 
transcendental doctrines, or the philosophy, of the Baivas. These must 
be divided into two classes, according to the two great ^^aiva schools 
of Kafeir : — 

(a) Works referring to the so-called Bpandasdstra of Vasvgupta, 

(h) W'orks belonging to the PratyabhijndkUtra of Somdnanda and 
JJtpala. 

To a third division belong the various stotras or hymns addressed 
to Siva, which, on account of their ptirely philosophical contents, have 
been yjlaced here instead of under Poetry. 

There are, further, a few of the Saiva Agamas and pieces of two 
Sutras, the Kula and Vdtula, which I am unable to classify, though 
it is not difficult to see that they refer to Saivism.'^ 

The works belonging to the first class require not many remarks. 
The rites which they teach are, as I have stated above, imitations of 
Yedic ceremonies, and some of the employed are real Vedic 

mantras, while others are the w^ell-known formulas of the Mantrasdstra, 
consisting of monosyllables. The Karmakriydkdnda, Nos. 43S-39, was 
composed in Vikrama S. i 130, or 1073-74 A.D.f The guru of Soma- 
sambliii, its author, was called Sasiva, and his paramaguru Isdna. 

* One w'ork, the ^adhanadu/piku, has been placed by mistake in class XIII. It 
is a Vaisbnava book, and sliunld stand in class XII, 

t No. 436, ibi. o7i>, I. 1*2 srimh'am>(inlmnfiyahdlamm.udhlLare$liu Hngtipm- 
hliih smnadhikesku mteshvehdda^asUf etc. 
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As regards the works comprised in the second division^ not one of 
them is older than the end of the eightli century. Vasuguptu^ the author 
of the SpcmrIali'dnJm, No. to whom, as tradition has it, the 
iiafiutras were revealed, taught liis doctrine to Bhatta IiaUaki,'f a eon- 
temporary of Avantwarmtm, A.D. 854. J It may therefore he inferred 
that Vasiigiipta came forward with his doctrine about the end of the 
eighth century, or even a little later. In no case can he have been earlier. 
His system has been described by Sayana-Madhava in the Sarvadarsa- 
nasmligraha under the title 8aivadarhna.§ I cannot characterize it 
better than by quoting Professsor Gough’s words in liis prefatory note to 
the translation : “ The Saivas have a considerable resemblance to the 
Theistic Sankhya ; they hold that God, souls, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of philosophy is to disunite the 
soul irorn matter, and gradually to unite it to God. Siva is the chief 
deity of the system, and the relation of the three is quaintly expressed 
by the allegory of a beast, its fetters and its owner.” I may add that 
while Siva is the Atman, his spouse Parvati is . the parimarsaMti 
of the Atman, and, according to the Spandasa)iidoha,\\ is also called 
Spanda, Imicliiclichcddhhdsarupatayd, ‘ because she appears to be some- 
what moveable.’ Other names of the Sakti are wnm, hala, iidpoga^ 
hridayat mdlirt% para, etc., each of which refers to a peculiar aspect 
of the power.' From the resemblance which, as Professor Gough 
has shown, the Kasm Irian Saiva philosophy bears to the Saivism of 
Southern India, as well as from the statements which Bana, in the 
Sr^harshaclianta, and the Chinese pilgrims, make regarding the re- 
ligious sects of India, it is perfectly clear that Fasugupta was not the 
founder of the Baiva darsana. He probably did nothing more than 
change some of its doctrines. 

The Spandamtras, Nos. 5 1 8- 19, which, as well as the Kdrikd Nos. 
508- 10, must be considered as belonging to him, have been noticed 
by Dr. FitzEdward Hall, Catalogue, p. 196. Fasugupta^ s pupil 
BhatU Kallata composed the Spaitdasarvastui, a commentary on his 

Appx. II, clXY. 

f See BhilskarAoli^rya's VCuritiha, v. 4, Appx. II. clxviii., and Hall, Gf'italogue, 
p.190. 

I Edjat. Y. 66. 

§ See The Benares Pandit, Now Series, I., pp. 52 seqq. It ought to he noted 
that all SAyanats authorities seem to be Kasmirian works. 

II Fob 2a, 17. 

^ Compare also Dr. Hall, Catalogue, 196, where NAgabodha is mentioned as 
one of Tasugnpta’s predecessors, ^ 
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teacher's KdrikdJ' According to EMskara’s VdrUika, vv. 4-5, 
Kaliata seeius also to have composed Sutras of his own.f Among 
the otlier commentators on the Spandasutras and SpandahdrikiK 
Utpctlcty the author of the Spandapradiplha^'Ho. hVl^ belongs pro- 
bably to the first half of the tenth cent my, c. if he is the same 
person as he who wrote the FratyabhijmMstra. Rrimakantha, 
the author of the Tippana on the S^mndasarmsm calls himself* a 
pupil of JJtpaladeva, and lived therefore in the latter half of 
the tenth century (App, II. p. clxvii,). Kshemendra, the author 
of the Spandanirmyciy No. 511, and of the Spandasamdoha^ 517, 
appears to he identical with Kshemaraja, the pupil of Ahhinavagupta, 
and belongs to the first half of the eleveiitli century. To the same 
period belongs, I think, hlidskam^ the son of Dmdkara^ the author 
of the Varttiha^ between whom and Kaliata four generations of 
teachers intervened. J I am unable to make out the dates of the 
other authors. 

The second branch of the Saiva Bar Sana represented in the collec- 
tion, the Pratyabhijnddarsana, has also been described by Sayana.§ 
Its name means iiecognitive system.’ It appears to be a pure 
idealism, and an application of Sankaracharya’s principles to the 
Saiva philosophy. Sayana says regarding it|| : — Other Mfdiesvaras 
are dissatisfied with the views set out in the Saiva system as erroneous 
in attributing to motiveless and insentient things causality in regard 
to the bondage and liberation of transmigrating spirits. They therefore 
seek another system, and proclaim that the construction of the world 
or series of environments of those spirits is by the mere will of the 
Supreme Lord. They pronoiiuce that this Supreme Lord, who is at 
once other than and the same with the several cognitions and cognita, 
who is identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own conscious- 
ness, by rational proof and by revelation, and who possesses independ- 
ence, that is, the power of witnessing all things without reference to 
aught ulterior, gives manifestation in the mirror of one’s own soul to all 
entities as if tliey were images reflected upon it. Thus looking upon 

Appx. II. clxv-clxvii. The misprint in the laeading, winch makes Kalhta 
the author of the Fmxmnrt, ought to be corrected. It ought to he, “ Span- 
Sasanusva^ by Kaihita, with the SpaMdaiVhmuna, dhra,inaim^ by Efnnakaritha.” 

t Appx. XL clxviii 1 must confess that I do not quite understand the verses. 
They appear to be corrupt. 

T See Appx, II,, lac. cit, 

§ The Pandit, New Series, pp, 184 zeqq, 

j| The translation i:, Fiofeusor Gough's, given in the FandU^ ^ 
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recognition as a new nietliod for the attainment of ends, and of the 
highest end, to all men alike without any the slightest trouble and 
exertion such as external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these Mahesvaras set forth the system of recognition.” 

This system does not appear to be older than the end of the ninth 
century A.D., and because it is of so late a date it seems to me most, 
probable that its resemblance to Sankaracliarya’s doctrines cannot 
be purely accidental. To a connection between Sankaraeharya's 
school and the Fratyo^blit^nMarkana points also a Kasmirian tra- 
dition which asserts that the great Acharya of the South came to Kas- 
mir and was vanqiiishecl in a disputation by the chief exponent of the 
Fratyahhijhd doctrines, xihMnamtgupta, He is also said to have taken 
with him from Kasmir the Yindhyavasiiu dev!, which used to he lo" 
eated on the Dal lake near the present Shalimar gardens. Not one of 
these particulars can be true, but the story probably indicates that the 
Kasmirians knew of a connection betw^een the doctrines of the 
South and their owm. The basis for the history of the Pratyahkij- 
mkUtra is the date of Ahhinmagupta. This author gives the dates of 
two of his compositions. He says at the end of the Pnityabkij- 
ndvimarsim, hrilMti that, impelled by the worshipful 

Sambhii, he explained the Isuaraprafyabhijhd in the (Laukika) year 
90, w^hich corresponded to the Kaliyuga year 41 15,f in the month of 
Margasirsha, or A.D. 1015. Again, at the end of the Bhair avast otraX 
he declares that he hnished this hymn in the (Laukika) year 68, or if 
the hundreds are added, 4068, A e, in 993 xA.D. His literary activity 
falls, therefore, in the last quarter of the tenth century and the first 
quarter of The eleventh. This date is furtlier confirmed by the state- 
ment of the poet Kshemendra Vydsa that Ahldnauagupta was his 
teacher in Alamhtim. One of Kshemendra’s compositions, as stated 
above, is dated 1050 A.D.§ Ahklmmgupta says, in the beginningH of 
the BIwangdhka and of the BhagmadgUdiikd, that his teacher w^as 
Indurdja, and at the end of the latter work he refers to him as to the 
son of Bnbhutirdja, and grandson of BaticJmka, of the Kdtydyaria 
gotra. He further states at the beginning of the brihaii that 

he received instruction in the Fmtydhhipidvldhi from Lakshammia^ 

* Appx. 11., p. dix., 11. 22 aeqg. 

t (15) seek (I) Jaiadhi(4) sthe {(x>nlye yngamk), 

X Appx. II, , p. cixii. ■ § Sec above, p. Itb 

II See Appx. TL, pp, cxxxi, and cxlvii,. ■ 

' f Appx. II.., p. clix., II. 3-4; compare also p, clx., 1. 16, and p. clxi., h 5, 
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giipta, the son of Ncmtsimkagupfa, and that he is the -prasisJiga, or 
piipiFs pupil, of the gum whose work he explains. Couscqaently 
JJtpala, the author of the Pratgablvjmmstra, and son of Udayakara, 
was the teacher of Lakshamanagupta. Again, Samdad^idar w^as 
the teacher of Utpala, and it seems to me the iirst promulgator of 
the Pratyahhijua system, since he is the oldest aiitliority quoted for 
it both by Abhiaavagupta and by Sayana.f Now, as Abhinaragupta 
wrote between 993 and 1015 A.D.* Somananda must be placed about 
the beginning ot the tenth century. Utpala probably wrote between 
930 and 950 A.D., and Lakskamana taught between 950 and 975 or 
980. Abhinavagupta’s pupil was Kshemaraja,J who wrote the com- 
mentary on Bhattandrdy ana's Btavachintdmani, the Svarjiclumdo- 
ddyota, the ParamesastoirdmllvTitti, the Parayadrlhasamg\Hihachmi% 
the FraJ-inihlighthridaya, the SdmbaparichdUkdcmrrcm^^^ and other 
works not iiicliided in the collection. These treatises must all of them 
have been composed in the first half of the eleyenth century. As 
Kshemaraja calls Ahhinavagupta§ the or pupil’s pupil, of 

Bhattanarayaua, it follows that the latter must have been a contempo- 
rary of Utpala, and either have Indurd] a or Lakshamainngupta. 

The latest of all the writers on the Praf yahliighd who are represent- 
ed in our collection is Joyaratha^ the author of the Flve/ia, the com- 
mentary on Abhinavagupta's Taatrdloha, He gives his pedigree at 
great length, |j and says that his great great grandfather’s brother 
Sivaratha (/. c. v. 21) was the minister of king Uchcliala, A.D. IlOl- 
1111, and that his father and he himself lived under the protection of 
one lidjardja {ibid. vv. 28-34). As four generations intervene between 
the minister of Uchchala and Jayaratha, he must have written about 
the beginning of the 13 th century. 

In order to make these chronological deductions clearer, I give a 
tabular statement of the authors and works on the Praiyahhijndktstra 
whose dates are known, together with some additional information. 

Apps. TL, p. clix., 1. 19. 

f See particularly Appx. II.. Pmty. laghuvritti, introductory verses 2 nnci 3, 

J Appx. II., pp. clxiii. and clxviii. He is, I tMnk, the same as tbo Ksbe- 
mendra who wrote tlie Spandasamdoha, but certainly different fri)m the poet 
Ksbemendra Vyasadasa. 

§ Appx. II., p, cxT., 1. 5. 

II Appx. II., pp. cli.-cliv. The name Jayadratha on page xxix. ought to be 
corrected to JayamtJm. 
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In concltisioii I have to add that the complete MS. of the TantrdloM- 
mveka^ No. 449, which comes from Dilhi, is probably unique. The 
^MSS. from Kasmir are ail mutilated, and the. Pandits asserted that .the: 
commentary on a number of dhnikas had been lost. 

■ The little hymn by ilvadhuta, ISTo. 474, is ascribed by the Kasmi* 
rians to the Siddha who, according to Kalhana, L U2, conquered the 
Bauddhas in the reign of Jaloka, circa 220 B.C, But I find no evidence, 
to support this statement. 

I have now only to add a few. remarks regarding the Kasnuri 
language and the MSS. containing works writtenio Kasrairl, Nos. 789- 
812. KasmM is a Prakrit, one of the languages descended from 
Sanskrit, or rather from one of the dialects out of which the classical 
Sanskrit was formed. It diifers, however, very considerably from all 
its Indian sister- tong lies. Nearest to it comes Sindhi, but the dlifer- 
ences between Sindhi and Kasmiri are greater than those between 
Sindhi and Gujarati or Hindi. The chief peculiarities of Kasmiri 
phonetics are : — 

( 1 ) The preservation or development of a clear short as a 
substitute for ancient d, Atha^'\ ‘the hand’ == Hindi lidth^ Sanskrit 
hasta; cni^rA, {tsura) ahlat. sing, of CBwr, ‘a thief’ == Sansk. chordt^ 
cwlra% obj. case pi. == Sansk. ckordndm^ IcXi'dn, pres. part, of khrun^ 
*to do.’ 

(2) A great confusion between e and ^ and o and ii, which are fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish from each other. Hence the Pandits 
wrote q for ^ and f for c, h* for e, and % for 

(3) The development of the letters o, % and ^ (pronounced nearly 
like the German sounds thus marked), either by the influence of a 
following i (Umlaut), or in the case of u directly from e.g, ^ro>, ‘ a 
cat,’ fern, of bror, ‘ a tom-cat’ — Sansk. viddli, developed by means of 
an intermediate stage. ; kariim^ fern, of kor, ist pers. sing. perf. 
fern, of ka7% from kArun, ‘ to do,’ with the affixed pronoun me^ * 1/ 
derived from /mn-me, , through an intermediate stage '^kari-me. 

(4) The regular change of medial a and e to % or o, through the in« 

fiuence of an original following u : compare, <?. g* kArnn^ nom. sing, 
verb noun of the verb JcAr^ ‘ to do,’ with the objective ease //Arj?,A.y, where 
the of the nominative is owing to the lost «« of the termination, as 
Sindhi karanu shows, nom. sing., ‘ an elephant,’ kastis^ oh], 

case. 

t The jjiire clear a will be noted here and in the sequel c? or ,/l ; is f,o 
be pronounced ts,~ ■ 
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the., same principle also the. intrusion of original final m into' 
.the;/prececling ^sjfikble*, in .case .the .vowel of the ktter..w’'as 
nyul% nom. sing. masc. ^ blue/ obj. case nilis, dyv.tlf', perf. pass, part, 
and perfect tense, ^ seen, he saw V; compare Gujarati ditho, Siiidbi ditku. 
..The Kas mill fem. is also di0. 

(5) The development of a final exceedingly short 'vowel w, the re- 
presentative of original o or ii, of a final i of the same description, a 
remnant of ancient I, e.g. nom. sing. * a horse’— Hindi gMm, 

or ghodo. The . sound occurs regularly in the nominative ■' of., all words:,' 
following the second or i ' declension. '. In the . old ICasmirian works, 
e. g. the Sayings of Lalla, %f|jr go7'o is written, which is to be pro- 
nounced and the word is dissyllabic. This is not the ease in 
modern poems. 

( }) The almost complete disappearance of the soft aspirates 
dhj dhi and hh, for which the corresponding unaspirated letters appear, 
c. g.gur^^ ' a horse’ — Hindi ; hdvim, ‘the telling, the discovering,’ 
or Uo tell, to discover’ = Sansk. hhmanmn; hoU ‘ the brother’ — Hindi 
hhai, 

(7) The occasional development of ch (pronounce fs) out of the 

ancient e.g. cri?ir, a thief’ — Sansk. cAora. 

(8) The development of a new soft sibilant, za, which takes the 

place of ancient Sansk. Prakrit y/m, e.g. inMiz, ‘in’ = Sansk. 

madhije; buzun^ ‘ the hearing, to hear,’ from Sansk. hudJiya-te. 

(9) The frequency of the change, which Schleicher calls zetemsm, 
e. g. kolch, masc. ‘ dry’ = Sansk. sushka, fem. hochU (= kishM^ 
sukhi ) ; masc. 'nyuP\ fern, ( ==• mlt or nily) ;masc. goinut^ ^S<5ne,’ 
fem. 

(10) The nearly complete suppression of lingual m, e. g. karun 

—Sansk. Marathi karaneih; hm^ ‘the ear’ = Sansk. keti'm, 

(11) The insertion of an epenthetic e.g, in the name of the 
towns Bfjhror, which stands for Yijayavihara, and Prune//. — Pua- 
nacha (Biwen Thsang) and Sansk. Parnotsa, 

In the treatment and in the declensions I note the following pecu- 
liarities : — 

(!) The unification of the neuter and masculine genders^ for which 
one single form is used, e.g. nyiil\ ‘blue,’ corresponds to Sansk. 7iilah 
and nilam, Gujarati nUo and nilum, (The Gujarati forms, too, are pro- 
nounced, by everybody except pedants, exactly alike.) 

(2) The retention of four of the ancient cases and of two declen- 
sions for the masculine and two for the feminine, viz. 
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I, —Stems in masculine. 




Singular. 


Nom. 

cMr, *a 

thief ^ == Sansk. cborali. 

Acc. 

cAur 


cboram. 

Inst. 

cAuraii 

= ,, 

cborena. 

^Ablat. 

cMifa 

= ■ 

cboriit. 

Obj. 

cliuras 

■ >> 

chorasya. 

Voc. 

churk 

Plural. 


Nom,. 

cMii 

= 

cborah. 

Acc. 

cMir 


cboran. 

Inst. 

cburav 

= Veclic 

cborebbih 

Obj. 

cAuran 

= Sansk. cboiAnam 

Voc. 

cAuro. 




II.-- 

-Steins in i and 

ya. 



Singular. 


Eom. 

bostA\ an 

elephant. 


Acc. 

bost^ 



Inst. 

basts == 

« + d. 


vObj. 

bastis == 

Prak. -issa. 


Voc. 

bastya. 

Plural. 


Nom.: 

bast^ = 

Sansk. -ayalj. 


Acc. 

bast 

in. 


Inst. 

b«sty«v or hasty au = | 

ibbih. 

yebbib. 

Obj. 

b«styan i 

)r hasty J 

inam 

Voc 

hastjo,. 

1 

yanam. 


111, — Steyns in i. 

Singular. 


•Nom. 

devi, a goddess == 

Sansk. devi 

Acc. 

devi = 

„ devim. 

Inst, ^ 

■ Aeviyi , 

„ devya. 

Obj. 

Oa 

< 

11 

5 , devyali 


deviyi 




This case is of rare occurrence, and not formed from all nouns ; exampiej4 
actually noted are mAnzAy Sansk. madhydit; iAi&A, Saosk. totZui ji ‘by fire, atvi. 
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On the same principle rests also. the intrusion of originai final u into 
the preceding syllable, in case the vowel of the latter was i 
nyul% nom. sing. Biasc. ^blue,’ obj. case nilis^ perf. pass. part, 

and perfect tense, ‘seen, he saw’ : compare Gujarati Mtko^ Sindhir/^/Aw. 
The Kasmiri fern, is also 

(5) The development of a final exceedingly short vowel w, the re- 
presentative of original o or of a final i of the same description, a 
remnant of ancient % e.g. y nom. sing. ‘ a horse’— Hind! 
or ghodo. The sound occurs regularly in the nominative of all words 
following the second or i declension. In the' old Kasmlriaa w^orks, 
e. g. the Sayings of Lalla, itf^f goro is written, which is to be pro- 
nounced and the %vord is dissyllabic. This is not the case in 
modern poems. 

(5) The almost complete disappearance of the soft aspirates 
dhi dh and hh, for which the corresponding unaspirated letters appear, 
e» g. ‘ a horse’ — Hindi gliodo ; hdvun, * the telling, the discovering,’ 
or Uo tell, to discover’ == Sansk. hJidmnam ; hdh ‘ the brother’ — Hindi 
hhdi, 

(7) The occasional development of ch (pronounce out of the 
ancient^ cha^ e.g. ci-iwr, ‘a thief’ — Sansk. chora, 

(8) The development of a new soft sibilant, which takes the 

place of ancient Sansk, a, Prakrit y7^a:, e.g. niknZi ‘in’ — Sansk, 

madhye; horAin^ ‘ the hearing, to hear,’ from Sansk. hudhya-te. 

(9) The frequency of the change, which Schleicher calls zetacum^ 

e. g. masc. ‘ dry’ == Sansk, sushha^ fern. kochJd (— sitsJiM— 

mkM ) ; masc. nyul^\ fern, ny ( — jiUi or 7dly) ;masc, gomiiP-^ ‘gone,’ 
fern, gofnilcm 

(10) The nearly complete suppression of lingual e. g. Icanm 
—Sansk. hm^cmam, Marathi karanem; h'm^ ‘the ear’ — Sansk. kar^ia. 

(11) The insertion of an epenthetic r, e.g, in the name of the 
towns Bijbror, which stands for Yijayavihara, and Prunc/^ — Pua- 
nacha (Hiwen Tbsang) and Sansk. Parnotsa. 

In the treatment and in the declensions I note the following pecu- 
liarities : — 

(1) The unification of the neuter and masculine genders, for which 
one single form h used, e.g. ny4l% ‘blue,’ corresponds to Sansk. mia/i 
and tiilanh Gujarati 7iilo and nilum, (The Gujarati forms, too, are pro- 
nounced, by everybody except pedants, exactly alike.) 

(2) The retention of four of the ancient cases and of two declen- 
siojis fox the masculine and two for the feminine, viz. 
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I, —St ems in masculine. 

Singular, 


Nom. 

ckm\ *a 

thief'' == Sansk. clioraii. 

Acc. 

oAhr 

= „ choram. 

Inst. 

c/mraii 

== „ chorena. 

*Ablat, 

elmva 

= ,j chorat. 

Obj. 

cAuras 

■ chorasya. 

Voc. 

cAura 

Plural. 

Nom. 

cAur 

=r chorab . 

Acc. 

cAur 

= choran. 

Inst. 

chhraY 

= Vedic chorebhih. 

Obj. 

c-Adran 

== Sansk. choranam. 

Voc. 

oAhro. 



IL- 

—Stems in i and ya. 



Singular, 

Nom. 

host^ an elephant. 

Acc. 

host^^ 


Inst. 

basts = 

w ■ 1 . . 

= + a. 

Obj. 

hastis = 

= Prak, -issa. 

Voc. 

hastya. 

Plural. 


Acc: ■ 

Inst. 

Obj. 

Voc. 


Nona. 

Ac 9 - 

Inst. 

Obj, 

■ : Vov. 


hast^ = Sansk. -ayah, 
hast », 5n. 

hasty or hastyau = 

hasty an or hasty au 


/ ibhih. 

^ { yebhih. 

J inam 
\ yanam. 


hastyo. 

: ^ IJJ.— 

Singular. 

devi, a goddess == Sansk. devi 

^ .V-' ^deTim.; 

aeviyi == ». devya. 

-dwyi-: '"I-:. ; ^evyi^-;: 

deviyi 


• , v.orA nrcurrenoe, and not formed from all 
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Plural. 

, : Nom. deviyi = ' S.aBsk,'. cleTyah., , , 

' ■ Acc.' . deviyi . ='■ '■ »>, devih. 

' *Inst. . deviyav == devibliili. 

*Obj.' deviyein =■■■■ a? ; devinam. 

'¥oc. deriyo ■ ■ ' ' 

lY,— Mixed i and ya sterns^ the latter in the pkra! only. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

' gad, ^ a fish.' . ■ ' . 

' „ , , ,gada. 

Inst. 

gadi. 

vgadfiv. 

Obj. 

gadi. 

, / gatkii. „ 

Voe. 

gadi 

gado. 


;\Ali: Iiafc!rl';nomis follow, one or. other. ■ .of, these four decleiisionSs' 
with a few exceptions vrhich have lost the case-terminations nearly or 
altogether. To the latter class belongs, ^ed, the belly, which 
only substitutes yad in the oblique cases. The only real difficulties 
consist in the internal vowel-changes, which are most capricious, 
though always depending on original final u or t Thus bi'dr, " a cat/ 
(fern.) shows in the objective case the old d of viddli, and makes hrar^. 
while its masc. has in the same case hrdris = Sansk. mddli\Jcd]sya, 

Besides these ancient cases, .KasmM forms, like the other Indian 
Prakrits, a new genitive by means of adjectival affixes, most frequently 
by the affix -hyund^ or -hyilnd^^ masc.# ph hmd\ fem. hinz^ pL Mnza^ 
which is attached to the objective case, -and becomes, in case the latter ^ 
ends in s — ■ 

sund^ (for shjund) masc., pi. =i sund\ 
suns; fem., pi. smiza^ 

e.g. churasund^^s * belonging to a thief,’ 
ehurankyunds * belonging to thieves,’ 

deviyi - 1 ]•= ‘belonging to a goddess.’ 

Substitute for these terminations in the cases of lifeless things adjec- 
tives in formed , from the base of the word ,(Sansk. uM) fem. 
ueh% 

e.g. svarguk% masc., * referring to heaven/ 

^mrgucJi\ fem, 

or fern. •‘Uv\ e g. ghasuv^ ghasiiv^ ^ of grass.’ 

For N. Pr. un'^ m., un\ fem. ,(Sansk. umy Guj. «o, n% nm% is used, 


* These two cases are rather formed from a stem ia i/4. 
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e.g. Chmidrdmun^ mun\ * belonging to Cbandram.-’ 

. ■Numerous other cases maj be formed bj adding postpositions to 
the ol:yective cases. 

Tlie Pronouns, too, preserve a good many old forms, ■which do not 
occur in the other Prakrits, €»g, the nominatives Sansk. sa{h), and 
fern, *so=Saiisk. But some remarkable new forms have been pro- 
duced, such as bo (spelt by the Pandits ^ F), which I take to be a 
representative of Sansk. bhamt^ originally pres. part, of him, ‘ to be,* 
but used as a respectful mode of addressing others, and vMa {fsa)^ 
*thou/ which shows a zetacism utterly unknown to Indian vernaculars. 
In the verb one of the most striking features is that the verhum 
substantivum IB a nominal base with masc. and fern., which has been 
formed from the root eltha^ which occurs in many Indian vernaculars, 

Fliiral 
as^ chhi. 
as^ chhe. 
toh^ chhi-va. 
toh^ chha-va. 
tim chi. 
tima che. 

This paradigm shows also curious affixes 'in the 1st and 2nd 
persons singular and in the 2nd person plural, which I believe to be 
remnants of the personal pronouns that were first attached to the 
nominal bases, and afterwards once more placed before them. The 
other tenses of the verb subst. are formed from the root ds-iiUy 'to be.* 
In the conjugation of other verbs only three old tenses and moods 
have been preserved, the imperative, the present, and the future. 
This agrees with the practice of some of the Indian vernaculars, 
of Gujarati. But the present tense has obtained the sense of the 
future, and the future tense serves for the conditional, viz. 

Imper. 2nd pers. ^^zchh (gaU) == Sansk. gkchha. 

Put. 3rd pers. so gA.CB.M = Sanskrit gachhati = Prakrit gachhai : 
compare Guj. Hindi hare, 

Fut. 3rd pers. pi, tim gaGukan == Sansk. Prak. gachhantL 
Conditional 3rd pers. sing, see gaouhahe^ he would go,* 

,, 3rd pers. plur. tim gmhalushahan,^ they would go.’ 

The change of the original sga to ha of the affix is well known in 
Prakrit. 


Present tense. 

Singular. 

I f Masc. bo chhu-s. 

I Fern, bo chhe-s. 
f Masc. ckdi chhu-k. 

"^iFem. c7«a chbo«k. 
g f Masc. su chhu. 

1 Fern, so chhe 
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Tlie affixes meiitioiiedi iiEcIer the rerh substantire as being attache rl 
to the 2nd person singular and plm^al occur also here, e.g-,^/^/CiTcw/^a-A% 
^ tlicni ^vilt go/ ^ you 'will go.* 

The new present tense is formed by the pres. part, with the Terb 
siibstaatiTe, e.g. 6a ^acH/iMn {or^fircHMmi) eMi«,s *5 ^ I am going, I go/ 
The past tense is formed, as in all Indian Prakrits, b}' the rdd past 
part, passive, to which in ease of iie liter.. verbs the same affixes are 
attached which appear .in the 1st and 2nd persons singular and 2iul 
person plural of the verb substantive. ■ With neuter verljs tlie personal 
proiioiuisstandintlienominatiTecase,.Tiz.:— 

Fasi tmse qf gaCBlmn, ^ to go.'' 

. Singular. 

. . f 111 . b^ go-s . ■ as^- gai 

[ f. ho gaye-s as^ gayi 

r c/m sd-k told mi-va 


J c/m gd-k 
\ c/m gaye-k 


th^ gayi-'Tii 
^siigav tmvgai 

' I 

Transitive verbs do not take the affix s, k in the |n:‘rieet, Init may 
take the instruiuenial of the iiersonal jironouns befure or beliind the 
participle or both ways in the 1st and 3rd persons, and in flie 2iicl 
person either after the participle or before and after Tlie conju- 
gation becomes particularly complicated liy the rempiicarmiee of the 
old tiiuil vowels of the nominative of the participle, arnl by the fact 
that the affixed pronouns appear in older forms than ivlieii they stand 
before the verb, and that frequently if the object is expressed by a 
pronoun the latter is added after the personal pronmin, vlx. 

Fast tense of KAnm, ‘ to 1 / 0 / 


Singular. 

I Masc. (a) me kor = Guj. me karyd. 
(6) me koru-m. 

(c) koru-m. 

1 Feni. (r/) me kar. 

(6) me karii-m. 

( 0 ) karii-m. 

2 Masc. (a) eke koru-t (t =: t! — tvaya). 

{h) koru-t, , 

2 Fern, eke kara'4. 

karii“t. 


FlmaL 

1 yiase. kor. 

Fern* ml kar. 

2 yiasc* tfihi koni-va. 
Fein, tohi kar-va. 

3 yfrtsc. tiuiav kor. 

tiimiv korii-k. 
konuk, 

3 Fern, tiniav kar. 

timav kara-k. 
kara-k. 
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tmrn j 

ihi tftiiii 1 , 

■' , " . . . > 

, . Xauii j 

f'*) kom-m. 

Ft-m. {fO 1, j.„,. 

tariii / ' * ■ 


(/^) tain] \ 


ti/iiii 


(e) 


knrii-ii. 


Karu-ii. 


The Jenvation of the preterites from the root of the verb always 
follows the S’aiiskrit, and it is impossible to explain them by 
Kasmii'i. Tiius des.hj;}, ‘ to see,’ makes dif uth^ = ditho = drkhta '; 
dipin, ‘ to givey — '‘‘difo = Guj. didha == Satis, dattak. The 
clifHcuhies lor the Cfrdintirv learner are further increased by the changes 
iu tim radical vowels caused by the original u of the nominative 
terminal ion of t!ie |)artieiple. 

Tiiere is tin* muni liberal allowance of peri}jhrastie tenses formed 
with the participles |nTs. in dn, the new jiast part, in umV^, the partici- 
ple future ■ “ iU'iNi ur and all the tenses of the verb siibstuntivej 


bo osiis g{ic/iluln, * I was going,’ 
l.iC) clifnis gHinutd, ® I have gone,’ 
bo irhhiis gac/dianvbh I am about to go,’ 
bo eld ms gnc/din vuii, ‘ I am just about to go.’ 

Among tlie old verbal tlerivatives the Kasmtri has preserved the 
Sanskrit absoluiivo in fidh Thus we have from gacnkuu, ‘ to go/ 
gacnkit^ ^ having gone/ which stands for "^gackMtrd == •’^'gachkUtd, 
This slight sketch will show that Kasmiri is a very peculiar lan- 
guage, and worthy of being studied, I believe that it has the greatest 
importance for the comparative grammar of the Iiidiiio vernaculars, 
because, for instance, it so clearly reveals the manner in which the new 
cases of the declension have been formed from the old bases, a point 
which in the other languages is exceedingly difficult. The facts which 
1 have given above differ somewhat froi]^^se given by Mr, Bowriug,f 
Dr. EimsIicNj and others. They obtained partly from 

Munshi Yar ^lahommed, whom I h^ive i ^ned above as the late 
Dr. Eimslie’s teacher, and from two Kasmiri poems, Ndgarjumekarita 


f Jaur. As. Soe, 
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and 31akmud-i-Gasnad* I hope to publish the latter sooiij and to 
a fuller sketch of Ka&niri grammar with it. ^ 

Kasmirihas, like all modern Indian Yernaculars, three chief variet'" 
one used by Brahmans, which is distinguished by the prevalence 
Sanskrit words, one used by Musalmaiis, which is iiill of Arabic and 
Persian words that are frecjueiitly even pronounced like Persian and 
Arabic with Jin, 17/, etc., and one which is used by women 

and by uneducated people in general. The last is the most precious 
one for the pliiiologer, because it gives the old Desi forms. It also 
shows invariably numerous dialectic changes occurring in different 
parts of the country. . ■ ; ' ■ 

The Government collection of iMSS. includes works both in the 
Brahminicai and in the Miisaiinan styles. To the first belong the 
l 4 jxUmithjwm, Nos. 800-1, the Bihvimravadha, Xo. 790, the Enm- 
mhatdra, Xo. 79‘i, the Janmacfinrita, Xo. 793, etc,, in fact all works 
with Sanskrit titles and written in Sarada characters. The remainder 
are 7dahoinmcdan books, tvhich sometimes contain two- thirds Persian 
and Arabic, and one-third Kasmiri. The oldest book is tlie Jjdhhuikfjtu 
a poem on Saiva philosophy by a }>oetess called Lullu, Xevt follo%vs 
the BmimiirmadhaiViliich was written in the reign of Zain-uhAbicIhL 
It is to be regretted tluif these t-wo works are not easy to make out, even 
with the help of a Sanskrit ■translation, Afunshi Yar Alaliommeci 
entirely refuses to meddle- ■with them. The Pandits said they imder- 
stood them, but could not’ expiaiii. them :at once when asked to do 
I have only succeeded in making out a few single verses here 
■there. ' ■'■ 
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and Mahmud-i-Gasnav. 


ax«. . I 

Tfuller sketcli of KaSmlr5 grammar ivith it. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kasmirlhas, like allmodern Indian Yernaciilars,^ three ckei >auei 

one used hy Brahmans, which is 

Sanskrit words, one used by Musalmans, winch ^ 

Persian words that are frequently even ?“ f . 

-irabicwith Jin, GMm, 7i7^ etc., and one ivlnch is intd bj woma 
;S.«..l.ca.edpe„pl.» s..e,al. The l». 

one tor the philologer, because it gives the old Desi tn .i- ^ • 

shows invariably numerous dialeetic changes oc-eurnng in dn.ereu.. 

''“TteGom— of includes woihs both in the 

Brahmuhealand in the Musulman styles, lo the hiM oj- o’-| th^ 
Lfdldmkydm, Nos. 800-1, the lUimsuravadna, No. /.*n 
wlnVa No. 79'i, the Janmacharifa, No. rO.h etc., m act all worts 
Sh Sankrit titles and written in Sdrada characters, i n- remainder 
are Mahouimcdan hooks, which sometimes eontam two-dnuh ^ cisiai. 

■'•and Arabic, and oiie-third Kasmiri. The 

a poem on SSaiva philosophy by a poetess called _L.dl.i. Next t h a . 
the BtinAsm-avadha, which was written in the reign ol /niui-ui-Abuh«. 
It is to be re^'retted that these two works are not easy to iiiuke out, even 
wdA the heh) of a Sanskrit translation. Munslh Yiir Mahommed 
entirely refuses to meddle with them. The Pandits said they under- 
stood them, but could not explain them at once when asked to do so 
ihave only succeeded in making out a few single verses here and 

there. 
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Appendix II 


EXTRACTS PROM MSS. 


liv 

9. H.— 10. afRsqT’TST^^'^*^— * 

^o 1. 3r%'TpT^f1':-^® ^.— 1 2. 

H.— 13. TT^^s — 1° 14. WTglf^^lW^'JTir HO 

V9._i5. srrH?if^r?Hi^^:arH— ^o \o.— le. 

V9_„17 HO \^.-l8. HRSTR^JT-H^ S\.-19. 

2o. ij?qq?r!TqT?:oTii ; — ho ^o._ 

a._22. ^r»r^T9rq7^H— HO Z.-23. 3^'^- 
H!Tfr?R-Ji;-H0 i?.-24. HF^Ffn-HfHSrqr^OTH— ^o \._25. ^TR- 
^_-Ho \o._2C. HTH^TW^’T— 
W—->7. iHf^H'Hqq^’^'TH-H^o \s._28. R'§r?;^HETaFr^:'HH — 

^._29. 3r5Tqw^Jr3frHT3 — 3.— 30 . 1° 

W— 31. HqHHHErqr?:q'H HO 8\.— 32. 

€ _33 =criHC?H^ qqr??HH — H® 3,-34. ErfHT# ^nfRft’^RTlT- 

sR;arH— ^O 3._35. JH^RarcTST^oTH— Ho '^.-SG. ClRrR;H[- 

kthet^^rh— 33.-37. trTHsrrr^R^'qi— V.— 
38. q^fesraFTHHH — ho 3,-39. H?Rf%!Tq73^H — 1® '^.—40. 
3T%qiKqC3'HH-H3 38 41. 5Eo5^IiqST'4»<'Jll — Ho 3\ — ^2. 

^fqH?% ttHsrqr^'Hi — ^ho 3.-43. srPTWCRT^'T!. — If 

33.-44. ^.-45. arr^l^frERR'HH— H o 

3._46.%HHtf^f^q3r3'T'l— -Ho 3.-47. f^Hirq^T^criH-— HO 
3.-48. ^^5RHP3333rHHl-lf <i'.— 49. aTST^TR^r^ari — If 

■^.-50. '5rr§:!i3r3'Jr*r— lo 3\,— si. aTRsraTRrr^sr^^RH— if 
33—52. 3r=^S:3HT fl^RST^^iTH— Hf 53. HR'^^TaTHHq'- 

^OTH— If 3^—54. HFarr5’irr«!W^^^3'^l--lf<^.-55. 
qrF3^rtr'^*Tr€m3r3^--%trR5Rr3af r— if \ 3.-50. jtr- 

HT^HH I 

End: 

'HiTHr'^?r*FWHFf jri3-frTr5r33>fqT5TfrH H<i:# HJfr- 
HHl §fcriH43n?R33l| 



PUKCHASED IN -tv 

r% Ts=er2r?^n q^?r: ^srijl JT^rr 

5 f[fJTr^ 5 f(i! i?T H 

* iVos. 64—68, miarnata furana. 

Beginning: 

%^r^trPrT«f rfr^^ >i \ ii 

jfqrtSfq': 1 

rrcrWcTOTf^ R'RI^ JRTf^r' 1 
JTI-f^*’ ^ ’T^F^TJfJJT 11^1! 

sr^ 3rr5»ftft^r ?FTr * 


1 


[^SRcf'JTfRr^T ffqTRTtB' RmcT U \1 

JT^rr Rtr ^jrm?r: ' 

^'snfiHrfr u 11 

^TRJTRri%^ f^^Ts^ghy^tT Fr 11 ^ 1 1 

by Stetri, the former reyised 


ki 


EXTBACTS FKOM MSS. 


fR ^5Rr i 

artr fsr^f m^r ^rrrrf^fr; ii \o \\ 

?raR *rr=fr i 

3rtfR% 53RRR 11 \\ 11 

froff^r fTSurjJ^gq-RT 3T?J^rR^ WR 1 
ar%qr ^'Pr ’TRRT^ff^ JTffTR: 11 11 

wrF^^rR’rr i 

ir^rtr U ii 

«fi’’Tr33TO’?fR?q- 1 
^fq-pq xT qf^:rFR: ll \8 ll 

ql-: ^fefr^rr^TT qq cfrqwr; i 

v^?fR qq qR^qi U II 

q# q^ qqq qrqr q RTifRqr i 
arq^q qg% qftflpqtRrRf^qqi 11 li 
qrRqrR^ttr f^q q^q q^pqq^rq i 

qcrqfqrlrqr ^qr ii \'s ii 

fSTRq'Sft^qrf^qf qfqqR qcpqfq I 
qrqr5?:ifirqR?q q^?:Rrrqq^5^: ii 

rq#qrr%qqR ^fcrr i 

qq qTR’fr^^i WRqr tr^r wq c ii \'^ n 
q qqqi-sft q-^rMqqrr^l qqr^q: l 
aT'-qf^qrrqq qrq q fqfr^ qrrq ii ii 
srcr qrrfqr qsrr q qrq qpq m q?srq i 
frqpqqifqqr qrtr ^ q^iRq ii x\ ii 
3r%RiF^qrRTqq^ i 
qqr^r: qqnqinqRT CnfqrrRq: ii ii 
qqrqq qqrqr'j^] qjqqq ^^qq\ i 
qqR qpqq qrl =qq^^5qr%q: II II* 


* SI. 33 ondi! in Sdh. I'he S4r. 11SJ3. show that several verses 


PURCHASED IN 1875-76. 


Ivii 


€cr*fr ^ 

sT'cTtf^fr <T?w Tr^f > 

cr?jr%?iw nn^rw WV^W 

rrff’-w 5 "^ sirf^^i^’l ' 

11 II 

srwirq-: li 

R7*nt firwfw i 

^fS^r ’TcrsTF n 't 

I^TRr^^T; 11 

arr#^^- <1431^ 1^?^ II u 

5rr^JTr55rf^ ^irf^*r i 

?:fp:qTq-£qT^'^^%#5r?fl%3tl^cr’T II II 

?rqflifir4'#'Kf3[l5r^'Tr^^' i 
^fq%: f flff RW: ^Iwr^qrur: II II 

l?%tf^7%: ^JrfcsrrrWcw’cV: i 

^cTr^w 11 II 
C^sqr qrpT 5T>-Trf^ ?Trrq ?rq ^r^q i 
^sjTfw^iqr’T ire'll! 
ar^Tsq- q^cn^Rt ^qi^TRi^rF^q i 

^fJr^icr^qr^cTJTji 11 

3RqqTc|#r 3®q ?qq qrwii^T f^crq; l 

?jf^q-^f^qjTra'^ H H 

^f^«f i-|'qTrrf*r^qr55TOqr'srq'q i 
ftf stn-?iT|c5-*##[tqr3rcrq 11 n 

^1. 28. After this verse the SSr. MSS. insert ^r5C(rC*^?W'^ ’T: ! 3?T *F^- 
'cTtlPr Ef^i.llaTft’T'^'f'cR ^rrcfl, II inflioate thereby a eonsiiieroble lacuna. 


Iviii 


EXTRACTS fROM AtSS, 


liT%JrR3R|^H' RSTi-^qTfcT’T II ^5, H 
'3?j’Rr5!jTO^fr^?orr'T5T^rrf^^»r i 
r^#FS'5=Rf7cf ^rerf c^^rfiriTJT n ^va n 
^Rr^R'iT^rfcr =rRr|*r5r^R3f57JT i 
^RrJfRqrifT'T f%r5rROTifl5r*^ ii 
jcrif ^Tl^??fjrrt3r*T i 

?R RjT^r: g'^^r^crq- q^^qr.' ra^i^rs ii n 
m JT?r?cRr s'^qrRR ^r i 
?qT5!rq §q<R ^r ^r % cprrw; l! »o ii 
rm JTfc^ f^f?Tr ^RR? irf^fj- 1 
I%^cfr TTR ^ W^^JT^JT15Rr II 8 \ II 
3TW3R: II 

^raTRitflR^j ?r?:: i 

RT^ rpirtf^^yf^R q-^f 1 1 li 

[ffl‘ % *r-T?f%Rr>iTr% i 

f^rR%5qti% WW^sqt^ilRcRSTg-; 11 8^ 11] 
WTr^JT: II 

5^r ^rrr>T; i 

^R^qriR^ II yg II 
^r^TRT ^ ^qf%j qjRsr ^TOtTjt i 
[fw#f ^mr^R Tr5iF^RRfqj*rr?r ii 8<< ti ] 
%Rr ii 

*<’^'^'<3 i%-ar i 

If 11 1} 


SI. 44, Jtr ?R.— saebr^m. 
SI. 45, qrrqr fjtSTPT, Stt. 
81. 46, I S4h . 


BUECHASED IN 1875-76. 


II 


’Tri'r cr ii ii 

3 Tq% s: ?r%f r®?" 57# 1 

cr^RT^ ^f^rPr ^ 5jg=q-|^q'jj; 11 8<r 11 
sf^ ^FT^ST'K fl:g°r ^j|cr*T 1 

^gof I gm % 5 Tr f 75 T M = 5 rf^<iriT 11 ii 
[^f%*Tr=f 8^^000) gi'T?:flH <^l8ooo) 1 

%crriTH \V*A<^oo) figriTR \'^Vo®o) 1 

JT^Ri:i^=Eq% 1 

fTTErJriW^y^Xooo) t|^;cT?rgrfraf ^ot^^ooo] 

^T =Tr?r»rpTrr%^%: 1 
sTTR^rt ci^ *r# 11 ii 

fl-JTfR-fr^-sq- R^r JjT 5 y<T# 1 
%«r ^^F%^jfr?qTr'ir^*rr?::T: ii n 
*r>^ m- fr%*rr^fRf^ i 

i%=w«r qrft^-sq- ^r i%^F?r ^tcrr; ii ii 
3 TI^'T fi^rT: I 

«T 5 nr WT STf ! U ^8 II 

3rr?r %% RgciTRjr=?ripcR; i 

^ cTFfrr^j 5Tf^jr#r^ ^r^rf^fl- ll ^Ml 
JTprqr i 

cTETT ^PTT'TW UTO ^ ^ SRp-; |I i| 
JTcR^qqxir ffs^: ^ I 

arriRrjn?cfr^^i^?qlcr*r^ ii m n 
^|T cRir iTRtr u V 11 

[?fcr *r^RRtf’TW' 3 ]M‘J 


k 


EXTRACTS PROM MSS, 


End, according to JSTo. OS : 

i%is^or i 

^nTWf#; in# III 
^rTlt’WrWF^ 

«T?r ==i sriRT'Frrirr i 

S'# 

)TT?:cr<j^^% ii 

f^^^rjrrfrFq'JT i rrr^frcr3T;r°r*r li 
- No.'l27. 

^1‘0'^t'iswatapanchdsika, by Bilhana. 

Eeginniug : 

=rq-: ii 5^r ^r% ii =5rfarJT«TTtf^ F*r: ii »4t 

w: II 

o CQjr''0 * xS 

3r[JTi% i 

f’<?^F?tr%crfr'wr5y¥^'^??rry'rR'5|:g'f: f%r: ii \ ii 
3rr% R'^rr'^^f f 

• f g-T^ r1-f5xrr% i 

'^*T <<, JT^R^i'f^pjifc^r'^^rf rijr f" 
rffFqrfw^r ^ sirn^ fl^^'OT; ii ^ ii 

3r?rrf^ rr ^fr^^nwffrf%®rrf^ 

End: 

fFT wCrfCtTr^ri^r 'rpTfrflworfcrr ii 

No. 12.9. 

w . . T^ifracJiandroflaya, by Valdyamlha.^ 

Begimiing : ^ ^ . 

'5fm-^(pq- q-JJ-. II 

=T*r^fi'?j- ^iw?crRrf^^i%# grfrr% i 

gl^ 1 1 \ II 

^ Extract hj T^maD^chlrya Jhalkikar, 


PURCHASED m 1875- 76. 


.1x1. 

End, foL 805,1. 3. , 

#r€r (I) ^Erc-w- 

cn?T=?r'?:*rfriTf'5r=5rftTO^p5'% f^3r^ 

ir^mniflsTw; ii n 

§T% ’frcTirr'^'fr^^ irrr^F^ crrf^r^': (!) i i 

f [f ] cTrw ii 

No. 130. 

Tvijpuradahmul, hy Ravibhu.''^ 

Beginning : 

#T5r?rf^r ^JT: 11 =#?fw w: ;r^ " 

#n:=EgrF sTTOfwj 

ftwrprr ?ffif^=Trfc ii \ ii 

Tirf^jrr i 

jrr%^ 5 >f»Trw?i s^:?T=t ?r*rfW 3 jr^ 3 T ii \o ii 

Pol. 9«, 1. 4 : 

ff^ arr^r^r 11 

Pol. I.IS, 1. 3 : 

ff^ f^ 3 ^% ftTcfF 3 rP 4 T€: II 

Pol. 216,1. 8: 

fP-Tlt 3Rr: 1 

=TrrcRjRrR^^#^ ii 

fR fcfm^r^T: ii 

No. 133. 

Basa-vaidra^ hy Kshemendra. 

Beginnino- : 

=r#r ^ttcrijir i =T*r> i 

iTPTRfJnrgW ^TRIS^R II 
Pol. 36. 1. 4 : fR s^5?rrTO JTf^qrRWR: sR^T: II 


Extracts by T4ruan«^ch^rja. 


ixii 


BXTRACTS FROM MSS. 


Foi. 5«, 1. 12 : fl% ?'?rr'> f;»TRcrtn 

ftcfR:!! 

Fol. 66, 1. 9 : ^?T?ciT?:: 

Foi. 10«, 1. 3: q-;(;f%- 

^TfSK-aforsf: 11 

■'O 

Fol. 17b, I 9: fr% s*5rRT0 OT'SCR® ef^TP TS^lT: H 

Fol. 19a, 1. 10 : ff%'#?rr^o%'iRrRc. sr?rro S5jt?jirrq^: qg:ii 
Fol. 32a, 1. 5 : ?:^ro 'sft^inrq-^cTK: 

^?nT:ir 

Fol. 62a, 1 8 : ff^ '^ffSqTg’o anai® *5filTS07TfcntrCT: II 

Fol. 65 : ffcT l^if^ 1 1 

End: _ 

firf f^iTfcrnc^: ^r’fm’srrer^^r^urtFq-r i 
'^rsirra-^WFJT^TiTrPT^wffss^F'/r ffrl^: ^cR^q-; n 
fr% '5fF2Tr^r?r^rr7?T^JT%^-?rfr> <T?rrwR * ^- 

m-. II ^iTTfr^TR erwfcrn^: n 
% ’^c3Eq^qfl^^f^•q^^5^p^a^r^ w^mr ^1: i 

'?ftJTFR=^: ll \ U 

sn^fT^q- gorq-^^q^^ff jr^rCT!?5?rr»r i 

ff^^#?rqTET cRq- srq^T: #ti?sr;rrqT»Tqc|; ii ^ ii 

fq^cr^trf^orr 

r^sdfr; ?f?qT^r%qTw%p'reqf^R^'^r i 

4i%sJFq7ci^l|'lct|lFR:?r: fTcT: |l ^ II 

?|i%^r#qTrl^iTt5^ q'=’rqT^crJf[ i 

%^Rf ^i#FRHf qiWf'qfir^raiq'*- ii ^ ii 


* the Kaamirian form for 
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WTST^rfirl: \\ \ \\ 

No. 142. 

Naishadhiyatikd.byVidhyddhara. 

End of Sarga XI.,— fol. 220(5, 1. 9 : 

551- M 

f ^Tpr^rr i 

to :frrPcrjaTrf5^5Tr w w^^rto^rfr li \ ii 
'fr^rfltor^'^wnTfar: fir^- 

^PBftfrr f 5'JT^r to ^ i 

#FI"csrprrmcJpt 

ff ^urr^-to^^rs li ^ li 
3Tlqq-ftw^’T^:^*rpr IK II fSKirrf 7#f^??r [^j 

C^ii^WR^pq-Fr= Prfe: ‘'mm- 
[w] 3rWf%w [1] :ir*r ^irf; wr^r: IK ii 

End of Sarga XXII., — fol. 4555, 1.5: 

^#ffiw fTtor to irnir ^ i 
'storn?wf*T3T ^rpiEitovit 
CTr^^TFT rtto ^r ii 1 1 1 

m =sfhTrai-crrto^^:nTf^to%^fq^Frt gtor.- e- 

t- 1 1 55. 1 1 %w^top?iPr^ri5ir»rofr^5T 1 1 1 1 s^rr- 

?r*T ii ?». il ii©. ii ipr J 

1!^ II II » II to [^^] *mT?rto3r?r [^ \] 

fn: l%i%w I ^g-irr^fW tonTiRRT%fw^: 1 1 ??. Im ii 

??. II ^ II o II 0^11 ii S^- 

^ ll%q•toIr'^fftoto:^l illojle^ llssfni JS5 ||y\ll^ n 
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No. 154. 

Bhdtatammijari by Kshememfra. 

Beginning : 

qr?:rw ^fFnrjr i 

%ff siTTH 3Tq-5?U%cr II 1 II 

^TST^STf^^fSTcr^iT^ W: 1 
^*r; Wr'Tf^’T^ =^11 ^ 11 

fS^fP S?T : I 

truf^r^t 5=fr^ ^Pr^R'Rjp-qrrrff lu n 

End (for which compare Ind. Anl. I. 307, note) :~ 

fft #fl'5=5R?:f%crRr Jmirrrcrirssfsrr TKgoTf ?-fr%; 
^TRjfKf [^55*rr%] foTR-R! !T^r?r?gTiR^riTffr i 
^rrRmr^^'Tgw [:] ii 

CT: STTf# I 

f'§r m ir^r^TR g^rte n n 
q^jj- %?:nt%?T?3iR'r'T'T^^7^: I 
3r?rRrrJT^||- rt^fR^rr^r \\\u 

f^saTri%sTa'^rfT I 
5J33Tr:T?TpT^: II 3, l! 

Wff?fgfl3R q"; Erj%-g]R I 

ll s? ii 

'T^^r ?rl Era?:s:rRf5r^E: i 

^n-qf ^*Tr^!^ q-^fJWq sq-qg^ || ^ |i 
crqqR^q fe^rqjfqr | 

!TqTfr= ^w^'qqpqrrrq;; ii A l! 

I^rf^nT^nTTRqr??rrt?f ^q^rrlF: ii m» h 
'sft*rsriRcTr=^4^*nir?r53R^'^: i 
^RWT ’T: TO ETIW =nTRWTOq''T: II ^ II 
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Ltv, 

ifi ?Tf^rrgT5t%3? w rrT?T5Twr^?r: i 
?fmr JTT^ciw f^%girt%rTOrii ^ ii 
iTfwiK# w I 

fS': ^ ?rr^r%%%: II \o il 

# =TJ??fr5r I 

!i \\ II 

IJHR55RrW352TfTS3T3T5rrff% 1 
ir5qRTfiRiTC% fTsafr'TFRR % II [f^rff^] 
fit RT^rerfr fr^r *rcPTKcT*TS3ra^ i 
^r =5r% vrrR'S[cRito^^^ M 

5Er*n%?r ’Rrm^’TssTfrii fft: 

SJTWfT^TRRR: 11 

3TCr JT^^cil 1 

?T% Jlf^Rcfr f# ?3W5TT 5Tnt q-?Tr II 
»1^3nfoTcT% RTPTKfitfir?: 1 
^rwrfwtf #firt ii 
^nc^:^5?XfRf S'# ^fr 
*T%t: qrtcf: ^ ft®TR:3T% ] 

ftcT: ^ f^STJT: ^%: ^cTf fRq- 
fHr^ gfxft fiT^ qtr efl'q^rfr ii 
tix: frfhcf^q: 

qrqrf ^3Tqrrf^n?j[5f]^;^i^qjf%q-i^^ t 

qr* ^Irt ¥5n^ftR'itq[fr]? ff : 

ir^^^T'Rq^qTrr 5y?*tsrqn^qjj; Ii 

(R I 

STR: RqFr3T5%f^ qTfFsTcrrq ii 

f5T^ 11 # w smqt fritfR 11 

3:rt (I ) ft apsRt ii 
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Ixvi 

No. 170. 

Spedmen of a tramlation of the Bdjaiarangim/^' 

L M07. 

L IleTcreiice to Hara, who (grants his worshippers’ desires) like 
the tree of Paradise, who is beautified by a seam of light emitted by 
the jewels that are concealed in the heads of the serpents adorning hinip 
and in whom those freed (from the circle of births) find eternal rest. 

2. May both the halves of the body of the god, whose cognizance 
is the bull, and who is united with his spouse, give you glory, — the 
left, whose forehead wears a saffron Tilak, the colour of whose throat 
near the ear is fair like the splendour of the ocean-born (moon), 
and is enhanced by numerous tremulous earrings, and whose breast 
wears a faultless boddice ; — the right, whose forehead carries a 
flame of fire, the colour of whose throat near the ear is concealed 
by the ocean-born (poison) and enhanced by numerous playfully 
moving snakes, and whose chest is encircled by the lord of snakes as 
by a boddice. 


1. and other MSS. read hhushdhma instead of bhushdbhogi. 
Hara or Siva wears a serpent instead of a Jenvi or brahminical string, 
and smaller serpents instead of bracelets. The Kasmirians, being Saivas, 
consider &va to be the Universal soul, and expect to be absorbed by 
him. The preposition mpraUna^ which adds force to the meaning 
of the root, indicates that absorption is complete, — mijujya^uot mlohja. 

This verse, it seems to me, is an imitation of Bana’s ^nhardkacha- 
.rita I. 1. 

2. A translation of this verse being impossible, 1 have given a 
paraphrase. Almost the whole of its first three pddas is made up 
of a succession of puns. Siva is invoked in his form of Ardhanari, in 
union with Parvati. The words describing the appearances of the two 
halves are chosen in such a manner that they apply to the female form 
and its dress as well as to the male. Ku'ndalin, lit. ‘^containing a ring,’ 
must be taken as, I think, in the sense of * earring ’ or ‘ necklace,’ when 
it refers to Fdrvatt Jaladkijackhkdydckha if referred to Parvati must 
he dissolved into jaladhijachkdydvadachchha ; if referred to Siva into 
jaladkijachchhdyoyd chha ox dchchha^^dchliddita. In the description 
of Siva, ahma must be dissolved into aUndm ina^ * the lord of snakes/ 

Tho text haB been corrected according to two collated copies written by 
Ganakak Fandit, and G®, and the copy in the Government collection, Ch. 
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3. Worthy of praise is that quality of true poets, whatever it luay 
he, which enables them to sprinkle with the nectar (of their song), 
and thereby to preserve, their own bodies of glory as wxli as those of 
others. 

4. Who else but poets resembling the Prajapatis (in creative 
power), and able to bring forth lovely productions, can place the past 
times before the eyes of men? 

5. If the poet did not see in his mind’s eye the existences which 
he is to reveal to men, what other indication would there be that he 
is a divine seer ? 

6. Though for its length the story does not show much variety, 
still there will be something in it that will gladden the virtuous. 

7. That virtuous (poet) alone is worthy of praise who, free from 
love or hatred, restricts his muse to the exposition of facts. 

8. If I narrate again the subject-matter of tales of which others 
have treated, still the virtuous ought not to turn their faces from me 
without hearing my reasons. 

9-10. How great a cleverness is required in order that men of modern 
times may complete the account given in the hooks of those who died 
after composing each the history of those kings whose contemporary 
he was 1 Hence in this narrative of past events, which is difficult in 
many respects, my endeavour will be to connect. 

IL The oldest extensive works, containing the royal chronicles 
(of Kasmir) have been lost in consequence of (the appearance) of 

Vasuki, who serves Siva instead of the Jenvi. Near the ear’ may ?xlso 
he referred to the sentence beginning with dadhat. The ocean-born 
poison is the Halahala which Siva swallowed. 

4. The Prajapatis are fourteen in number. They caused the suc- 
cessive creations of the world. 

Verses 9 and 10 form a yugalaica, or couplet, i. e, they are interlaced 
in their construction ; compare Kdvyddarsa I. 13, comment. They give 
the ‘ reasons’ alluded to in v. 8. Tat must be taken as a conjunction, 
depending on kiyad idam ddkshyam. Sarvaprakd^'askhalitei ‘ which 
is difficult in many respects,’ means literally ‘ in which there are 
dangers of mistakes of all kinds.’ 

i 1 . Suvrata apparently wrote a hmd-hook of the history of Kasmir, 
to be committed to memory in the schools, which, as usual in India, 
caused the loss of the more ancient books on the same s^'^qect. 


Ixviii 


1?)XTRACTS FROM MSS. 


vratcis composition, who condensed them in order that (their sob- 
stance) might be easilj remembered. 

12. Suwatds poem, though extensive, does not easilj reveal its 
meaning, since it is made difficult bj misplaced learning. 

13. Owing to a certain want of care, there is not a single part in 
Kfihemendra^ s ‘List of Kings’ free from mistakes, though it is the 
work of a poet. • 

Id. Eleven works of former scholars which contain the chronicles 
of the kings, I have inspected, as well as the (Parana containing the) 
opinions of the sage 

15. Ej looking at the inscriptions recording the consecration of 
temples and grants, at the laudatory inscriptions, and at the Manu- 
scripts, the worry arising from many errors has been overcome. 

16. Four among the fifty-two rulers whom they do not mention. 


13. Regarding Kshemendra see above, the Report. 

14. Regarding the NUamatapurdna see above, the Report, and 
above, pp. Iv. seqq. 

15. According to my interpretation of this passage, Kalhana used 
four kinds of records the pratishthdMsayia edicts, Le. iiisorip- 
tioiis recording the erection and consecration of temples or other build- 
ings and monuments, such as are to be found on almost all temples, 
religious or even profane buildings (such as palaces), on images, funeral 
monuments, and so forth ; (2) the vaslusdsana edicts, i.e. inscriptions 
recording grants of things, chiefly of land, and perhaps also of allow- 
ances, such as are found engraved on copper-plates ; (3) 

tes, tablets containing laudatory inscriptions of persons or places, such 
as now are found sometimes in temples or other public buildings, 
e.ff. the Arhudaprasasti in VimalaMha’s temple at Dailwarra ; (4) 
the sdstras, the works on the various sciences, or, to use a 
short expression, the ManusmpU of Sanskrit books, which in 
Kasmir mostly give at the end some information regarding the 
author, and the king under which the author wrote, together with the 
date. 

This interpretation comes nearest to Professor Lassen’s,-— vide Ind, 
Alt,, 2nd ed., IL 20,— from whom I differ in the interpretation of 
mstra ‘only.’ He gives too narrow an explanation, considering it to 
mean ‘ law-books.’ 

16. Gonaiida is the reading of ail Sara da MSS. Regarding the 
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oil account of the loss of the records, viz. Gomnda and (liis successors)^ 
have been taken from the NUamata (Parana). 

17 -IS. Having read the opinion of the Pysupata Brahman 
Beldrdja, who formerly composed a ‘ List of Kings’ in twelve thousand 
Mokas, Fadmamihira entered in his work the eight kings, beginning 
with hava^ who preceded Asoka and his successors. 

1 9. Those five kings also, among whom Asoka is the first, Sru 
dihamlldkara. declared (to have been taken) from the fifty-two (lost 
ones). For his verse is as follows : — 

20. ''The five princes from to who have been 

enumerated, have been obtained by the ancients out of the fifty-two 
(lost ones).” 

21. This narrative (of mine), which is arranged (in proper order) 
and resembles a medicine, is useful for increasing as well as diminish- 
ing the (statements of previous writers regarding) kings, place and 
time. 

22. What intelligent man does not rejoice at such a compilation, 
which treats of the numberless events of ancient times ? 

23. When (the hearer) has well pondered over the sudden appear- 
ance of created beings that lasts for a moment only, then let him 


meaning of amnciya^ 'tradition,’ 'records,’ see below, I. 45, and the 
Pet, Diet, s. v. The four rulers intended are Gonanda I., Damodara L, 
Damodara’s queen, and Gonanda II. : see above, the Report. 

17. MaJimratbh which I have translated by Pakipata^ has been 
usually taken to mean simply' ascetic.’ I should think that a particular 
sect of ascetics is intended, A Helaraja, who was a Kasmirian and 
lived probably in the 9th or lOtli century, has written a commentary 
on the Vdhjapadhjay of which fragments are still extant ; see Kiel- 
born in the hid. Ant., III. p. 285. 

This and the following verses show that Kalhana believed that al- 
together seventeen kings out of the number of the fifty-two forgotten 
ones had been rescued. 

21. Tukid, 'arranged in proper order,’ may possibly mean 
mitd, 'of limited extent.’ The verse gives the key to Kalhana’s 
method, 

23. ^dnta is one of the mm Ma$as, ' flavours or sentiments,’ 
which ought to underlie poetic compositions. Kalhana, who has to 
tell many commonplace events, and to go through endless repetitions. 
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ix-v 

fonsider how this (work) is hallowed by the pre%'alence of the Senti- 
ment of Quietism. 

24. Imbibe, therefore, straight with your ears this ‘ River of Kino's,’ 
which IS made agreeable by an under-current of powerful sentiment.” ” 

25. Formerly, from the beginning of the Kalpa, the land in the 
womb of the Himalaya was filled with water during the periods of six 

Manus, (and constituted) the o/ iSart. 

26-27. Afterwards, when the period of the present Manu Fawasvafa 
had arrived, the Prajapati Kaiyapa caused Druhina, Upendra, Rudra, 
and other gods to descend, caused (the demon) JalodbJiava, who 
dwelt m that lake, to be killed, and changed it into a countrj', known 

on earth as Aasiafr. 

28. Hda, the lord of all Nagas, whose regal parasol is formed by 

the circular pond (filled with) the stream of the VitastA’s newlV 
rising water, protects it. ■ 

29. There Gauri, though she has assumed the form of the VitastA 
still keeps her wonted inclinations. (For in her river-shape) she turns her 


IS anxious to prove, in order to guard his character as a poet, that 
Ins composition is not 

^24. Ihe correct reading in the last pdda is that given by Ch and 
G : spmhtamanga rdjatarangini. G^ has spasMamarma. Amm to be 
construed with niptyatdm, 

25-27. The legend of the Satisaras, of its desiccation, and of the 
destruction of the demon Jalodbhava (Water-born), who had made it 
his dwelling and devastated the surrounding countries, is told at 
considerable length in the NUamatapur&'na, — see the Report The 

gods who assisted Kasyapa were Brahma, ‘ Vishnu, and Siva, as stated 
in the text. 

28.^ The annotator of G^ says: wwuhayastUtena nUandgeua 
vtranuga iti prarnddhena. Conventionally the VitastA is said to taka 
Its origin from the circular pond called VlrnAg or VirnAg, situated about 
fifteen miles to the south-east of Islamabad, at the foot of the Banihah 
Kalhana calls this pond dtapatra, ‘ the royal parasol’ of Nilanaga, who is 
supposed to reside in or under it. The circular form is the teHium 
comparationia, which suggested the far-fetched simile. Regarding 
the Viruag compare Vigne, Travels, I. 332. 
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face towards tlie ravine {guha)y just as (in her godlike form) she 
turns it towards (her son) Kumara {guha ) ; (in her river-shape) 
the mouths of the Nagas {ndgamukha) drink her abundant water 
(dpUabliflripayah), just as (in her god-like form) (her) elephant- 
taced (son Ganesa, ndgamukha) drank her abundant milk (dpUa” 
bhuripaydh), 

30. That (country) is inhabited by N%as gleaming with the 
splendour of various jewels, chief among whom are Sankha and Padma, 
and thus resembles the town of Kuvera, the depository of the nine 
treasures (chief among which are Sankha and Padina). 

31. To shelter, forsooth, the Nagas, who came afraid of Garuda, it 
stretched its arms out behind its back in the guise of a wall of mountains 


29. The annotator of says : guhonmukM — kumdrasamnukhi 
kandardbhimukM cha i ndgamukkdpUabhuripayd ndgamukhena gajava- 
danena dpttam hhuri payo dugdha'ihyasydJisd ndgdndmmukhena dpttam 
hhuri pay 0 yasydh [sd cha'\ ; yathd gauri pdrvat% vitastdtmni ydtd- 
pyuchitdm ruchim ickchhdm nojjhati na fyajati svaruchim sedikdm 
chchdii{\ ndtyajad gaurt nochitdm ruchim guhonmiikMtyddikdm vita- 
stdtve tyajati tatrdpi taikdvanam. The^wAa or ravine towards which 
the Vitasta turns her face is the pass of Baramula. 

30. The Nagas are the snake-formed deities supposed to reside in 
the springs and lakes of Kasmir. They appear to be originally per« 
sonifications of the former. The winding, restless water easily suggested 
the comparison with a snake. Now the large springs are called ndg^ 
and the small ones ndginy^ the latter being supposed to be the resi- 
dence of the females of the Nagas. The Naga Mahapadma is the 
tutelary deity of the Voliur lake, which is frequently simply called 
Mahapadma ; vide^ c.y., Srikanthacharita III. 9, and Jonaraja thereon, 
Sankhanaga resides, according to Sahebram’s Tirthasamgraha, in a 
lake near Bkarindha, in the Ljir pargana. 

31. Kasmir is here personified and supposed to face Garuda, who 
chased the Nagas through the ^Gate’ of the Valley at Baramula. Under 
this supposition it becomes intelligible how the mountain-chains sur- 
rounding the country can b© likened to ‘ arms stretched out behind the 
back.’ The story of the N%as’ flight to Kasmir occurs in the Nth- 
matapurdna. 
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.52. There (worshippers) touching the wooden image of the hiis- 
)and of CJma at the Tirtha called Papasudana obtain heavenly bliss 
and final liberation as their rewards. 

1 here the goddess Sandhya produces water on an arid moun- 
tain, and shows the presence of merit and the absence of sin. 

34. There self-created fire, rising from the bowels of the earth, 
rcceh-es with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers. 

.lo. There the goddess Sarasvatl herself is seen in the form of a 
Swan swimming on a lake situated on the summit of Motmt Bkedn, 
which is sanctified by the source of Ganga. 

30. There, even now, drops of sandal-ointment offered by the cods 
are to be seen in Nandihhelra, m the temple, the habitation of 
Hie immortals. 

3/. There, after looking on the goddess Sarada, (the \Torsliipper) at 
once reaches the river Madhumati and Sarasvati who is worshipped bv 
poets. ^ 


^<>cality intended is the Papashdana Naga or Kapafcesvara 
lirtiia, said to be^in the Ko^hfira pargana near Islamabad,— 
i^^araJCohhiragrdim Kotahdrdkhyavishaye, Gh Comp. SrtkaMhachar, 
III. 14, where the^other name of the Tirtha, Eapatesvara, is given. 

Bhranganamavishaye devalagrdmammtjpasihnlei The 

story how a certain MAyavafcu, son of Bhadresvaravatn, brought the 
goddess SamdhyA-Ganga to his dsrama near Deval, in the Bhrinc 
pargana, is told at length in the Smhdhydmdhdtmya. " 

34. The Svayambhfi Agni here mentioned is the burning naphtha 
spnng m Kamrilj or Kramarajya. near Sopur. So also G^-Krmiardkc 
smtmiti prasiddhah, and Sahebram, Tirthasmhgraha. 

35. Bhedagiri—bhedabhrandu iti praaiddah, Gh— -The Gnnnd 

mdhdtmya, No. 56, mentions the hill. ' " 

36. Nandihshetra ndrandmagrdme, G\ It is situated in the Lar 
pargana, not far from the Haramukutaganga, and is a station on the 
pilgrimage to the latter : see also Jour. Aa. Soc. Bang. XXXV. 226 . 
So also Sahebi-am’s Tirthasmhgraha. SuravasaprAsada may be a N. 

athale daraddemaamtpaoarlini, 
G . Honl IS found on the Survey map in the pargaaA Khuya- 
ham, to the north of the Vollurlake, into which latter the Madhumati 
fa.lls, as marked on the native map. SahebrAm {Tirihaaamoraha) 

places these tirthas in Lolab, 
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ill tisat (eoLiiiiry) which is adorned by Kesava-Ghakrabhvib 
.jid by Siva- Vijayesa aut! other (deities), there is not a space as large as 
a gniia of sesaunais wliieh has not its Tirtha. 

d!)* 1-hc coniiiry may be gained by the strength of spiriiiial merit, 
i)ui not by armies of soldiers, lienee people there are chicfiy anxious 
aboiii Ihe next ’U'orld. 

JO. There the rivers arc free from dangers aurl a<p.iatie monsters, 
pruvidcM.! with warm bathdmnses for the winter, ami comfortable 
places (for desecmJitig) into the enrrent. 

41. Ont of respect, as it were, the Sun does not fiercel 3 '' shine, 
tinring sninmer enen, in that (eoiiutry) which has been ci’eated by his 
father, as he knows that it ought not to be tormented. 

42. Things lliat ( iscwlicre in the tlivee worlds are dilfienlt to find, 
viz. lofty .balls of learning, saffron, icy water, and grapes, are eonimon 
there. 

‘13. In these three worlds the jewel-producing region of Knvera is 
(cliiclly} worthy ofprai.se; (next) in that (region) the mountain range, 
the father of Gaiiri ; and (thirdly) the country which is enclosed by that 
(moimtaiii). 

41. Fifty-two I'lrinces, beginning with Gonunda, who in the Kali- 
yuga were <'untemporanes of the Kurus and of the sons of Kimt!, have 
oot been recorded. 

la. In conscrjuouce of the demerit of those rulers of the land of 
no poi'ts of creative power, who produced their bodies oi 
glory, existed in those tiines., ■ . 

ti.i 'We pay reverence to that naturally sublime craft of poet,^, 
vdihuut whose favour powerful princes are not remembered, ahlio ugh the 
earth that is girdled by tiie oceans was sheltered under tlie protection of 
iJieir anos as. in the shade of .aibrest. 


:>S. (Jkulrahhi'd chiknidhara ill pmsMkak; vljujjesu 

ikimi f>ijj/a/jnlr HI j}nf^dddJiak, Gk The anciciil fane of Tisinui- 
Ghakradhara lay on a low hill, situated about a mile bedow ITybror, 
<jii the left bank of the Vitasta, and is now called Chakdbar. See 
lieporf, p. IS llljhror ur Btjbihar is too well kuown_ to need any 
further notice, lint compare Vigrie, 11. 23. 

13. The lather of Gaiiii le. the Hinifdaya*- ^ 

41. Kiivera is the regent of the North, and the possessor of the 
yfi.iie irejiijUireSt 



-I7. Without thee, 0 brother coni])oser of true pnetrv, Ibis worlt- 
Uoes not even dream of the existence of its chiels, tliongh they rested 
then- tcet ou the temples of elephants, though they won prosperity 
though maidens, moons of the day, dwelt in their palaocs,-n-it|-,out tliw' 
the universe is blind, why (praise) thee with a hundred hymns '/ 

Some (authors) have given this (following) calculation f)f 
!he years wrongly, as they were deceived by the^ statement that 
t.'o/VuMr?e and^ bis successors protected Kasmlr during twentv-t,v„ 
Iniudrcd and sixty-ciglit years in the Kaliyuga, (and) that tlu^ Bliarata 
yWai ) took place at the end ot the Dviipara ynga. 

hO.^ Iphe years of the kings, tlie longth'onvhoso reigns is known, 
are auded together (and deducted) from the ]iassed ])eriod of the 
ivaliyu^idimiuished by that (time which elapsed between tJio bcuinnhi-r 
ol tiio Kaliyuga and the Bharata war), no rest remains. 

ol. When six hundred and fifty-three years of the had 
pa.ssed away, tlie Kurus and Pandavas lived on tlie earth. 

:>2. At present, in the twenty-fourfii year (of) the Lankika (era) 
one thousand and seventy years of the Saka era have pass-d 
53. On the whole, at that (time) two thousand throe hundred and 
thirty years have elapsed since (the times of) Gonanda (III.). 

5-1 Twelve litindred and sixty-six years' are supposed (to be com- 
prised) in the sum oi the reigns of those fifty-two kings. 

. 10 . Since the Great Bear moves in a hundred years from one Nak- 
shatra m tlie other, the author of the (Bri/,at) SaMita has thus given 
his decision regarding its motion in this (verse) 


which Vlu i/' not is the form 

ahich tlic barada MSS. give everywhere. The two verses form a 

inm rdaoT yug,,ia,^nAy. 48 must therefore he taken as depending 

onihe^onhihiHiHtayammoMtdh^ occur in the second haif 

50. I ,am muhle to make anything of this verse, except by takin-. 
^ad m tadvivarjUat to refer to hUratmn in v. 49. For with any other 
explanation the figures must come wrong, and the verse must he taken 
as part of the purmimUha, which it is not, as the opinion of the 
some has been done with in the preceding verses. 

-r' Laukika or Saptarshi era see above, the Keport. 

on. The proper reading, instead of the of the Calcutta and 

Bii lb editions, IS which is found in all ^Arada MSS. The mistake 

has been caused by the resemblance of l^aradfi « and ta. 
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5(k Wlieu king Yiidhishpiwa ruled the earth, the Murds (the 
Circa, t Be;u*) stood in (tlie Nakshatra) Maghuh. His reign, fell 2526 

veans 

57. The brave king of Kasmir Gonmida was worshipped by the Gonancia L 
reu’ioii (of the North), which K.aildsa lights up (with the glitter of its 
sunw), aiul roiling Gadfjd clothes with a soft and transparent garment. 


56. The verse is found Bnhat SmhJdtd XIIL 3. 

.From vv. 4y-5hi, which, give the chronological basis of the Tm'cmgini, 
it would appear that the statement of the Ntlamata, which makes Go- 
iianda 11. coiiteinporary 'with the Kurus and Panda vas, was the starting- 
point coijimon to Kalhana and other chronologists. But while others 
placed Gonanda in the beginning of the Kaliynga, guided by the tradi- 
tion that tlie Great War occuri*ed at the end of the D va.para-y uga, 
Kalhana used Varahamihira's date of Yudhishtliira, 2525 before Saka, 
or 653 Kali, to determine the l)eginning of the Gonandas. He then 
cut down or lengthened {dde above, v. 21) the reigns of the Kasmirian 
Ipngs -until their sum total plus 653 agreed with the time which had 
elapsed between the year in which he began to write, viz. 1070, and 
the beginning of the Kaliyuga. His equation, as has been shown by 
'Wilson, Trover, and otliers, is — 

Years of the Kaliyuga Fifty-two lost kings of Ivasmir — 
elapsed in h'aku i266(v.54) 

1070 — 1070 Kings from Gonanda 10. + 2330 (v. 35) 

“F 317.9 rh 653 (v. 61) 


4240 4249 

TJie expressions pray ah, ‘on the whole’ (v. 53), and matdh (v. 54), 
seem to me further proof (in addition to the direct statement, v. 21) 
that Kalhana did make alterations in the length of the reigns. 
Another circumsiance shows with what levity Kalhana worked. The 
period of 125(5 years begins with the reign of Gonanda I. ; and Oo~ 
nanda IL, his grandson, was, according to the Purana, the infant king 
when the Great War began, Nevertheless he ■assumes that the ^ 
coronation of Y iidhislithira occurred in the first year of Gonanda L, 
as he places the whole of the 1266 years after Kali 653, in which 
Yudbislitliira wa,s installed on the throne, according to Yarahamiliira. 

57. This as well as the subsequent stories regarding Damodara and 
Gonanda 11 , down to v. 82, are taken from the Nilmnatajmrdna. 




I i.e niraid a.s it -uere iJinf m.j'-ui 

oi!ii';e.i mlo her, left the scrpp.it’.T hodr ■•ind ivsteil iii (Jio lin ^H iivui 
that was atlornet! by the jewel sacred to CTariida, 

Jnrtwaiidha, his rclalion, called <,n hiiii foi he]]). Widi 
tarp army he hesieged MathiirA, (the town) of Kntikui,. 

^ !,:C). t Whcn ho pitched his camp on ihe hanks of die tU- 

fame of (the hostile) warriors vanished togc! hm- vritli i ln^ smiles <tf tiie 
females of Yady^s race. 

OK Once (IJalarAmaj, wimse ensign is the (dongh, engagefi dial 
warrior in battle in order to protect his entirely sliadcred forees. 

(52. The bridal wreath of the godde.ss of Wctorv faded, since il re 
manied long in her hands, while those warriors of .npinJ .strength were 
comhaiing each other and the result was donhtfui. 

fS.'i. Filially, with liinlis wounded hy encli ntlier's weapon.s, die kim' 
of AVoWrcinbraced theearth, and (he sehm of F,/,/,/ the goddess cd' 

■ Ticto,ry„ ■ ' , 

^ 5-^ (i-1. When that brave warrior f.ravelieu the ro.ad widcli gre.-it 
iwroes easily iind, his son, the iIlu.sti-iou.s Ddmodura, protected the 

(ly That jiroud prince, though he had obtained a king, lorn w'hieh 
was oistingnisheil hy affording the means ot imji.vineol, found no pear, - 
!'-cca!i,«c ho brooded over the death ol' iii.s father. 

(J(i. Then that (hero), whose arm. (strong) like a free, was h.irning 
W!lh J)rnlc, beurd tim Vrkhih iiad itu ifed by the Cmtdhdral 
on the hanks of the Indus to an approaching SvayaAvara, and that 
tiiey liijul come. 

fi/-. Then, (impelled) hy exees.sire lury, he undertook on their an. 
proaeli an expedition iigaiivst them, obscuring the .sky wit.li the dust, that 
the horses mf -Ms'. army '■raised, f t,, 


58. Tlie jewel sacred to Garuda, the destroyer oi' tlie Serpents is 

die emerald Read ^ with the g.ar. WSkS. in, stead of the iionsen.sicai 
ol the editions. 

f>4. ihe road to Svarga is meant, 

_ C5. Read here and 'elsewhere with the SaradaMSS.,^rrtTff?r- 
lastead of 

CG. Regarding the GandhAras on the Sindlin .see Gumiinghara, A'ne. 
Geoff. 47 seqq. Vrislini is another name of the YAdaya,s. In the test 
read cr^'TOfir: 



f 3 H» ill tlie buttlf-' wiili those (toes), the bride, who was alioai to 
shoose a liiisbaod and was impatient for the wedding, iras slaim 
'flieii the celestial maidens chose bosbaiids in GdndhAm-fmui. 

69. Then the valiant rnicr of the earth-disc, attacking, in fAie baltie 
with th«* god whose weapon is the war-disc, the disc-like array of his 
oHCUiies, went to heaven by the road of the edge of the battle-disc, 

70. 1'heo Krlshija.^ the descendant of Yadu^ ordci'ed the Ijrabinaiis 
ia install the (king’s) pregnant widow Yahmli on tlie throne. 

71. Wiien the servants cd' the slayer of Yiadha at th^i time be- 
enrno ajigry, he, reciting this stanza from the Parana, reproved tliem : — 

72. ^h/iVo?w^?r-land is FdrraH ; know that its king is a portion 
of Siva. Tlioiigli he be wicked, a wise man who desires (his own) 
welfare will not despise him.’" 

73. The eyes of men, wlio formerly regarded with contempt 
(the country and th.c (pieen) as Iwvj females and objects of enjoyment, 
looked (after this speccli was uttered) u])uii (Yasovatl) ns the niotliCi 
of her subjects, and (uj)on the coiuitiy) as a goddess. 

^ 71. Tlicn in the proper month that qnccii bore a son eiuhnvcti 
with divine marks, a new sprout of the family tree wdiicli had been 
eoiisinned by fii’e. 

7f). The Brahmans performed the coronation and kindred rites 
for him together with liis Jatakarma and other sacraments. 

7(1 The infant king received afteiwvards, together witli the regal 
flignity, tiie name of his grandtathcr, Gonanda. 

fhS. The editions read a corrnptiori of wiiich is also fuimd 

in Ch . ; (Y reads The foi’mer reading* gives no sense. Ab'- 

yhvyaie is apparently intended for nihany a f e, it h just possible 
that Ivalhana used this incorrect form on account of the metre. 

Ob. Tlie numerous puns on the word ehalra, disc, make this verse 
dear (o the Pandit. Chakradhdrddhvand^ ^hy the road of the edge of 
the battlc-dise/ may also be dissolved, chdkradMmh krulmahy sa eva 
ya-idlidsfena, and be translated ‘ the road (being opened to him by) 
Krishna, tlie bearer of the war-disc.’ To be slain by a person as holy 
as Krishna would, of course, ensure heaven to the victim. Perhaps 
Kalhana intended it to he taken both ways. 

73. The earth, or the country, is always considered to be the wife 
of the king. 

76. Read with the 8ar«ada MSS. instead of Jfij-gfq'si'f as 

Troyer and the Calcutta edition have. 
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77. Two nurses were engaged in rearjiig liiin, tiie one gave hei 
mil k, the other complete prosperity. 

■ 78.- .The ■uiimsters of his tathcr, who were careful that Ms beiiia' 
pleased should ./not reiiiaiir without resii its, bestowed wealth upon hin 
atteiKlaiits eyeii wheii he smiled, without cause. : 

. ' 79. . Whenliis officers, imahle to iiiR’Ierstaiid his infant starninerhig, 
did not fiiliil his orders, they considered theinsclvcs guilty of a eritne. 

80.. When the Jiifaiit Idng ascended liis father's tlu’ono, he wliose 
legs were dangling in the air did not banish (from the hearts 
of his subjects) the desire (to prostrate tliemsidvcs) hefore his foot- 
stooL 

81. When tlie ministers dc(;ided the legal and religious disputes oi’ 
the subjects, tliey listened to (tlie opinion of the eidid) wdiose locks 
wxn’c moved by the -wind from the chanrh. 

82. Thus (it happened that) the king of Kasuiir, being an infant, 
was taken neither by Kurus nor IVnulavas to assist them in the Great 
■^Var. 

8.‘j, Tjjirty-iive kings who followxaj him, and whose names and 
deeds have perished in consecjneiice of the loss of the records, ha\e been 
immersed in the ocean of oblivion. 

81. After them Lava.j an ormunent of the earth, a favourite of Vic» 
tory that is clothed in a flowing robe of ihme, became king. 

85. The roar of his army, wliieh roused the universe from its 
slumber, sent — O wonder! — his encinies to their long slumber. 


77. The second nurse is the earth, or tlie country, which gave iiirii 
entire prosperity. 

78. It is the custom and the duty of kings to give presents uheu- 
ever tiny are pleased. The ministers watched lest the custom should 
be neglected In the case of the infant king, and gavt‘ presents when- 
ever he smiled. 

80. Kead frff with the ISarada AISS. instead of V'ikanjihd pd- 

dnpUlumija, * the desire for tlie footstool^ means the desiix to use the 
footstool for its legitimate purposes, l.e, for touchiiig it with the 
forehead. The persons from whom tins desire was ■ant taken are 
not named. Hence it must be understood that everybody, all the 
king's subjects, are meant. The verse is intended to furnish another 
proof that this infant king was respected t|uile as mmdi as any grown- 
op ruler could have been. 
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o.'R Uoiistriicting eighty-ibur lakhs of stone biuldiugs^ he ibuiided 

/the town of ■■ 

87, After giving to a coiumimity of Brahoiaiis the Agraliara of 
Ledtra^ on the valiaut (king) eiidowed with blame ies^ 

heroism and splendour ascended to heaven^ 

8S. He was succeeded by Ids son Kukt, expert in (deeds of) prowess Knsa,. 
;ui(l lotiiv-eyed, who gave the AgrahAra of Km'uJidra. 

8ti. After Idui his son, the illnstrious Kha^jendra, the destroyer of KliageijJni 
his foes’ ele[)liants, the iirst (among men), an abode of valour, obtained 
liie throne. 

90. lie settled the two ])rincipa2 xigraliAras (of Kasmir), Khdy^ 
and KhoiKunKsha^ and afterwai’ds he ascended to tliat world whicli he Iiad 
bought by deeds brilliant like (the glitter of) Siva’s (teeth in) smiling. 

91. After him came his son Siirsudra^ possessed of priccles.s Sarendra. 
greatness, who was an entire stranger to guilt, who far surpassed Indra’s 

state, and whose deeds astoidshed the world. 

92. Surendra, the lord of the gods, could not be compared to this 


86’. Lolora is situated in the pargana of Lolab. 

87. The Ledari, now called Lidar or Lidder, is the priricijial 
northern tributary of the Vitasta, which it joins not far from Bij' 
brur. An ayrahdra is an Inam village given to a Braliinan, or to a 
coiumimity of Brahmans. See the Fet. Diet. s. v, Levara is said 
/to/exist now.. 

88. According to fne annotator of G\ Iltmdidra is now called 
Knfar^ and Paiidit llayarAiii places it in the Dachhinpara purgana. 

90. Khagi is said to lie tlie modern KAkapur (Wilson and Trover), 
and Iviionanmshii is Khmimoh, as was first recognized by General 
Cbiiiningham. Sec also above, Report, p. 4 seqq. The Srirada MSS, 
Khomunusiui iusleod of l\.hmuimu.sha, and to this form points also 
the Khonawnliha of Bilhana, Vihrcmidnhachanta XYilL 7. y\s 
there is haially any difference between the proniuiclatioa of o and n 
in Kahnir, the spelling docs not matter imich. 

91. BkqJifimAigJtmaNdhahhhkriiak^ of a double translation 

has been given, may be takcii as two words, dtrgliam and aghamMii- 
mdmlikrltalh or as a compound, dhglui-maglimattd-mhMih;itcik. The 
author, like a good Kavi, loves his pun dearly,, and. iiitends it to be 
taken both ways. 

92. Indra.oi' Siireiulra is called because he opened the 
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Sut‘€'iuini^ since lie is called miammipi, Mlie iiai'ljoiirc*!* of a liiiiidred 
grudges,' and gotrabhU^ * tlie destroyer of the Go! rad iililie {Snremim ol' 
Kasniir) deserved tlie simiame ‘"lie wbosc anger is ii|-^ 

peised,' and gotrarah:ih% ^ tlie proteelor oHIie iJuira.' 

93. That iliustdoas (ruler) founded ojj the IfoiUiers of liariiistrii-i 
a town railed Sauriika^ and a Yiiifira called Nar€niii''jhktii:aiu? . 

94. In ills own kingdom that prince of great fame and ofholy works 
foiiiided a Yiiiara, called Sanratta, wliieh becaime famous tor piety. 

CiOiiliara. ■ 95. After this king had died without issue, GoJImm, a .scion of a 

dilfereutniHiily, protected the earth, rogellier with the kest of mountains 

9fj. Liberal, pious Godiiam went to riean-en after presenting tfie 
Agrahara to Ihe Lralnuan.s. 

s,u,nn:i. 97. His soii (SVrn/ooMilier him tli'^fributcd gefid {-^mrarna) to the 
needy, he who cau-sed to Ihwv, in the district of K:u‘;lia, rlie brotik >V/a’ar- 
namttitL 

htfiaku 98. ills son Jafhdca, coinjiarable to a fadher (jajuika) of his snbjeeis 
founded the Vihara and AgraliAra called. JdUyni. 


Oolni or pea lu wlikdi the Panis had candiied the cows of ihe gods : 
.see the rjn.otatir>iis In the Pid\ i)lei. s. v. in the case of the Ivasndriaii 
Siireudra, Goint must be taken to mean ids own or the Brahmin ical 
faiTii'lies. 

93. Neither the places mentioned in this verse nor the one meu-« 
tioned in the next can be traced, though the iurmer, as ^ht^y were 
situated on vJie frontier of Dardistan, must Jiave been somewhere in 
Lolah or Ivhnyaham. 

It is important to note t.hat Kalhann ascribes Ihe foundation of 
’l"ilniras, or litmihlka monasteries, to the last king of the line ol 
Gonanda, whom lie must have placed somewdiere about the iSlii 
century before our era. 

95. Head with 04. and dtfd,* ' of iiioimlaiiis’ 

is iJic Hi null ay a. 

9(>. According to the annotalor of (iH, ilmtlmhl is now calicrl 
A^tkWil, :My Brahman friends dhl iioi know lids latter name, ami 
ihoaght that Hiushir might be meant. 

97. The annotator of' iH explains Karali* by drdhutHmty and 
Stivarnmmnikiifyd hy Sumtamaijd mdn^ the. mi a or brook calk'd 
Suntiarnayii, marked outhenativemap in flic luirgana Adhvan or Arwiu* 

98. My Kasniimn friends identify near ifnvo/, with Jdloru. 
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9§. After kirn the illustrious SacAhiurat whose disposition was SacMnara. 
forgiviiigj protected the earth as ruler, lais comiiiaad-s gaining ohedieiice 
all). : 

100. That king founded the two AgraMras Scamhu/mn and 
Jsmdra. "Without male issue he obtained half of Iiidra'’s seat (after 
death)., 

101. Next, the son of that king’s gnuid-micle, and great-grandson Asoka, 
of iSahan, the reracious Aso/ia^ ruled the earth. 

102. That king, cleansed from sin and converted to the teaching 
of Jina, covered Sushkaleim and Vltastiltm with numerous siupas. 

103. Within the precincts of the Dharrmiraiiy-a Vihara in Titastiitra- 
pura stood a clialUja, biiiit by him, the height of which the eye 
was unable to measure. 

104. Tiiat illustrkras p>riuce built the town oi Snirigarl which is 
most important on account of its nine million and six huiiilrecl tlious- 
and houses, 

105. This virtuous (prince) removed the old brick enclosure of ihe 
temple of Vijayesvara, and built a new one of stone, 

106* He wdiose de|ection had been overcome built within the eii- 


100. According to the annotator ofO^ the oiodorn erjui valent of 
Samangasa is Svangas, in the Kotahara pargaua^ near Islainabkh and 
of Asanara, the well-known village of Chrar. 

102. Bead The annotator of remarks; msFAm- 

letrak kuMdetra titastilifa vithavatrUy miskkalelrak^hi 

cha tau sushkaleimr'ifmtatrau (iut%yddm:-icki:omM etuf. Both locali- 
ties, the names of which are usually pronounced and I'^e.tkmtry 

are situated in the Devasar pargaua to the south of Isfamdbfid. The 
former is marked on the Trig. 8urv. map as Vithawitor, 

103. Bead with and CA., instead of the of the 

editions. 

104. General Cunniiighani {Am, Geop\ 05) has fixed tise site of 
the ancient *^rfnagarl near Pandrethan (PuranAdhishilnina). Some 
Pandits think that it lay near Islamabad. 

105. B^egarcling the very remarkable prdhfpm of the Kasmirian 
temples see Cunningham, Jour, As, Soc, Bemj, XII L ])p, 340 MHpp 

iOd. Amkekmro mmi be explained as hmndhpmmipadohpi 
pound, by Amkem nirmita tkmrtiy ‘ the (temple of) 6iva built by 
Asoka.* The same remark applies to the numerous names of temples 

h 
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closure of Vijajesvara, and near it, two (other) temples, which were 
styled Asokesvara* 

107. As the country was overran oy MiscMias, the |ioas (king) 
obtained from Siva, the lord of creatures, a son in order to destroy tiieiii 


ending in tsvara and beginning with the name of a person, which occur 
fcrtlier on. 

107. The iilleciihas intended here are probably the Greeks : vhie . 
Lassen, Ind. Alt.^ il. 285, 2nd eel. 


-Nos.: 182-.18:L . 

Rdmdt/umkathdsdra, hy Kskememira. 

Begliiniug : 

II m: ii fwj !i 

5RT 1 ifiRcTr %=T rftorr i 

3r%=r ii 

s%tr sTsrrTfe i 

End : 

fpr ii 

% nif - 

qtoT l * 

iTWi IR 1! 

^ 5=iTf ^fr^*rff3:Pr: I 

afr^rre ff 5 '#rr fr^t sr?T% 5^: 11 

?r^>ff^fvT^e's^3p}TxRr 1 

jr^TRirsf : rm mm 11 ^ ii 

* 1 ^ wsTJiprqr 1 

Fff ^ STTfrr ^17%: 'Tf!TI%’=W ii 


* V. 1. il^rffr-® 1 83. 
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[1] i 

^5TTef^:i''3mrt ^^'S^Tcftr ii u 
g^JTTfJT^r [?] ?:oir [1] TrRrr?:xifww 1 
R55ra^!T%frr jRq- irrk >Tn:<fir ii i n 
^mPTJTTJTfrfsq-rH k3T 
^=?Tr^crr?r=?rf!^rf% ^ sfrFcrrR ! 

STF^^i' R'SRf^FfFr wif^r 
^F%: fF-TTrFT P%| R%%^rk li 'S !l 
arrkef^TRf ^!c?fFrr%^r*T?5rR 
ROT n»Rr?rer OTwkk i 

OTIRc? ( I ) OTq'f^'^'FT 3T^W 

iftcfrk ^'FTf§>TPTre?TrR ^rrk n n 
5Rr jRcT^ mrR i 

R9^I ^orr 3Tirpcr% iK li 

m %^?g:w?:P#[r] ufTRor^r^m:: ^r*nw: w 

No, 1S4. 

Mdi'dimrjiudiH^ Arpraami\^mifa^ hj Bkaiia Bkima,'^ 
Beginning : 

Frf’r lR«r: I 

jf r#ckFf%JTr3T =rR?r n\\\ 

Fol. 3B, 1. 10, end ofS. II. : 

fk #JTfrFR#j^i»flJTfj^ rrOTTf ^rfr^rsl m^- 
srrf^qK JPTq= -^r#: !1 

Fol 7a, L 1 1, eii«! of S. I!, t 

?R *r?Tirr^ 

WrftTR fCcfk: II 

V, 6, read 

f^t^r¥ff¥^ 162 pr, m. and 183. 

V, 8, pwlmps Baarl Probably f g^0% flr?!!H H 

f, 0, ;p', 182, 183. 

'* Extracts by T4taaa4cMry«» 
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Foi.. j,0£i, 1. 2, end of S* 111. : '. ■ 

fr% rfftirri-stt arrfrs-rn^qr^ ^s n 

Fol. 13«, 1. 1, end ofS. IV.: 

fr% sy>m<!rr|-sfrt ^if: ii 

FoI. 146, i, 7, end of S. V. : 

fT% ?fiTrf®r7fVw *rcr^=rr# 'tstfjt: ;e-if: n 

Fol. i-85, 1. 10, end of S. VI. : 

frlr nf'Trt=fR JF^T'^rrs^firrccr'Ti^ ws: i! 

Fol. ‘20^1, I. 2, end of S. VI L. : 

jRT?rrs> mw-. ii 

Fol. 23a, 1. 8, end of S. VIII. : 

sTOTqr^CT: ft#; ii 

Fol. 256,1. 8, end ofS. IX. : 

f3T:^rmT^ JiiT^rr# ^?rf?»rf»f1rjrfr% irsrw^ 

Ffit: II 

Fol. 28«, 1. 4, end of S. X. : 

?3Tf"7rr^'>frq‘ »T§Tfrr5T l=?r^?:oHi:«TfifnTf% 
q(% 5'?nriT! 11 
Fol. 30«, 1. 4, end of S. XI. : 

f5T:^rra'ofl'^tT?r^FT^^t»qT[?r^qvrJqrr5T^^^^ ^nfj ll 

Fol, 34«, 1. 8. end ofS. XII. : 

§:F?'?r; Fiif: ii 

Fol. 37fl,l. 6, end of S. XIII.: 

f^T^^TTgr^fl^ jr?T^F> Iq-Rn^nr^jflnr# 

WR-fT: 11 

Fol. 40«, 1. G.end ofS. XIV.: 

?-3i^:rrr^'^ ?:T}rqR ^nr: ii 

Fol. 416, 1. I, end of S. XV.: 

r5r#^srR‘«nW STRI^WnR giT; 11 

Fol. 436, 1. 11, end ofS. XVI.: 

f3T^srm"ft% ijpTFrt TK ^5r: ?TJf: II 

Fol. 46rt. 1. 14, end of S. XVIL : 

^wfqrrrfoTr# «iT?!n-fr«nT ^T»f: ii 
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FoL 4“^. !■ t)s Pi'll I'f 8. X¥lll. : 

f??j%qT!Tsft5T » 

Foi 496, L 10, end of S. XIX. : 

rfsrifsrrr^^fm qirqrFq ^gTri:q?[qr?]q:%[=T] fq^r: Hif; 

Sarga XX. niissiiig. 

Folv5i^, I- 3, end of S.. XXI.,: , , 

reSTH'jrrr^'jfT^ jrfrwrrsq ftk^qi'qR’ q:q7ft?r: hjt: h 

Fol. 54«, 1. 4, end of S. XXII. ; 

r?qir^rra‘'fw inW?r: ’qif: ii 

Fol. .55^ 1. 1 1, end of S. XXIII. : 

r?tr^:!TTT'flW iflTinW Wft^T: '3if: \\ 

Fol. 57^ 1. 2, end of S. XXIV . : ^ 

Fol. 58«, 1. 2, end of S. XXV. : 

*r?iqir^ q^r^: U 

Sarga XXVI. is missing. 

Fol. C0&, I 14 : 

wTri; Fruf; !i 

%?iRr%=r’rrf '»fr'T 
*r?’i 

*c?frr# (I) 

^TiRIirsf |4IT: 1 

f55R-^ ^- 

^ U \ ll 

No. 192. 

Sdhc}italaiu1iak<i.f 

i^ftiRrWT W: t 

ii ajisT ^r?r^ fS'^Piw i 

trr fq'^ ^ ?fq^f ^ tHT 

q c ^'157 Iqw: f ?! flqw ^ 

t iS^sSfS'Nfirayana Stori, revised by VtoaaAch&rya Jhalktkar and 

myself. 



Ixxxvi 


EXTEACTS EKOM .MSS. 


^rmp^rffRETiirTOr ipTr criprq-^f qrorf^^r 
Era'^f^A' ^OTf*rcs:rf^r¥: i? 

^F?J% 

^rw^rr: ii 1 3 jk %?«:^!t53T=T*rf 1%# 

?rr?w?3T?5[riT*q‘crr*r ii 
ET^q- 

i 3J-IJT* fsrfj? arpRf 3rE% ^‘r ii 

! f|r I 3 tr arr^^Errq’^rwq' i snprt =er 
5Friw?:r^crf^cR?|^r ^i^%^rwrrcistrjRJiTW: cibt- 

nT7r^JTrF#T^Tt^: It 

1 1 Hfffl^#3r?nr 'Titrra'f^^ li 

1^0 1 ^rftjTcf ! ai# 

sTTTfttrfntpr ^ ^rf ??% R'^rnfRiFT^r i 
f^^^TRr*rrf*r=^?PT %cr: ii 
q-^ri- 1 1 wcTC^nTirtaT ?^rf5r aF% srrorff ii 
jffq'o 1 f|rr%q^?r 

f^sri irpqtJTas# EfFq^FEqf^irgT #TcTr w^fli rci 

f r;^ 7r3'^i&^5n^q^r?n': i 

!T=E^q-f^»Tf^rr r^^rrA^ qrt'^rq^qwlq'r: it 
JTcft i .prr qm^i 

§ ^qr=fF?3rrf jsrsr i 

aRar^rsrf^ qq^r ^arqi^r# refraff qif ii 
*Tq-o I M ^T’T I q-w fc I to ^ 

q#r icrf5:3[Fff5r5Tq7JTqr?3^to 

* 3Ttt arrm^rj arrt.- w f^ir: 3,’iETJTfnf*Tr% il 
t if^rcTsnmTrrzir airq^q- r%f^^qRfr?^?fr ii 
t tiCir? 3Tipcn3^#T f^nff arr# arrarqrqf ii 
§ i>T’TgfTTrc%-gw«3TRi 

am^ im r%fmriJTr^ ii 


Ixxxvii 


.PURCHASED IX IS 7 o- 7 (]* 


orr^aTT^rTw srfwsrfrarfff^ i 

cT^rfl^r iffcT^j^or frr%r irn^f ctf: i 

T'5 ii 

ff?r ET^rf^r ii 

mi Erff?rfw p-i^iTcR^ *pr5?rffr =m''T?Mr ^:iRr f Eq:^H^.52| i 
T^‘. II ?:Rr# Jft i 

5'5’Wf ’FWR ■=qrrf^5q¥ff%- 1 
^iTrTOrit°f irraR'R^’frf mir^^ir 1 1 
rrsrr i f'^'rrw^Tr fir*rrfrsr: i aT?Tf!T^r5ft»?fq t 
?fRRirTOr«f sf^cs^crrcT ^Tr|r%^^ 

q«rr^q- q-fl^5RfcR)T?Tr|5Hr i 

q^^rcfq|r1fc^iitw ^irirfsqt u^mer ti 

q-f > ETJT^R^^rWfrr: I 

fTT: i sjTfsjT^ »T?rr M 

iF^cf: I'fJTt wr% 5 

H*fOTTff ^ iTTH^r 1 

nsnr i j^arpnfi’ff : i 

1^: t q-sTsfrwf^ arrf '^«rFT 1 5r??T f^q*FT i 

3iT3^ 'RT ^ # i 

RE^R^TtiTflr^r i 

stFfr^cf^ 5[^rPn:55|#Tr 
sn^% pESffrarfqq ?:«Tr: H 


* sT»itr^ 3ir*?N' srrqff -t 'iR^TTqr’T'^ 

3Tnn%rc5Tftffr n 


ixxxvill 


EXTBACTS FROM;, MSS.,, ■ ■■ '. 

rr^r I f 1??% 1 5T«rrfl' i 

?Tsrr^(%- 3-3rf% ?Tit'35rfrr 

cTfT i 

qfrsTT ^ ?Ta:f^ w?# ^rq-^r^- 
^ ^ ^ ^ wlr 'rri w^Tfrfi ii 

WfT: I arrf^Ri; ^m^TfR^TX fTSOTOK^^srp^-t; 

: I 

rrsrr i wjtj?; i [!■ RJTiFfrr w rR^: I 
¥|fr: I rPTF R WfWR I 

iTmrfcT arrfinTr c|?rrwrw: i 
^fg-njJT f^crfgnT I 30^ ^ sn'STJTffinq'^ 
cjc^rrf ikt^rtr qr^w?: i 

3IT=^^'TnT ?: w =T SFf^iFrRT^ li 
tim I q-^ qfOTcT: I q-qitfi- I 
mm: 1 wt 1 33T5 ir^gr: i 

5^*rfr5rc i 
rrar i qf^ijfrcf i 

mm: I ^fir?TfWR qf^r ^ cr ^^riwffr x 

¥3a;#rcq??w3?:f3Tif^ %3ROTTr%- 

qRi^Rsrr X ^re^rirr^rw i 
?!rerr% pFr?T|^^ ?:gr% ^%wrf ff^ it 
TTsTT 1 3|3f f I 

mm: I arlfrw ^rfR^R^i^FqTro^ qrtf w If 

=£rr?frlf tpr^T# m: \ 
rrsrr 1 33 Rr| frr sr^fTfr w *ri ff x frR®rr% i 
mm: 1 ^nwf^wrf R'sff r: i 

rr^ 1 3jrr.^f5fT’?r^ S'»fr'sr»T5i%sT crrf^rRR 3 ^# 1 




uiiCHxVSED IS 1S75-76, 


! «T?rirrw5fr3>s*n^ i q'rt^^ ?:«r^Trcf^ ^ff% i 
um i wfct q:f ?i«iRfTTOii^cfqi- 

! 

wrs 1 i 

rrm 1 ^ 1 fc ^ 

iTfFriJT;^ f 

\a 

f%w<T3wr?F5nTjTq??r5 ^ wut- 

^FTT^T^W I! 

^r i l #p'fF)T 1 
mrr I #^*Fcrc ^ ^rffr i 

f5=!rF!?i^;f ETHcf^fqs: ?rrr%% #ct^f 

=mra^ grt^^rit ii 

m cr%f=r?[reqTgMfFri^^^aw ^:sf qrsrgF^if^rf^ \ 

¥^: i sm?T: wi:3jfsjrr^^ i 

nsrr^tftsl ft=rraw^ crnrfR' 

Tp?Ti1%fcr wffFTPTW 2[wr «if %53q' [i] ^ 

TTW frrf^rtwr x f%jRrt ^ni^: i 

?|fr: I ’Tamrniq'wj^frrRFcr i 
rranr i qfti^iiqTwnFJT ^ [i] feOT'srJTfUC qTfrS}fl?#r i 

Rf^ ^l^qriT I 

?rr=^'*rs[j?P3r»TT?' ^jirra x f cr^? 'rw%ft l 
afSRT JrflwsqHT 0?TR iTfF«r ^ II 
%ti«%*- iff 1% f^afift I 



xc 


EXTRACTS EROM MSS. 


rrsrr i [i] ^ frf w?'?^^r*rr55r75T!^r'T 

^ I qwi^7r?f5Fr=qiTf^fq-jfT'^r5^|#xr=TW 
lr#?7r3:qiT%3?qF5r fw q:?rFr^cf% 1 Rgof f%^<4 [i] w ^rrw'- 
^ 5rffjr*TrBT»r i ^r?[r#cTT m^r^rFf^ irflr i 
! cTct;; w^sqrrTirr w ^r^fj-irr 

i 

I ^^T'cT^ crr^r f ?rr?:?i^f3Ffr ar^ir^^^r 

f^a# fi%jr ^'T 'T?»Tr^3rr75?frf% far q'cf^^r srr^- 

f&rgrw 11 

5rf o t’sR '^%3T^ rrr^#% liw ^ JT*Trr^ far- 
qT?^ arl^^r^ i 

1 

w I J-Corr ¥3-^9? I ¥3raT55p^5:r f¥srrf¥r 

?rrror aF-f^wr¥¥wf% araril^- 

^1?;% 5^1% ¥N¥f^ 1 
JFT^r® 11 §3FW0r:¥^ *r%f^ 1 ¥I#¥ f¥5=¥F% I 
rrar i ^tigir i ¥r ^ Pswt: \ 

fg?T¥trfrf%¥r qK i 

^’ftFcrr X iT%¥?ir¥5ycrr fq^rarriW: ii 

. 'Os. '“ , '. ■^^i 'O . , 

qr^qi^Ffe!' qq^^fr^rfr^qt i wqr i 
ssr^o 1 iiq'tr qr^ft^qwqpr^^qfc f^sr if 

^r ¥rq ^ ¥i¥rqr^1i 

?:r¥: ¥Rqrl¥nT=®^ i 

* f% ?rfr=frff ^rffrfr frRr^TW 3TWJTppF;ri mr ift' frwfr: 
jfT ^ErirrfWfttf^^rPt ft 'Tfr^r srrss^fa-tfjof ftgfKT. 
t fff<a' ^ %■???• fimftqtq ^f*r[tf ^^wPr '?% 3?fw q^ i 

t fsr ^=Trff fttr ?i»?vf:r f?Rr 3Tf^=^fR%q 

■f w't 1%®^! fr^rm^aHTOpfrcr^r ^rtf i 

§ 3TpT5r=^r!TfPwr! Ii 

1! qq qrtftarqsTf^ff'n'^r: ffRqfW ?q qf q’farw^ qrq^qt » 




PlIRCITASEB IN 1875-76.^ XCl 

rrsrr l ^ ft?m=fwjf’5ri5r 

#®*^, fc 

FTS^ 1 

ft ^ ^r^rcT^wr?7rr ^r*Tf?frr li 

5rf o i{ '•■Ta^r aFT^T 3rrl'r^s''T firarfanfq- for3Tr% 

arff? 1 

arr^r^ n i 

fjK 

fa-ifo 1 ^rflJTcfJT I tq-^?:r%2micr3f srrrqt ^friof i 

rrsrr l ^frfJrw^^'TJT^^ ^tr q- ? 

q'^^rfcT 1 f ?r: i 

'O , 'O 

flr^qrrffT itiriw^e^JT fr%f^ i 
f?Trrr%'¥ir^f?!T cf# 

r%f^ I? *Tf?Frf JF^' ^rfTtfRfJT [j 

ra-jfo 1 q'^r far I'l'ar f0fR?rr arfsr- 

^arrq ’w ^ fir % i 

5rf o I §3iRfr7 i fr^ i 

fgTfo 1 |;§w f^farr 

?r3io i ^r%i% i 


* ff?r 3Fi»# sirtrfq-^ Pr^?5T RjffN^NrfFT rlirniT«r?r ;Tm%t li 
t wwfPCTfPppr '3ir?*HT #3r# li 

X f5 ^Tf=ri& m rTP Tf rm? ^%tTr wCihw Tsir^iTf r% 
ftpiTRHr h 

§ 3iT?*tff? f%FTfq*rffr 11 

11 fSr tfe #T 55##r fllH:iWfWfiiraNft% I 
1 ftiT%ilf 




XCll 


EXTRACTS FEO21: MSS. 


urjTo 1 tarCr 1 n^R^rf^ 1 

?:raT I far^TJiRf cfsirjnN' i Rf H 

3r>3Tx fi7^5!RW: ^»R5Tt3^r^frrf^r iri,! 

^iT%r wr* * * § r^f ^twjt ll 

afiTo 1 Raf^|j^f3m:!Ei‘^q:i%^'rrr#w 

fRdre°rr Rf*rr^w 1 

5rf o I grtfiTRrf^rw ^ 1 wm Tr?:?- 

H|#r ?3r orr araf^ ^i-'f- 

5?:g[Tqr ^wraRFflt ^ranrr 1 'R^r 1 

f^o ti iif5Fr 3r<jrgjr ^rrorrf^ foi^% 

ari^W 1 

ar?© I for ^ fwr^ 1 

f^d 1 **w w^f^rwr or?*rrf^3ir 

gff^ orrif cft 3Rp«r 3r?Ffr 3 ^ 5 ^^ ^ 5 ?^% n 
5j^o 1 1 ttq:^ arriRr? ^rrPT^r 5Frncirf% i afi-^y^rsrrf^fc! ! 
rrar 1 3?Rf 'TPr wfcr 1 arw 

3ra?R ^fqtq-f^frr jrt; l 

^cft f|- sr*Tpii*Rr X ^riorcriTrq-: 11 

^rq-ffl cTRcT i 

* ^r’frufwrqr wfiT?Ri«r f? ^ srftyf w: sTf^>7rfcr I 

L tsTrr:5?fPrwrwi 

i fi’ ft ^ f?=!T»J'w=T?Jr =mrfs5T 1 

§ 'TcTW ’Tr^qft’grpr a^Rr^^s sItt pr sr^r^Rfr ^iK?:fr*ir 

atpTFfSSW: I 

11 fw sTr^nft" w 1 %^ 1 stwitt# ift" n 

f 'r jgi' il 

** w 3jpT?r«r qR^ #imr sRqrRrqrr arft-qrq- s^-prrq 

SR?:'? qt II 

tt w 5R arrJJH# f%’?nitit i! 



PCRt’HASED IN 1875-70, 


5rf o i OTi'OTm qrariTfar i * arcf ^rf^55^T3T^|Trr qr^nff^ar 
qr3ircif ^ jtito R?5qq-Rf i 

rrar ff^r=Fr *r i 

wr^f^r t'Tf >Tfff 

^rf^=3Tr“ mfir 

fif %ffpraTptrp7?: fcf# «slf fTcfi’ 11 
o 11 'TitTrr3r''i' w ^'^rr i5»T?r§^i?^ aiT^Ji^Fr i 

1 1 'Tfwpir arr^F?- ?:{3iTf^^?n% 1 

^%WFr frf^ I 

rrarr i *r*Tr?frr=f ^prf »f i ^?i5i ^ =r 

^rcT5«TT%3i^r% 1 sTT^r^ ^wrff^Rr irf^r# i 

5rf o II ^f^r# 1 |<3r q^r % trr ai'Rtr 

TT2ElR??r 1 !■[% i § 

ffr ft ^ sr^irit' i 
rrsrr €^5%? i 

%ff f p-t! mft ?rrewft i 

3Rj|pen:3iftw pjTf it 

^rrsTf# ^*yf;:trr! i 

■aRo i II 'JT ’f {trF=q- sr^ft^ pf '»r 5% % *r| w 

sTT^srpfT^rr 5rr?fr^ \ 

?afWT 3[Wcr ?irf =c!w^ ^srft crq#r \ 

??pfiw ^Tw®?^rr 3Pf=ip# ajrq'qr ftsft 1 

* 3Tlr g r ^gg ^- q f^r s-rs?^ *r ^1^= i 

t 3?i^ qwtfwifq iis§ I 

§ fr Pr^ w fiPf qf aiiq^ffr 11 

11 H i^g i%fs^3irinflw ft q 3f = if Prw<^ airf^fitiW'Tf ww- 

tw I 


Xciv EXTRACTS FROSI 31 SS. 

1 t'erar? arttr^^ i 

3 Tqro I Ir^r 5# cff^r^sf 

STRar^r^l 

rrsrr 1 if irwrr^sw 1 

rsf^To II § ?Tf ^frTft^fr^srfq' 

srwr H-qfir^Tsr 3 rf% 11 

nsrr 1 ^rf ^^^r#orr ^rt^srpcrr: cr^f l#f?f^?rcr n 

ra^o II 3HrPfr^ I l|?w w?r^% orj- sif^qt^c^of ^ 
^ffw I ^frf5Tp^ 1 

^r^o 1 3TfciriT5r i "i f^f ^%?<Tr?^ff^orr f^sirw i 

’T’Torffj^rrli' ^firr 1 ^Er^r 1 3ifr 

ofN- trfrl JTfc#=Tri ii 

fff* * * § fo II 1 ’Tf?:iTisfn:rf%refri^ ffsr 

aiT^^ Rsr 1 

arJTo I I tt )T»Trrf ^r 

I sTiTRr 1 3TWW %*r|?j5rRifr%^r Tr'ciT- 
^*f 5'T apiqr f%T%iw ^ 

apw ^T%oniTTr^qf^q^^ j^^j. ,'^ 

* f?RT 3Tfm2#tqHr jk 1 

t wik 3 Tr#?T I 

t f sr 1 ¥j 3 f liBrPr®-?' sTTTft qr^kk srfk qq 1 

§ tc cnq-r];_ qRq^qr^irrsrqf s^k: 33 #?? 

qikk l 

ii g^^q-: 3 ?t%farq|qr 5 ltfrfC.ff gTTfqm! ! 

^ frqfqqrqrnksr : ftqrRFT q'qsffqriw ^i^r I 

4 f w ’Tgkkwf^' rM sTRFq^ qqqiif^’jqpR- qkk il 

jt w< 3 - JTOk fT<!: mqk 11 3 Tr% k 

rq^jiqr ^'^kcr ^tfr- sq-.-sjT#: q^srstt m arr^ g-qkkirqq- 

qft'qJTBT STkTr qr#fcT; II 


i'L'i.’CHAsiiti IX 1875 - 70 . 


XL’V 


jrrfo 1! 3Tr?5TJTcf i ^irsrar *rr 5f frq- f^pcrsi ^ 

3T%erll 

rrsrr i ?wcf ^qT'^^RlJTp’TFf wmkwit i 

wr '4'JTfRfrn: Rpr; ^r?'3Rrr=a'RRRi%5n%%<TR«rR 
arq-o 1 t^FTRr vTiJTsiTftRf 1! 

^5° 1 11 

1 RRRfi 3Tq-[pcT^r 1 $r?5r5ET:3R^ ^if^apST 

5Tr?r w ^ i 

5731° il fr?r f4r i 

?«■ II II trfr iR RR'f'j' 3ftr35'??5fWRr3 'T;5 :r €7 11 

5rf ° !i s ^ fR IRW fl'?' 3RR »T%R R 1 

TOf?T RSftT il 

rrar ii w*TPr crrfS^'Rf ii’ffliR it 

OT i **3^^ RRiiff f^ Z[zwri!>JTl li 

nsnr ii rr?frrr 7: w?Tr% i fR r r# tTcff- 

. RitfcT HFR^clrT 11 

3TR° 11 ttiRFf rFr 5FiT%Rr ^ TfRRrwRr *r?R?fir 
1! 

3fwr 11 RRr^RRRfR, 11 

RRo 1 Jt^RfraFT qg-f RfiTxi? ^f5iT3iRfRTO^qRr?rff 

crr?R?i^ti % fq^r i 

* fi?2r *rr f^%<T fr^x BiJffijjr x''-rqilr il 

t XX'ir ti 

t fs' ’■ff'if 3FT friX; rf «N’frw »^%x l* 

I w- f% i! 

!! rffT: f4 simf'if ■XfWTOt^^iFT fHT^7 f^rx'i 
H' gTr r^*7fT' r?x F*?! »r'siw> x j 3? “-ir'xrPr ii 
''=* an# apX'Rrll 

tt ’sxrx ^r#: 3}fjrr iTx xrxiirxx'qr xfwxrxr fisrrx n 

tl X xmxx xirt-x^sx^xRstXwcmOTtfCx! if' Hrfif?<f'f(»'n' fFi h 


SGV1 


1S1XTEACTS I*Ua31 MSS- 


nsrr \ 5 f 2 rri 5 ^r-tr|r%-errF i! 

, 3 fq>o I gn ^ trf^arej =5% 

JTFT^^r r%T'l 3 Tr?:?r|ft‘%frf%w 3 rr wwsr^^nf^ar^T' 
[^w^rrtofr 'rfl’^r n 

nwr 11 3 T#rcTq^ 1 sr^wrWr^^ 5 fr^»r 1 ?rwcr: u 
aiq-o 11 1 m ctct 1 f?ff 

pyssprr I 

rfsrr 11 rrf 11 

aiqra !! Jarq- f l 

nsrr 1 f 5 q% 1 

irr^r'^ ^r ?T* * * § »T?r: 1 

-Sjj , SJ3| ■ 

qr !T)Trfn:^ 5 $riw^!% 11 

?rrf 0 1 wf# f^s’f^ t 

rrsrr 1 1 '?ftrrtr?r€^i 

f^ifq- ^r ii 

fflr«T° II ?rf^ 5 ?rm'^?T^^^rJTR 3 Frrfirf<^ri § 3 'frRfi^m 
awt 11 

?r|P^wr ?r 3 ?q-i% i 

-o 

rrwr 1 ^FtrgqR^cT^RsrriaTflcT 

fH® 1 11%'^ fl" 3 r^ FPT'cfOTrfnrr fR-ft^raiwr n 

rrsrr i ^77?!% *rwit flinfw^STFr i 

* STW ^rsr?' frqRr r%^fT srirnt: W; iri? 5 W[!T 

si'^OT f^qitft'srwR'wr II . 
t a'cT: ^^FtTRWT? cRqr 5::^ I 

1 3T^ ftr^ It 

§ ft 3 Tr#: 1! 

i! ^ fl arfy ftiT'Wrf^ii-: iTqfftsri-T! H 



Pt'ECHASED ru 1875-76. 

I’SPT’ff ^*FFTT ^*TFT?Hr- 

r^rnnT^rw ! 

OTeriiTW- 

iitr p{^m m fi^i|rnfir! ! 

fjjrEfo ! * 3rw q'^r? 'KP#% w 5 W % 

nsrr 11 =r >1^ ni^r i 1 

^TTPlWq ^BT(% STIcf: 1 

STR^ qs# rrf^ x:sPi i 
?r^o 1 1 3piT^q iTf*T?% aic*?; i 

«rqro 1 1 i 

sjTf 0 11 § far aiWS-fiyfMr arnmr %%r 

Pr# i ff|fw5ft 1 

8 Ro 11 1! rrfl- ^ frf siwFT^ arrreq artoi^r: ar^- 

pr%q ^= 23 ^?rir*iw ii 

5rf o 11 *T 11 

rr«nr i sfw^ ^ Ptjj® i a# 

■^ giqf^fq ^ ^rrMt JT%f%: { ait ^ I 
aifqnpFjft'imr wm i 

€srHRfw^ irlf siraPriTf: ii 

1 ^ 'T ^ Trp5Sf*r i 

* siTf »ip#^nr w ^ iF^r 3^-. stfit a?iwt!rf?t'ff?sr- 

«|?Tj « 

1 8W# ^f*r% u 
t fw^^rsf u 

^ Pi%^ 3?Ffe ttcr»iT {^%^Pt®*nPrJi 

Ii gf^if 3 VK »{ r ^ i'qq' rP i% 

ipfsi^ll 

f # sf # !t 


xcm 


XCTlll 


JSSmACTS FEOM mss. 


•n'f o 1 I . 

far<To li f ^ 5H srworsr ^qffl* 

cTd iTFrenf^ 1 i 

nsrr ll ^ l 

arsirfir snrFTrf^^r: l 

'ET’r'r*^ 

'T’frf^sr Jr^^rr: ii 

?F?f%^nRr^'TT ^rjcfPr i ErJT=BgT% ii 

\0 ' ■ 

m 11 ^>Tf5rrw^pr=®^ tot’t f»s*iwFr?T^: ii 
rrar 1 3r^*r?rr^>T^^r1^=T 'rf^fR’r ii 
fafjf® lU %<T ^ wKffe f3r*r^r si^si'Nr apjrw 

fc ff%or q^r aiit'^r m ii qrw?rrwf il 
C55r§ sTTf^% sr'jarf^oTr arwq- srfir 

f^uorr ?Tf3T fr^r% I 
?i^o 11 3r7?Ff 1 

flr«r® 11 t fir 5rf% srfe ^ i 

5rf o 11 ** 3iTFr cTq: m i 

nwr 11 ?rf fl^^rq-'j^JTrrJr i f%f ^ w ^^ipeqw^- 
flwqwtr^5PTrcT ii srsTfis^w^r ^r swff fr^ ii 

* raftfff 11 

t fTO«R% I- 1 m>q-fm^T?Hr!i- JTTW ?rcr: ii 

t ft 'rrlf^ 31^! ®r|#ilr ft^rr^Rof cR- m arjfnr 

'jRiT^rli 

§ # #ftmRr aii^pq^r ar#! arsi^r f?Tfrr 

!1 7 qi% aTFW: 'PTWRiI^ll 

1[ Rf»Ti!j€ W«r# !r JTEsrw il 
** TO % TO >Tf*rs% II 


PtJECHiLSEB IN 1875-76. 


XCIX 


f *rr^!w ! 

^ q- f^Sf% JTSTH^RPf^N- ^RgiRlflW JTf II 

%tis% ti ^f wqT%^; 3?^ft?iFE5r?ff=ra=?^i:^ 

7qT|cT^ff*TR’i:5T5lRf^x r%?5 p^llf^fKr 'Tn%i 11 

i:irfi:c^-Tr fl ^rtarcrffiTu^jwl^^^ i 
wr% qfwcrr^qTO': f^'snritf ii 

3 |it II ’T^ cisrr Rf srarOr ii 

^^rTir?crr%f553Tre^53rr?fqRr: i 
51 ^ ^ar^TW f ^ 

JT^TPW^^r^Rr^frcr; it 

rrar ii ii ari^r f^Tf sriir?:; *T?%'^'^r^frraqR5rf- 

5T?TOlr crqf^r*rwriw: JiPRqrfq’ frr?cr i 

fRr;; apro? W3i%sf% i 
aRo 11 * am fOT ?fr ar^%'^ % 

^■^^JMraT li 

rrsrr it ir^^f iifST: H arpsniqFsir ^ ?f«TT 

qqf^®Tr*rci 

1 1 5H q^'T Rf*ra 55iwftr 

am Rr w ^qaiKimr- 

fSTcrT arnrsw si qfwRr i 
rrar it trr^ wf#n §i:^rflq it 
m t C5^r ttffl" ^mrt aTrs:?^' arm it 

ja^To it Rac?^?- 

^fiTr II 

* 3TFT ar%^r 3imiF?l'T tpfrm-- w: 5Tft sifsrpfirt jt-- sznvmiir li 
t aW^HlftcRT?^ HRit HTJT%ar BSgStpT! STT# /%f^- 

#?%% =T-. ?fr«rfr w rnmn m: ii 

t ffiT i5Tf^ <# aiTf^r arnTT 5ftir*ft It 

i ?T n^Ff Prc#5Tfw ?fr?qti 




■i| i 

/.p:. ^» ii 

'IW 

'llBll 






c 


EXTRACTS PEOM MSS. 


rrarr n fq’iiHn’trr^>T5prr#«iT*r: is 

?rf=^ 'Tit^’T wi»^i w f^^^crr ii 

rrar ii '^c^jh Ji't‘rrf?^rR*r rTiRisTf^ ’rr^fTr^^rsTif 
w Fr>5rJTrfir =t ^ 

s^TF^f^rnf i jtit f?" ii 

3T«3'r^ 5^: ?na-t 'r«rr?#fff <1??; i 
%#;f srf^rcT #PTr^w n 
^ff^?cT= qefrf^ ^ f^=a[: u 

ii ff?f cnr^rf ; ii 

■ ^ . ■ ■ 

Nos. 197-200. 

Srikanthachai'itat by Mankka. 

Beginning : 

#nrfr^R | q #r rgrr: ^|r?^r i 

pFrCp^=^^: 'SPTR il \ Ii 

Savga L, £oka 66 : sr«TJT: 

S. II.. si. 58: R« K° 

■ **>«' ' ■ rvT f*v. *S. '■ ' ' SSS. #>%, *N, , 

JFsr r^: 

gTr% CR ^ I 

^a:Rr m*r=f *r'5fwi:r 

te. gr-KR ^ iRraRft cir ii ii 

S. III., si. 78 : RO f ® 

^ jrR«f^ RJT sRR g|R iRi sr?f%^^'&«rr3Rff i 
sf UT^WRi ggRJRnggt JT^Rf? %7fr55r§ U II 

3T'irft3rr?r5R> y5:ftrcmrr^TOi:qT f^iF^^R i 



w ft-tq^^TO ;fsr->| \\\^{\ 
3r?^w f 3r|:?rr ff tr^rR^rpi' i 

afr^T^trpjfftqpi^ra^: w^ ^Wt it u it 
iT553rft?irr%%\ wt i 

^ =T ^gftg^ gTOTw 11 H 

i?f rsn’jfe f^‘ ^ g^rifflr: i 

3rg?i€r % f^qpRcs-«7r fq^r H%wrpnTH%*rPi; ii ii 
gw 'iR'flrcw srmfgT w?)3*mnT^%^r^JT i 
qrtfgRTPRWfRRWT ™ U Sy1l 


?;*n?q7?m^^fww ^nmmm s#im ii 2\ ii 

Urg^rrorST 5f^^w'r#te%qHi! n ii 
^■^|^^■s^?R■6»^^,’F^^^^^f^||■5^Rr^TO%r: i 

r'^qrrlFRr: u «s^ » 


il^t 




: ^ 


p|t 3 fil|ii:>'' 


■ k \ I 




i: 


ii EXTRACTS PROM MSS. 

I! ti 

^w^f^^rr^sTcTiwiTrir ii»^!i 

55W3Tf^JT?Tf^w: t 

^ ii’Xoii 

I | 55 frjr ii 

sraTr#^' CrT^r^fftr^cr i 

sfiTwmirffcr^^jr: sr-^# m ^fsp-sR-ir# 3 tjt?t u it 
m ^ % 5^ 0W& K^: i 

ff5§rq^rf^n%f^ ^Rirf^ ii it 

¥ » 7 ^ f 3 W ii% 3 Fq-?Tr ?:q-f^^F?r 55 °rr*n^ i 

amfit ffiirrfrr% f^^rflrw ^q-ir it it 

fJT5RTJr 11 

^cTTWcrrif JF«i\^?FrcrT?:r3TrM?r'^77 1 

sFr*r^crr%: ii^k h 

11 ^V 

?icr: gr#TR3rr% i 

fT% ^^^"rqT5^%W’f^^ S' “ 


’Ef’T p SI II 

BcTT 1 % 1 

TOwl ^T?TOW^f?rr ii ii 

^ 3 Tf^ 0 t 7 # ^ lt=sTlTWSf^^ * 





Fl-RCHA.5Et» in 1876-76 


f^t i^^fiFTTOfi^r ii ^o n 

^i^i^crr TO- g%rff^%ftl®55r ^rfjn%j?PFfF Fsrq*»=[ i 
sRpcT 5i^frfe=Tr fircr irsfk^^rf^JWJjtJT; iK\ ii 

m irWrf^ C^Nt i 

^iTR- ^ wmml ^ %^#Fr ii it 

f^5:?pT3T ii n 

^g C# =Tt ?^T|^%iP4PT<3#C#IT^£rr%^: t 

^frffi%irqT:r^if? 2 rf%# ^ I%pt: iks n 

q^c^3irejri^%?*wjrfffr5?r§ TO i 

ffTOff^Fqrfjftf 4 Hw f#rf^fpT= IK^ it 

szNFqrSTRt^^^^'J^ ^ ftcR-^^^Jf^ 11 ^£. II 

fwr ?r sr^TTri^ ^rltr t%^*rJTR fft^fsarpsiw i 
aR?rcR^'5?:w'T^‘T^#Tcn^5^ it 

3i%^rp>r3iraT?HT% ^ ftiTrf»TH ^prrTOfeTrff i 
arr^l# 5TW Pr^TTitr iK<f ii 

5RT: ^ ¥r% iRlfitf ftw^Srwei: i 


fcfii- ipT fcplt' f €3R(^f3^#^ Jlffr I 
fr’Ti^3fii3T^'igr3f'Tr%w?cTrTO^^ 


m ^ f^arft ^ ^rr# 

fsr^ TO^rj; ! 


EXTRACTS EKOH MSS, 



q-frr^T fTf^R^r^rr- 


m 3:2?^ ^ %c ft"??- 


q?mT=r fjRTRxr 
jprr^^ '^r 
wr«T ^ 2T2rr^ : 


aTf^^fcTFTfsr 

ftf'f5s%FRr ?=?nT|;! ii 'ss ii 
lTr5wrKg*Rrf^i-w 

^fr^JRWSfffST: I 
crr^ 5^rrf% ^ ^ 

11 II 

ffcr iciw ^ 


?rf^ ^ ^ II 11 

cftr *rr^ i 

frsf^rg teq" ^ §f^ f^rs'itr f?rr- 
|fqrogt’2r^’2r|^WTT#^^|5?t3r%ii ^'s ii 


?f^ siq5«rq^ 

TO7qft5r^rqv&q[ 11 '»^ II 

iTTRn^ qrnr f # t; #« ii^ii 



5''i‘R''iiAsi;V! IX IS7VI-76 


cv 

S. iV., si fi t : =Tr*T ^T». 

.S V., si. fo Ifo. 

S. VI., si. /“ 1 : f5{^Wr'5'iTWfof% ■qT*r ?^e. 
s, VII., si. *11- •■ ^wrsi'r^fof% ^r*r vo . 

s. VIII., sL :>(!■. ^IW IJo. 

S. IX., s!. 5(5: ^TFIT lo. 

S. X.. ,11. 61 : =Tr*r ?-o ITo. 

s . xi„ a. 7 .i : =?r=srf«f% =rr>T . 

S. XII., si. 'J;> : ^fo ^fo, 

s. XII!., si ;Ri; ErFii37?4% ^tr w® fi®. 

S. XIV., .Hi. (iK; ^JT ^fo. 

S. XV., si .5(h §?:?f^SrR4^f qo ^o, 
s. xvL. si. riih £i»Tr<iiw% %® ^r®. 
s. XVII., a. (17: 'iw w« it®. 

s. xviii., si. (i! : ar® if®. 

S. XIX., si. ti(5: iFTranTf#% ^JT irir® w®. 

S. XX., sL fid : TTTf=iI=rf4% STR ?T®. 

S. XXL. si. .T.-L IlWP-TR'f'^ ^TT® TJWT® IT®, 

s. XXII., si. 5d : lsT|ftirwt#r =rr*T sr® it®. 

S.XXIII., si .-,d: :Tr*T IT®. 

s. xxiv., si. 41 ; r1r|C«7W ^tpt go. 

Sarga XXV.: 

ffcT ¥ !?T?%?TTt irilTS I 

3flT5ip4W v^: il \ II 

ftT«TR55c^5r: *OTWr?fJ 

WW ^^5TfTr WIT TIf<i;5q-Jrq#?T^ II ^ 11 
m 1%%^ ^Tf^rri 

TTCTTi^ W cffiE# fP^3WFW*TTTl^fl H 1! 

* sfPTJf^rfLX. P D- 


BXTRAti'S FROM .MS,-;. 


3rw=^FFr#R fRf ii « H 

3fit 5Ef=53i'5:rFr TOf?fr i 

^^rsRWf'^rrjtcfrf ii "•' li 

^ !K 11 

jrrgsq^Ji- Ifssr ^[5^=!frffr t 
'sfffr'% s'^TOq^r l! ii 

f^TFFf cr|f§rw JTiT?rft t 
ff ?rqq^ vm ^^^ElT^rapT: 11 ^ 11 
?fe: qrr^f; i 

* q^rqg^^fr^rr qfq: ii ii 

. . ■ 'O'... 'O 

RT frR-|DTJr§Trq wi’rfq ?:HqF4T% i 

T^crr frWi?T iltera \\\^ ii 

tr?>*T*TgrPrq-kcr75Prrir i 
^ BirHfifr^t fq^: ii \i u 
qffqr*r«Tiw Jg^prwqTfSEfq' 3 ^i %3 1 
tffirqq^rfrr tps:^ ?rosfqq ixP^i ii ii 

rqq?i^«r rot 'fr^rr %|?% rii?TJT i 
sR'^cT rff|- qfRsfr qtforqftw 11 11 

t rTT^: ^ iri^ST: 1 

flcT^q?r 11 \!? II 

*T3:?T3T^: ssfVJTir^giT??? ^TiTnjnT 1 
%sqmlr =5r wm ?f ii ti 
m: wqr5q^?rrq ^qR?sRfq|qr*r i 
fr%qRq Vrffir RirqRqWq; ll U H 
qf^l4'^¥9rR^rrl«ter*F c^tjt t 

^5qT5rqr5?q55^ ii\v» \\ 

* P. omits this verse but shows a lacuna. 

t 'frr?5r: ?• »• 


V. 

■ 


p-0ECHASET> IN' ■ 1875-7‘tl c V"ii 

11% %r^r i 

fr?'«?Tn?Rrr5P4T% fr^Tp-f^’rr^r^f'JT^! ii ii 

ssfi^rf ^ri:r3^o<ii#'7rig5?^p% 1 

.§";■■■ 

fir f^^f^cTT^ f^frf%5Wp^aTrf ti 11 
?T^r^ f^?:3Jr!Mr*rr5TMt: i 
arqq-'smrnr^t ^r ii ii 

ii^irirtt 

O N 

qiT'Jrir ?rq%^f^%rrTfrcT i 

nw ?T ^!iTr%fTrR5T%, ti ii 
r%Ef f?ig:i^i%fr*r33f]rcr^5[%ft^ i 

TS[ik mwr''^=^§ f%s:r3:ferfrr ii ii 

*TrnjjTrf% i 

%%■%■ '??:>Tn5f^: I! 1! 

m f ¥rf% f%rirTO^*r?r %% frqif^ i 

fsr5> 55?T^r=^^rJT^fjr%HiT%R ii ^8 h 
3JTFr*iPcr#r tppr sp-rif ?i3'frr%^rrf i 

m w ^?5r*rg^ ii ii 

!i li 

oirr^^H ir?jr r^q-f^'irfr%Tr% l 

arr^^f^f * ^fr^JTqsTs^jj il ti 

ar^ir^jrl^ v: i 

q- w^rcPiw 3fn%?r*r 11 A'® 11 

ipir^^ 11 li 

*T^ =r ^fc^irr i 

CKi 

%%• 11 AA II 


* P- D- 


evlii 


EXTEACTS FEOW mH. 


ff5'^'3T I! 

?T«PT sq-^rfw ^^FiTc’TrWTr W I 

f^r^: !i ii 

w ?f'¥5ra-T Rf »fcTr i 

'•"^Rr TR fiTRf %=r ?iT5q-cr*rrr%JT it H 
RiEpTfrcRfS^ WR|f^^?riR; ! 

% r»#f ?WcT !1 I! 
?fwrr%^ro?r55rf?rqgr?TRri<t*3[ 1 
f?:rr*|?T JTRT: 11 11 

R!=JJRr |g^iTr%?jfH 11 

?r?i€r?rjRr % ff^^crr 5f nwu 

TOtlSTOTR II 


«frsr|#r Err% !Tr?rRr^Rrf?:Hr fiR; ii ii 

11 ffTf?f3FiT 11 

JirfiT: fiwr 

RR:5jrs'^Tf% rl^^^-prfe^ERiqrf^iR i 

WRPf^rFww ^IrfT# f^R=5r?TR 

?TR^fi# JTRiTCrt ftf^T; II ^^11 
?fr5wr f fWRjpft i 

3r|gR?r >#: m ^ 

^irrgwricim: ^sorrf^ 

5irf ^ifsr^gRf 'Tfta# '?|^5titR: 1 
cT^q- R'|j=rCRTir: qwq%RrRRr%?iT- 

II 11 

^r»Rcrr%^r»i%wcrr^?: (%3i wr- 

ffsr 





ruRCHASEi) IK 1875 - 76 . 


tTf?! 

?T?fni?T i^rTOlfTf^rr ^f^ts ?r ii « ® 
i=fr?T-friT5:qq-irR tr^JT^Hic^rwJTFTJT i 
fs[^jT<T[%?Tfflw 5sfr5?i37 ?r?fr %^1 t ii h\ w 
m ’^r ^PfJTlf??5‘iTM^qT Nifw % 
fqg m 5 ^ ! 

«f Sifrsrf^r *TRirrif*r 5 Tfa[arr,T^o 5 i- 

fIrSRT cTf !i I! 

FR qSTFT 'Tf^ fffJRRTEP-TRT 
iTR^q- ^ ?R 7 i^tTFf*RC= 1 

i7SffRq[35'TSRRr%Cl1W% H II 
sifnrw^ mT 



'iTTT'fl^rfEr ?T95i?^- 
f tR^r i 
?r%^l'fr?:f f?r%- m- 
WM fM: R^=srRrf?F ii li 

iFfp<TiWRRi:^#ijrfr!rT3fN^ 
f^qff^oe-^f^i-gircf gsoipr ?rr cftspiT^ir l 

tf^qr r>^?R?Rn^RlTlRq=s^ 

^NwpF RT qrRT: ^ ^ ^f’T: II »'*■ Ii 

qFfrqq: 5F|3r m 'PR^SW^R: I 

Praqit qrw ^ ^rfyrnqsqifqwq ii it 

3TR1T: qftWif 

qr qrqRRRiM sq^ff qf Rffe* l 





■i « 


i ?£ d ■ 


I 


*rBc?rr: Eppr gwr wfwM 3 pTcf% ii S'a ii 


-*■ 


F. places V, 41 before^ ¥. 40. 


EXTRACTS PR031 JISM. 


11 

arr^F^r ^ effw? srr%®ir ft?:: i 

ff s^orpcT jrrf^JT u n 
rlsFjlR- ^rsTciT EPTRnc^f^r?i¥ir i 
TT#'^ qr^r^ir^fr rwi%: ii li 

frjr?-t3[sr fw i 

aT?!jJTq^srt flr%^?:: II n 

r%5y^iT 11 

5rrf^ ^^^r^i'3F:r5Tf^#r‘5T%: 1 
fsor^!T f fJfFftf ft'^TF’-TRTF II M 11 

f%sq7^Fri'<Tr^5rtrq-#?Rf^ i 
WF^T q'%ffrr q#: ii ii 

^irrer^TF i 

^^rf^r^isrq-^ir <Tr?7iR ¥ =¥¥%; ii ii 
f^spririi 
¥¥r =¥f¥¥ 

ft w w f?r ^sTpr^r^ II 11 
f ¥ff%§¥r%^r: ii^r fC^^: i 

^ ¥r¥f¥ =%¥rn ^*rFt ii 

¥ ¥^^=¥n ¥¥TrR=¥ ¥lft^ !¥?:¥ 1 1 
¥f?tT¥r ¥irCF¥ ¥T7¥cTlf¥f 1! II 

¥?fr7^¥^rC¥T¥ ^TTPFT ¥p3r?:^ I 

irfJr^f m ^i¥r¥^ <t^¥¥ ii h 
3Tf¥¥^Ff¥W55i|i!TeT?-t5F5¥f§=¥?Tr; 1 
q¥TnT¥w if¥Tr¥«nf^r5inlt3T¥r Pk; ii n 
g-^re^rtnirllKf^ ^|?r¥i¥f¥:! 

SfWTol ^7^[^Rq- ^ ssf|^¥¥^¥%<t 11 11 

* #rffe^r°. p, 

J* places 57a in tke place of 56a. 










POUCHAsEll IS 187 o- 7 t). 


riw' ¥Ftn?is '^r^w*rrf>=‘*r={R[i 


^crr ^foRpr 

. _ Si. Si *> 


3T5r^ fff^: qr3'T^jr5r§>'^R^f- 
3C^5T^'rir'cT=SF?:'3T?-r?:'T: w iKo 1! 

q:c i>fnr«rf^q[f%7^ sr 

cr#qrf^^Rfl?iPr?Nrrr fl:#f f|ir; i 
WR: iT«T?Fr qRiT#:?*?! fTftit 

VV 

^it%^ fTcTp^wr ii 

li ?r% RR^crr^rtlwJC^^rsRJT ii 
Wf sSTfSir q?iT \ 

=Tr^ S'RR irp-Tr45?i?q??Tcf^5T; \\i\\\ 
^ qrfoTR^CJT 5R:^f^cTT%rn 
sqrs# gFr^oii^ ^^^PRTSTRstW II i\ II 

, , ■ ■ c|l. . ■ . ■ . . 

Rr»T wc^TftgpTr: ai^^cT 1K8 11 

Ii 1! 

* Jr^r^sT; i5rff3Fr^i% 1 


w ir®t ff f%ait sk i 

NJ . 

?Ttr ffC^sJT^q- ?R4cfT*T iK^ u 


ip^JTil 

#JTRrRTl!%=r flfcfr'll^FJT^ I 
gii^Rrr^fwFa4t7% mRr%7 %crar ii u 
tgf^ffftfOTR^WWfr ^ f (CW I 


?T¥r?t ?r5ral?:grr^|^^7?:: IK^ ii 


iifiTw*i;ii 

=7t wcT i 

5JT5rwTTfr«0TW*rR:s^f^^T?TrrJT7 iK^ ii 


* STTT: P-! D. ; ■ ; 

t qpnwg'nr: (Ts^rffr?^® p- > ^.j j. text. pr. m- 




: 






I 






■ 

i. 






I 







s'xn 


BXTKAOTS! FEOM llbS, 


ff W jtfsrqiff ^ ■' 


giw 1! 

•A . : \ 


5g3#>g 


iHsrunr^rq-s 


q^f^cr ^r: i 

cf ?r3Tf®'?O’q>T0qT^^ oggr^ i! !i 

jiqq li 

q?iT fpq^q- ql:: i 

f^^JTkspjtq qsa%or*r ii ti 


pn:q5^qrT: i 

=ftCr q^qr^^iqarrJT ii ii 
ft%qqrq I 

wq# q#f5T^ srs^ Rqqffs^q; ii ti 
II tl 

qrq^qiq ?Rqrr?:qw^n7%s3#: i 
q- qrw ?fqq=qtr%#! q 

nnraTTrfirisrsTa argj qf fgggjq^% - | 


qrrsqfwlqf | 
^qqqsqcT ii 's^r ii 
^ l^5T^i[qq5if<q: I 

q«rr %iqc-qtrir#r^ ii h 


II 11 



PURCHASED IN 1875-76 


CXIU 


^fWfTxTfrtoir i 

^qfirffrJfrTffrl: ?rrs7t cirwr^w ii li 

f! 11 

ff^j-q-r fwi# qrr^jftjfr ii ii 

? M JTrf%= 5 rcr i 

II 11 

f^if55r?5-?rf qfq ii ii 

3r^f ^'%T?l'?qr qTRf^qr i 
cT qr?rrrsrqsqT3isqrrRrT^fr%nT: ii /I ii 
11 gJl^ffTF^ ii 

JTIT% %?rqr2:w wr I 

^f^RTSfqr fqsrFFtF ?q liEqqr 11 «i''s 11 
arnt^^^Fa^qrq^qr^RRFnr i 
jgf^5rf^*r*fEftfcr i=r^5Ecr qgrqsFr ii ii 
II f^qrtr ii 

Rpq^qw=?riKtF ^ i 

qr3‘%RgsRr#r5qq q^rTcr^r: ii ii 
qqas-|r rot'f 5qssr;e5-g?:ri7crr’T i 
=r 3rfr3Tgfr Rqi:rRrf€’qr%?T?'F ii n 
RcTR: WWfMf tmtmpT 1 

e Rq?:*rq|’fqg ii li 

II rlra^g 11 

sqrwfiT^qFg % qr%3W| r \ 
^ IK^ 11 

■*' !TrFqR?i'w, r* D. 


•siv 


KrCnACTS FUOJI 3ISE. 

#fr??=Tr i 

sr^r^ra'^ '*%==r 3f^' n ii 

II 1! 

s-T^fTfi If ^Trr4JTrw5Tr i 

g-SKgr: ITW 5^: li 11 

^ 5R'fTT!T?I'l'f Hf^cIH^'Srrr^T I 

fr?r: ^^cTiraFf iTr^r5J-ir?PTf^WRfT !l 
I! li 

3Tr;^frql^rpr*. ^s^rcf: i 

fffcTR=^^r7?q' f^rl'cT li ii 

sr^wnRHiW ^^<^4 TO7?:^: i 

ffqrsrsT Hff 5rwir?TgK%s ii i! 

'■<» , sj* 

II li 

JT: i:4'3jr3Tf|?j;T|-^i?%-JT%ft^ 11 (i 
^crR^gwRT^iFf^^riTqirfff i 

4 H n 

§TrM^crT%'3T qflcT cr^g^qjT i 

fr# ^?r5??:3r:fr%- ii \oo n 

«i 

3Ff5E4=?5i:?q’ % sq^R'i^sr JT^Hl^qrq; l 
*4% ?i5friFrtftft' %f^Rr f[tr>-T^*T li \o\ ii 
3{R: ^ cr#RJ?ier qp^-fT: i 

grr?q-f5irw li li 

* #5szr J. neatpr. a,; I’.; gg'-Jf fT^q- J. iiku.soc. m.-, 

jjgEq" gg"^ B. pr. m.; jffiT! 0;° ®.; pi', m. Oiu- rcucling i,i 14 euiijectuvo 
baj,e<J oil 0. pr. m, 

•(• xfrq'qrffr r.; d. pr. m. 

t nWJfr I’. D. pr. lu. 

§ nrF'itqr aiiMss. 



PUP.CFIASED IX 1875-70. 


Ti sfrf^ i 

^7ri|t'r qrrs^tPRrTOJiw ?f*rmr u \^»J! 
q’cfsw^f^irrftr^w ?i3T|it|: fe?:- 
>%^T^ cr#'^ mcTrirwr i 

?Ti=r HJTT^rr ii 1®'^ li 
ST’T'T ?:''1W'3T ??TW??T H ?TT ?I5Tr’T i 

C\^ ^2i> \ 

(T^rw i^*rr mr^rrir? ^rcr*r^r§fP’-w 
*ffs«Trw rf?;=^r?:qr n 

fRT ?TJTf7f'??:q-iT ii 

Os. , \ ■ 

3fR^f^Tf-73T=r^l3T^gf{?:?:?ir 'iTN i 
wff-tr HnfPefiRWcTrJr 11 \''^t ii 

gTTrrr^f^p^fEf f»T»r5wr i 

iT^TTr tTiTFr’^ ?rrTir’^rwTf^!Tir ii ii 

11 frrf55¥>Tjl 

¥ ^r’T •• f srfe^^rfw: ! 

^rr^rrw li ii 

5’'^f i 

~ sJS ‘SU ■'. ■ ^ ■, . . ,'0 ■ . '■. S3 

?rf^qrr Vr §■ il \«*? ll 

■ q:f3Tgfq- 1 n ii 

sfftsrwqr Wf^'^arir^^cff i 

ffcT €rf^^?l5r3lPft=T3IHTr3J5T 11 \\\ 11 
11 ^ 51 ^: 11 

STP|?f?!5RRn'#=WWf*T; 11 11 

* ftft’HPr, P. D. pr, w. 

■f jyp.’if?;: T‘. O. pr. m. 


IXTEACTO' FROM MSS, ' 

rmw;m Pn:rir|wffl^r»Tf7 =^- ii \U if 
w?:'* ^ ppi=^Er 1 

# %'jprJFJTff *r^ =r giq[r% 1! \\« li 
^r ^ TfR#: ! 

fw"! 5frf%«Tf5TJr% frfJTr%^^- ii \\^ i! 

'TTfFrJ-^r^cTfe^f ’T?!!? I 
wir? ?pTcfr ii \\^ ii 

<p-TrH JTt ¥5T eerrn'q-gdrpT: i 
q5:=q^rfi?r; qrfg-^r JIT: ’ffiTmf^crrm^rjr ti \\^ w 
3r5ffPFTwm?*r3:55rf ^ % i 
^ fs%qTf%r: w?[: ^ 11 H 

t'?rw^3^fd ql^r crgr^Rfl^: i 
f'Trs^JTRFtr*? HfdTfEFr'F^s-^^r^ ii ii 

q-g-^'T qqr qqrfli q§if^ fgg^q- 

qw qTRrfq ^tfqrfqqrf^!T%q^^ 1 
cRqrsiRf^ ^rfl^Rr *iqcfi- 

^ qi^qqsq qn%5%R5-qfc |r§:^r^ql ii \\o ii 
5Tiicq%qrpqiT rt^rmf f^lrqr 
wqf q^smrqi^q^r i%i:Fcrq6qrr%! i 
^arj^Hq^fgrrwHRFi-: ^sr^q^q^q- 

jqf^pf^qm^ qqrr%^^ ii li 

■■ ' '*N.‘»S., .' . ^' , ■ ■ . ,'. : . _.... .«>»s. . .. *v . *N 3tev 

5qqr5:qq?qrr ^q^reRnaror ;^cr g^r 
qf% qRFqrr^ fl^qrrqrqqqq i 
3T?:ffqpqriFqr^a-?ft#mr qrPq {Iqcf 
ijyqiqr qq|Tr%q qq^rarq^qrg:^; ii 11 

* iq:|qft55nq° p- d . 
t P- D- 



PDECHA3ED IS 1875 - 76 . 


CSVli 


!:iwfW'r!Jf^*Ti:5raFrFcPTi 

O . • • . • ‘O. . 

i:r5Tf%tw*'?^rftitf55%^fr5i!F5fr- 

Ttfirfs^r ii li 

w^rr=s[ra mi: %% as:fw*i: i 

ii ii 

^mfn w^irr 

cr%=^ 3s??:frcnq=?rq2r=Tr^aFi’^q %qrr?r^- 
!l[‘5rF5fcf?:fJofr| f?r% <||^F*r53R n \\\ \\ 

^gi^rreqfer t %==wr 

sTFigfq r%%iiw w^fq%: i 

qTq|qc*rP3fwii1^: qrr^'^jqsFTT ^- 

^ qrr?:'Jr qsr^fn^ ii ii 

s^3Tq7'iaT»q'^=rqT prr: =^r- ii 
e}% jpfT#=rRR f|-3f l 

TOre: qi3^wqrf%Ff JiRr li W'^ li 

^ 5re% trq fqr fir i 

?:% fli:% ^ %q«qrq%q*T®: ii ii 

'■'.■■■ €1 ' ' «l'' 

ti ffW il 

%% qrflifq f F g g m 5Fr e r=g n ' 4° r i 
^iw5irr5n%c5 m ii ii 

w- ^rr^FTT u 

%oqf: ^ ^ “R:: M H 


?f^ rTCT ti€r: q^' Pit f'triwlqc?; ii \t\ ii 


* ?rf^» P. s D. ; J- see. m. 

t OT^J’IrTt: P.D. J.pr.ni. 



CSVlll 


EXTEAGTS PEOJI MSS. 

li 

crsfHRiTcTRlr^ 

^cfW^'rrirr^rs^T 5?m% prl^rf^ ii ii 

:5ff^ qfog^Tqr^W'^; li 

i^rr^r qW q%fl: ! 

5f m ?% i! 

fTCT^fs ^fr^fcrcres^ f^^JT'TTPW i! 11 

|srfl?:RW[fH#rRfi?q!-- 
I'KTfcrj^fr^j^srrl'f ^rthI-: i 
i?==crtff^: srHJft: fqR'crr'ofrg: 

5frTr*:tr^^arir«i ^ li 1^'"^ n 

■^rKrP-TcTr wT^r 
'.TFW'JTg g'?T5T%f*ri%^rgr?ff 1 
5Ti3 f%rNpTfrr'Cff'¥^3m 

qr;frfsqiaifqy-r§i%fnTfFr 
?r?fJTf R^irrmtrsrJrqTFtcf Ir ! 

rfftrcT^Rffr ?■<# ffR- 
sq?Tr%w^^^^'7rr7'^'^3^ ii li 
■tsqH'R fTfsqqr^r^fr?: 

% 5rf| qsqjpTirmJrJ-p^ ! 

WtFirr^ gTBTm% 

% 5R qrRfr li ii 

pfRH%%t|f^i:^: P;»-Tr1r fiijffl' 
RWR ?f?2: sT?irrtcri?fr i 


* I), omits this verse. 

t ^^IPTW^o P. 

+ asq^pT® J. textsD. 



iwftjw ^ffmr wfSr ffi^fcrr =T^"r i! I ii 

q€-7j^irTgfr gj^ircTt 

y>ip¥'Ta:=ff?^r%fC*p^ ^FT 5?ivrrf^ 3«Tf i 

i=RT Trr!|?fit R'fFJTcr: ^r^qcir I! II 
3Tr^5-r 'T^qrfTf^JTR '-j^ rfTTsr^fRF^-jr'f 
RiiT’ifR 1 

'•^CitrTrf:'i'fT'Tfr^r-'Kr5rT#?Tfrf'r55rq=^^ 

®|r^5^Rrr=^w*T5 u VA ii 

{%f^;qf 3 :^crfrqx®r iITOI ^ S^Tf^^Tcf ; 1 

qRstR 3|?JT5j^?^l5q5EcrR«rf5Rirjr ii \s?'-^ ii 
tTFRi’f 'f ^f^Rfar- 

Mqi*r^qrlffa>|-rR i 

«Trf fl:oT p!RTFflc^||-?iffi|3^l?:- 
'•^fia'Wfecrr WoRf ?R5-?R fTFTJrsqTf 5? : ll \«5, II 
ffffrFir fl5WRs TOTOf- 

*r’qFtTrr%w^^^Tafqfwsqit?f^ws3jcTw i 

Wqf crar qr^w^gaRrsqrsrrnrirf pr- 

?a'^^qTiT^?iRqi'r5«rr'^5qa?rsin:f^Pra ii tvii ii 

If sq^R-f^^cqq-. 
».crrR?fT5f^?Tfs[T: qfffq? 
fF m: fRWRR fcrrfTHftfrr s^r- 
crf^aifffF'OTRsrjR^qT ^rarru^ff-’' ii ii 

im »?F^3ETqmi 

?r%* 

rrf'?rfif'*r*ff 3 ws(t pwRr ai%*. ii 11 



ESf EA€Ts mm. ms. 


m’’ =r *r^ R'ft=r%c?Trff i 

arr^fNr cr?r crfl’r^fef ?Tr 

sifcTi^s JTF ^5^*W!r^r?r¥: ii lvy> ii 

^Twwfr- 

^^^^rrl’^|«r3FfR^rf*T'?-r?^jft ii \a<^ !i 
FTr??f3'cr^^ *iiR: 

w *i|;w ^ i 

3:if JR: <5f5J3RR 

JT^r 5^^ jrr ^fjrrsr: n \«^ ii 
f^rritw: iTfr?:#|qRffr3rr- 
=rr?T^ %wr% ^q-^qfttRjsrrJr i 
frr¥r5JT3R'7r*r’-Tr4=?i%^»r sr 

R^W^gR ITR II X'^o 11 

?7cr=^R f?rR^rrf^^JTiT^jrrR%^rsTf^^i’T i 
%=i:w t 

^sl^^ftcfSRR R ^ !tr%ERRrR%ff 11 \<^\ 11 

rtruCrk?^’ 
pr^jiqr 5E# qrarfwt J? i 

ET^R ^vrr>?TRr^fTmR[^^- 
^ JTg: C^sF'?OTR II 1! 

j| p ' e . rv 

nwrqr^^>T^^*r ir^ 
jriT^r5> qrs^ff^T: ^ijf; ii 

;::V:-'::;0';S;';;';-;:::'y-^ 



T-vnutAsw IX iS75-76. 


exxi 


Ko* 201. 

% K^hemefidm^ 

nwff%w%ii 

3R|prcrK?f#w fsTcfr ^ 5T3m4 1 

II X II 

'OO * ' , ■ ■ 

Foi. ‘iA, 1. Ill ; 

fr% ’^TiWRr7r«¥rirn5»i%%?gf^ ?T5T«iflrrffrr«rF 

r^'-cTHTtcr^ q-W WJT: FW^T: i! 

Foi. i;^A, ], .j: w 'sTfo FT® '^^nT=^rtr fl'o \\ 

FoL I6tf. !. IC: m =^1* ^TO q$r#55f5yFW^ f® ffo li 
Foi. Sofl, 1. ]3: fW%® Ffo f o li 

Foi. 306. 1 . 1 : ?Tlir fro OTW»TrJTrq'irfi^: qo n 

Foi. 336, 1, I : fT® W: ffW: II 

Foi. :m, I, M : irr% rr® qrrf?rfriTni»Tt qw fr» li 

Foi. 4;«, i. !l : 

flfinrqrq: f rl^ qrr|qrRr 

f f s^^r^rr m ¥m i 

rfFarwqr: it 

qrfirr frr irf%«?w F^ff i 

gfiFsor qqfrq'^r ii 

irqq'o FrqqrT#£n1%FS® fr® ii 

N*. . , 

lef^irrFcTqr !fiTr%€f^F=^rqrff 

frrerf’TW FfR'cft g-i^ers^r qcff i 
3iT^q[f^5Pfofqrr qfqwr?5%?rf%tfr 
fwr fFFffsFpcrfrf ^r FFr?r#ql' ii 

iiffffc qs^R% I 

SiftiTcft ^r[?irr% ff*rlrcffq: ii 



■■esxii' 


^BKUR AGTB^mOM MBS. 


flfcr'awffr I 
JTPrkiTT 

jfl'f^jpEr: w f ^iTfrirrs^r f rftar : 1 1 

f%r%fr: qcarrcFswq-fwr ffe; i 

cTW5r-?r^r!it^3TTr: ins^rp^iiwref^ 
#t%>r HW# WiKSJMiTffll 

fr% ^TJr^TJrri^r ii 

sT^rsTf fr 11 

'© ’■* 

w# q3:=qff t rrSr^ifqfqr *rqr i 
^gqr% f R:feE% f il wqqrpr i 
I fffqt ifrOT ^.*rcrpTT?-r il 

Xt). 208. 


ShiftAimmitMiidf. - 

Bfginviing ; 

# «r% =sffrr5jr5rpT 
|T?qrSCJ?l5’Cqills#f%i:wWfftq*T i 

^qfpr?: It q?r*r^! f r^fflf ^^■. i--s<:^ff \\ \ n 

■ ■ 

Eiid--ibl. ^ 

qr?T?T 

'Si 

=ftcnfe 

q[cT: qrrcRrrt fff 3P=r q-?tr w*rpqqpqffr%: 

^Tsrrtr srir^^JTPiiRTfqqf^ff % fiiqq: n u 
§!% ^T-wq% f*rFSTr%: t! 


No.8212., 


JluruehuriiacMnlmnftm, by Ja>jtnh ulha. 

sir ii 

^rRwmBw??r?rnirqrq5rfc^: t 

ii ^ It 



puecHASEB in.1875“7 


rui. j ih *• ^ 


iTcf 'irtirrfJiTf- 




pfrrw w?^rM|r^rfr ^ £P^*r: sifrr^: ii 

Fol. 13(/, I- 5: 

?f% si:=wfer^'aR#r 5:r5f5r?ir4% ^r*r i 

Fol I(j«, l. 8: 

51% ffr® ^r5ffpfr55ff57ro ^jt w® r'® i! 5, ii 
Fal lOS, 17: 

5T% s^fo ^r^ii:si’5oRr ^r*r q'o n f n 

Fol. 23i, 1. 8: 

fr% *517® f"wr§F5=E:^r[?rK ^to h n 

Fol. 2.i6, 1. 1 : 

f% sifr® eto u n 

FoL27i, 1. 8: 

f% 5?fto WT5R =Tr*r ¥0 Wo II vs il 
Ful.30//, 1. 2: 

5% '4'ro 5r?TfFST5Ff 5Tf>Tm*T! Sfo II II 
Fol ‘l^a, 1. 1 : 

?1% crrF'iF# 5Tr*r sr® H \ ii 

Fol. 4M, 18: 

ffir i?fto f?3T%^rfm% =rr*T sf® sr® ii \® ii 

Fol 518, I. .^: 

5f% ssfr® Fr^w?!K q-^r® 5r® li \X li 

Fol. 548, IS: 

f% ssfr® ^?crrfcTr% =rpT cr® q® li 

Fol. 6laj L 6 : 

ff? =^® }%2F5it ^w^^irpTR^rro qi’T ^%® q® ii 

Fol (188, 1. 9 : 

5i% #o =Fr*r wo ii 

Fol. 70&, L U) : 

t% *5^0 =ET®'5¥?:r5aT% =!T*r qF^rar^r: et® \Mi 

Fol. 7Sh, 12: 

?i% *^® >wJTST^ift»Tiirr®r5^#r ^ q® n 


CXS1V 


ESTEACTS TEdSt 5ISS. 

:Fo1/7/>, 1. 9 : 

s^rJT^3'r55rft sr* u 

M. 786>1. 7 : 

^ scf> s^ip3Tqi%f% =rrwr?^: II 

m 82a. I. 2 : 

=5fro ^^Rjf5r: erst^: XX ii 

yol. 844 1- 10: 

fR 5#° f ril'w?:5i‘5Ff ^3T R?r: Rwr^r: x® n 

Fol. 876, 1. 3: 

fR m° *TfrirF^?fr?r qRirrt?r: ^ X U 

Fol. 89«, 1. 9; 

fRo rrrff!: q* 

^5r; XX 1! 

Fol. 946, 1. a : 

m° fiitt^*riTrfR|wf^'^'3f=f Er^Fr^r: XX ii 

Fol 97fl,'l. 4: 

§T%° ^fXETe;!# =rR ^fifxr*. 5T^r¥! X» u 

Fol. lOH 1. 8: : .' 7^ 

fR ft^R^lpFJT^r ErXERT^ XX Ii 

Fol. 1096, 1. 7 : 

?Rr JT 

Fol. 1116, 1. 5: 

fft =fro iT^rf^IKX'^ ETfrrXT: X<^ II 

Fol. I19«, 1. 1 :‘ 

fit ^fo ftwjfffiKr ^ ^tcrm (!) irgrrfr; Xo ii 

Fol. 1286, 1. 6: 

ft ^xrr#w; mrrft^srreirit ^Tr%x7f%xrTr>T; 
XX;1 

Fol. 1.306, 1. 1 : 

ft ^=g'frfrFt??rnr»fi n- 

f/:i;gtxr3#F^X^fxr:;';XX;:i!:f;:v 


.ex'XT 


fbkchasedek 1875-76. 

Nos. 215-216. 

}Iaravijaya,ltyRatndl-ara. 

K^TcfFIIWK^- 

5^p\iri?#^rr*Tf 11 ^11 

11. „ 64. 

IIlI 94- 

IV 41. qtcT^f =rr° ^1° 

V. *li5i. <Ttcr^ =Tro q-^1 

VI. „ 186. 
vii ” 64. 

VTIT ” 53 =fIo 

IV ” 75. 

X ”, 52. #S‘ir44‘[I^^: 

” Sq_ 

XII. „ Bl. [ Speech of ]. 

XIII. .. S3. [Sp«ch.f'ir%«]. 

XIV. 60. [speech of j ^ 

XV ” 68 

HI.”. 82. 

XVII. „. 06. sswvnTOH- 
XVIII... 80. 

XIX. ,. 68. 

85 T8CRIWW III'' 

” 5, ite: 

XXII... 60. 


iS¥i 


, ::1.XTM;CTS I’RuM"- BiS'S-. 

irgn XXIfl.si 


'dWTJTf44'f 

„ XXIV. „ 


=Tro 

XXV. „ 

7L 


„ XXVI, „ 

93 , 

fr=T5Tr^f^% 

„ XXVIL,. 

im. 

wriHORT 

„ XXVIII, „ 

!20. 

Erfij-qf4% =Tro 

„ XXIX. „ 

6S, 

JTirf^!7fivFr*r 

„ XXX. „ 

94, 

JTfjfiwjiirrfaRr 

„ XXXI.,, 

60. 


„ XXXII. „ 

118. 


„ XXXIII.,, 

47. 


„ XXXIV.,, 

66. 

aTJvrfrr|R:^jTRTt»fr 

„ XXXV. „ 

62. 

3r=^r|TsiniTvr 

„ XXXVI. „ 

61. 

ir^r^r^scnsHr =Tr° 

„ XXXVII. „ 

68. 


„ XXXVIII. „ 

91 . 


•XXXIX..,, 

tj-l. 

lRr5prr%=rfo 

,, XE. ,, 

.65: 


,, XEI. „ 

6.5. 

^m| ' ^ 1 1 f 

» XLII. „ 

51. 


„ XLIII. „ 

S79,.;, 

r^^fCPFrr|iir ^I'v 

.. XLIV. „ 

70. 

3T3Trw*r^ =Tr° 

„ XLV. „ 

a» 

00 

I* ;irt-.._.:-:— .. . .' 

,. XLVI. „ 

::m.. 

'^4H*iTrMr 

» XLVII. 

169. 


XLVIII. ., 

146. 

; *5| gj^l ^ 

„ XLIX. „ 

59. 

=Tr® 


End: 


«rirr'if% rprr 
fjw r?1tsr% >rfRrr'>% HFrtr 


rrucHASED IN 1B75-76. 


exxv'ii 


iT'jrqfiqr iTfi^rrsqi'itOT f%?)T 

''^1'|*isrTrRST^^j?Trl^n'5- 
ir^r? ^rwHcrnrfPTTjH^; i 
rfTOn a:i^crqRT*r? swtI 
=€rTr4-=i;55ml:cri'srq^R ^q-ir ii \ ii 

ssf^cFiTOT: JT^f^ir^Kirr 


3T?i^?rrFfPr% qrfJT wf^tr fm 
=T ^ f# %§r in 1! 

R'TR'?rf^TF:?T'Tft^^^RF5^]=n'- 
;qwr=^fJTR5Fr^'?i i 

^sr^cP^TRf^rqw srqrR^: mu 

qrcr 'TFq'^rqi^srRflwir: ^r#R 

«rrqrTm to- finreFfi? ^ m t 

Wt' 


mi rfSTr^FTTR iRq^: ??rp? grr»ft-'frr|.: U e ii 

TORTOrfJTO iliiTtirfwvf?3Tf^'^i 5r55RrqRr*r ! 

g ^irertrl(l) iiMl 

5Prt^ qrRfir#5f cfRlTO f%f^- 
f3RW%rRr JTiRfl'^qraT to strct, i 

5f5?qfa3% 3fr3q#R fi:#q-: IK !i 

No. 224. 

Abfddhdvrittimfitrika, by Mukula. 

Bcghniiiig : 

# I ?f fffJTRfjfw^R^w cfflRtqrqR^^- 

sr%5Hr=fr ^ sq-^mR^rlMr tRqg% i 



CXxViii 


fiXTEACTS fEOM MSS. 


rfWr !TRT=^ II 

End: 

f%^crr I 

No. 228. 

Begimiing: 

^r ^*r: i^ ^t i #n[%?rrq w: i 

f^TP^^TK^k iT^nkw II \ II 

End: 

iTk*?fr7rs?TFrffiw^-*?rjr=a'3^?q‘ wwirfcT: 

JTnrcfimir ssfrs!j|ff^3%«T q-^rsf^fcrr wrcf^^^TR^; II 
%%5'Trra ^%cr: ii 

No. 23d. 

Alamkilmkkham^ hij Mdmk^adem^* ■ 

sTf'^F* f»m^r w^^rpcTi^JT I 
Br^r^iTTos^ff^ ?nMJTcrf!W'T53T^ ii \ n 

?nTfrqr?-ff ii ii 

q-'?rr: ^FTfsqiKrr rffir^ *r?rf 

% ^fsErroff^psJT^ff^: w: i 

5JTS3frcs?l^wr*rtrs^ uwm ii 'til 
3n^qgTkf«^5C’T<wr^f:#jT=^*ir^t^^^^^ 





irEcEA:>K!i IX 


flff7?riTmOTFSf?5a:frSt!jtg-! 


^j4ffwrp4j%'T^|% rrar55rf3Ti^ 

J!5rmr?'f*rfl^ 

'O',. 

fNFffff??frf^rr%ar^ffoT»T^- 

■ , 'O 




wsifT'i ETfl^fJTcTjHTTTg^^r: r3??ier^=?r?^f55r 

frsrr^wi^iTs^rf^^ifr^^wr r>?f 1?^% ii k 

% f qrWffsfrr 3Tr — itr^ffw: t 

^’sTRT pTR3^'%f JTWCTr- 

^Pi ^HT f^8f JrlftfW’fW: II >3 H 

tiTiiw*rpT§i:»Trfr^'Tf2rR^ i 

cri^rRSTrjrtf ^Tireijorfpixr^ 

snfSrapTWsg' ii ii 


[W j irrs^r iTr«ii«i*f3®r i 

^t^^^T^grqftr%iww|c%5Tg‘: (1) f{^i5?T- 
s^PFillforqFJra*^: li ^ II 

^f^rtrf?! it# f ^ ^K'TT 1 

^ II \® II 

TOCT qCR# ’fpS’ffWf (5^) =T%I#: I 
?rc'’T II W II 

3r55tf?ff^r^^ iTiT^r5^f^3rr%: ^f^rrif 

srfc^%orJSFT*f irrsw^^^rr?- 1 l»wff- 






cxsx 


EXTRACTS PROM MSS. 


Foi. 65.1.3: Er«iiriT, 1 1 \ n 

Foi. !■)«, 1. 10 : - 

KH rlrsrrw ii ^ ii 

Foi. 116. 1. 6: fm’T*! \\\\\ 

Foi. 1.55. 1. 8: =?rf?rjr ii y li 

Foi. 22a, 1. 1 : f^SfTTc# \\ \ \l 

Foi. 25a, I. 10 : ^If^ST^Frr^f 11^1! 

Foi, ‘27a, 1. 4 : [ff%] ^q-irar \\ ^ \\ 

Foi. 325, 1.8: 

^STR: w 45T5T rf=5r;R': il \ il 

a?# ^tr i 

^rj: w?R *r0’=5rq-: iww 

rtr4 It 73=^-% i 

irR^''Rr fiRfirR q !i ^ ii 

^ 3TRr% % ^ i 

3r#(!)^^R <|l'TF^cnr^r 
tfR^^R ^T’Trf^ lFr5rg-9r#xrffiR jjfjqK^ i 

qsiftqOTRf^q^gWi 95:RciTq tl « II 

ifrl'qr ~~ “ : 

jjwf’s Rqrsq ?rq;?Tq: 

qqsxTtrq^ irrpr^q ii 

[?i%] R'sirRTRqgqq ii ^ ti 

?fqfffR*r55qiT?:%»qr: 11 

No. 225. 

Vhuaufjiilokaiockmai or Sakrida^dhladneJimm , 

Beginning : [Preface by some Pandit :] 

sqR 5R^grr%^n:rr^|cf5qR q^fs^ifq ii \ii 

Extract by TamaBacbarya, 


PCRCHAsEIi IN 1 875-/6. 


CXXXl 


-I f#^.:^frwH?'srJTfrf?:Fr?Tf%Fwcr: 
i?re‘{W’^r'Tf?rffifre%fw^l^ncTO *r|w r%- 

oiffrf I! 

I s?w-T^JTq j -m ’Tr?! fmi 

iTiT|i?!iK7' R^c^=f*ri:r?0r^rfr ^ \ 

'*iCf^=iTf?5rTf ■iTr?af?’'rr^:*f i%wrcr li \ li 
Jii5frTw^?:'jrr53Tf'fn%^- 
rg^lifffq-Tp^rmrf JT i 
irF^R?':q-3i:<Tr?€f2'irrR ^sir- 
^f^nrwJTf^rwrr 3 r?e^ \\\\\ 

^prar % »T#fn qq’srfflrN^r =T?ir: ti \ li 
[Kf^iT:] ^T^Fwprr s?rf5fR:^ l%t; ^mwrw'5^' 

fl^tprflw WTfjj^eefN" 

^■. ^fWFr:#W ?R?^JT 11 \ 11 
[ arfq^f^^; ] ff-. frrsJRTxffllt: SFTFTOTfWr 
<KWK«iT ?r*rraTfr: iJrr^fFPsrpr titciM ’♦> i^wRWff'f 

apjlf Jr% WJTf : I 
Fol. 42b, 1. 8 ; 

wjt: ^?r: li 

f%- whFf *rrf% 1 1 

%?rff^ff5TiRF 1! \ 11 


CXXXll 


EXTRACTS EROM MSS. 


^ffc'jpffJTrRi^'srr'crr ?Tf ^ criwiTr rlRr^ li ^ li 
sm s-ar^cr : ii 

ETF’T !Tr?5TWiw ?qT55RR'^?r w i 

'RSRff ?frr*r? sriitr ii \ ti 

Fol lei, 1. 2 (of No. 254): 

f3TRF?f«|5T^?T%'% g|W?Nr5?{|r ^fsqrsif^ft fCcft^T - 
gr?f: W??T: 11 

Fol. 805, 1. 8 : 

ff^ ?if?(Nr«rwr- 

fgrcfpT u 

Fol. ICli, 1. 1! : 


fTF^rr^TT 

U ^ J| 

3iT#fW^r ^gwRr%?ff%^T»r l 


f%^r?PTf5rqt f% *r«wr ii ii 

l#T gre^^rcr: 11 

’|Fr*rr^ Rstw: ii 

Fol. 1685, 1. 2: 

fgiPjT^f^lHraT^r^iRlr «rf%iTi%qT- 

=5r^ 3ra^#?r: war: U 


N9rr?j[i:]?f HJfiftw Frt ?TiTRfr?w i 

3RToq-[#f%9rtrwTrft fl|^?n% K#rtr1rcf: 
tpT vrrJ%f iT5qTfW*r !i \ M 

CTftcpmg-- 




srai' ir?r*iT cifiT|*^^i|f,'^|'5|^|<| 




VCKt'HASEB IN Id75-7C. cxxxin 

in-'U f. c'r f! S'? 

rfq-r^g-vjqr ff? 

No. 'iti;). 

SufiJarijiipiifO, ftij Mauitiinfff * 

B(‘p!i!n‘(u<^ : 

lifr '*Tr3T%f!T*T W: '4tf^ 

fr |•f?Rf?r=f 5 ?w Pr«r*?FWi 

?T=qCtefr>E ?T=;?5^f'?i’Tf^RCT#r mm 

i s^ric^ f ^ ^ 


fqfif ssf^ qpiW^ETWi^ 

?r555qRrrft^i^' 

No. ‘274. 

IJif^iliprilth h MArnkyadeva.* 

Jrgiuiiing ; 

m ew: i 

;ifif^ srxfEf 31 5#npf i 

S! \ >1 

3ff#f|^R5Wq3ft^r 1%: 1 1 
Begiuniiifi of P.«i» 11«> f**^' 1. fit 

"f fir 5r«'^rr<^» “ 

Bs'ginniui: of PtWa. lll.i fol- ® * 

3fr%!prfr |fc*f u ' 

^ ^ Sx;tniei br 



CXXxiv EXTRACTS FROM MSS- 


Begiimiiig of PuJa IV,, fol. 2I<?, I. lO.; 

II 

Beghining of PAda V„ M. 21i, 1. 9 : 

55|i:r'3^ II 

Begiiiaiiig of Ptida YL, IbL 2ia, h r t . , ' 

li 

Beginoiog of PMa VIL, foi 3‘2^, I. *2 : . 

Beginning of Pada VIII., fol. 3j5(a’. I. 12: 

aTft?: II 

Begiimiog of PMa'I^^ fol. 46i,ib4 ':>-- 

lt%# # JTF*r II 

Beginning of FMa X., fol. 51^, 1. 12 : 

End: 

£T#r#^r =rr*r er^rff: qr?: ii 
wfHT %q'5*^rf^fW' ^^^qT'Trar^r%^qr*r ii 
Nos. 279-281,: 297-298. 


■ Farm leationes of the Kasanr MSS. of Kitantra I. 1. 1 
collated withVr- Eggeling’s edition. 

I. 1. 6. 

„ „ 7. (^.) 

„ .. 7- % wl: q^5r.- {55.) 

i. 4. 2. q^q qs^Rf#qFfr (5J.) 

„„i3. i^.) 

16. qiq^r^ifqs^qr {^.) 

11. 1.30. ^^5 ^ fq {^.) 


-III. .3.1, 


„ ,,31,32* [additional s 6- 1 far \ 

tra inserted between 3 1 & 32] | 

,, „ 34 . 


¥.) 


qrfif (qr.) 
(qr.) 
(qr.) 
(qr.) 
(qr.) 

(qr.) 



rnBCHASEi) JN 1875-7fi. 



(55.) 

j;Tf 5mR*Wt #r W =57 (55.) 


29,:iO coiiiWimhI hy 

31 , smWTT: 


r,;,. aF*r5T%nT^i^r'l 
gj. ifswijisria 'ftrr-'l 

, 3. 1% ?atrj 

iTTffM^TW? ) 

7. 5^ (^. 

9. srFT TO. (.^ 

I ft. ' (55 

•’0. aiTOT^’lg 

2-2. (*3 

;ij. clW ^ 

. .w. 'arr^%=r (^ 







CXX'X?!' 


EXTEACTS . FBOM ■- MSB.' 



N.) 

(^T.V 

f^%W W (if.) 

{^r,) 

(wr.) 


42. 

58 . =T ^?[rrr'^^r?ri?r^«; 

.13. ^*n®r fsr^r^r 

27 omitted. 

.32 omitted. 

45. fRT ^#cT! 

49 . f^^rwi 

50. 

^^wtI 


22 . ^ V^*) '“"•J 

firr ^ 3 ^ 155 .) (^r.) 

^ (55.) i^r-) 

9. qrW-HW (55.) (^.) 

15. 5T?'W55ftf^ JT^r?If: (55.) C^.) 

24. ft»T-=rrw^f RT (wr.) 

•«FTO: ^’j^rrg 

31. m- {^.) 

32. srfii' ^ i^‘) 

44. 5rw ^ (?5.)?f'ir!q'tRC5i’^'^ "^(^r.) 

4.5. ^ I 

; 50 qsfs qsfrWsT^fir^T; (?5.) (?r.) 

1 , 1, 3PI q??Eqq^ ST? (5f.) (^f-) 

„ 2. qtpqffqw { 95 .) (^r.) 

(.r.) 

fl:«^’irqririqrr?r j 

„ 0 . =«r yrr^ri— ( 55 ,) ^ (qr.) 

„ 14. q-wrcqrRTT^iJfrw-'l . 

«nr# p''-^ ™ 


PCECHASED IK 1875^76* 


cxxx?ii 


lit 1.1 r. 1 > , 

3 TF?Tr«ipTr»| / ’ 

„ „ 18. ¥rrw^3Wfir0T*-*r-®£r (w.) 

„ „ (s.) (^.) 

J 

IH :i 1 . ri'I^^JP-JTre^^^f -1 V a 

> 5 ?.) 

cr?r^?T j 


Xo. iS$. 

Kiliiiu rrif/i, bi/ Jaijuiftfi/a and Vumana. 


Besiiinintt : 


!t '4lFF^n!lPT ~ W II m 1! ^tR|l 

m ii m 

■qn?F*R 11 # W W3W s# 5f*r: 11 
# VrriJt?r*rraFr»rfW*T jtI'to; i 
fTw s’TRri^jr %?}> fnp\ =r*r: ii 
%sr ?T55TTinfwiW X I 

■Sf-- ^ qffdRW II 

srir^PiTr^^wr fnsrrs^sRw^sr^zrr i 
-g^p^jlpscrTjr.ci^ qjfSm =r»r: ii 
ftr 3Trw awr s^rfrrJTTOiwrfei i 
cr=^ WM'. u 




CXXXVili 


Segiiiiiiog " 


ESTEACTS FROM MSS* 

No. 257* 
MEhirakirangint, hj 

# =5f)-IT5r?TR' W- ^JT 


ff^; #cersd^afr ii \ ii 

^p!Tr?3rr wrFlsTr# imr %|f^ jrwc[r] ^ i 

^ ^%^!wriTF !i ^ ii 

€ h; ■ ; v':;^ 

W Hm m JTfRpiIT cTfJTfl^^cf^SFq-! 1 
pF^rr %^rfir#!T% n \ ii 
iT^cT: *rfr% i 3^5’!’# ! 

>-jr5f«T: %-^gr: fit »Trf fajfNtqw i 
f^qTffrw*rr5^r#€ffr4: srarfircr: ii \ ii 

«TEfr?f3Fr[r%]frr ^cwf^R' #:^Tf^; i 
ff ffw; I! \ II 

wm-. ii 

Nos. 310-11. 

LiMffmukw&nmriiii^ hy ^marmt^imm mii 
Beginning : 

=?% i%Ri ii %*t I 

=?% *rpraf tk^sr^rw i 

sx c ^ ^ .. , ,,. , 

*RRRcrJTtW : 1 

R5y3?rr9=f ii ^ n 


* Extract by Ttoaii6cslt&rj& 

f Extraate by ?As^lehlry». 


HJHfHASED IS 1875*76. 



grnr j#T»lTOTfir'a’: i 

* ■:!»*«>. ^ .f . f ' .*■ ■■ ■■ n . m 

!Sf5^ sEjini xf iPGrwT fi^rrfWT^R 
|w|F?|TT55jm ii ti 

fipr sirrft i:f5ra'MF( i 

3F*rw iftpf ?q^!|KP73Pnr I aro^; i?i^|iFciT: ^a^rr: 

Rire% ^ I JiOTRt trsniTOfT q^#- 

sirw *Rr*mqr sr w; ii 


arr w fRwqpr i 

wsfTi^R strr^^TPRW: I ai%3n*rf^=ffrcp^: 
»!#l7<f ffewsiTJc^l 

'* fetrwt hf ¥im»^ir|«. 






cxl 


EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 


^ I apr ft 

?fw srRTTRf^f ?rwf 1 ^r ?rr?nf^r% »tw i 
sr^ sr^irir i cr^^fT qw ?rr^f^4 i?n:iTr?r n 

3r#f|fWT#?r#f^ ii 

..■End :■■ ■ ■ ■' 

ff^ 5qr#TWt^rrqr|^r?r™ H l»TTq 

No. 329. 

AneMrthadhmnimimjart, bij Kshapamba,* 

Beginning : „ ^ 

arr ssfliFRirq =r*r: ii arr^r 


^ fwOT: '^qprr ^3TPr5r^ ii \ li 

q-flw i 

5T# 1 

BWOT: craf^ q?tf5*T i 

5tfH§PRWRT^ fr.^TJRiior I n ^ ii 

^^[:] ?lt: r?iR; flT: f^: f^: : i 

^1^ rair irefr [^] fiR ^ H « li 

Compare Oxf, Catalogue, Wo* 445. 


End: 


Beginiiiiag : 


?fw ^fTT^ftcrm ggTg tT «ryR ip#5 %cnw^*r5if- 
#r3nfPrcr^^fq: [1] ^ i! 

Rr ?rft®r^ >T5®Tr *rjtT?nT [r]: i 

t ssrr f^frq; ii 

Nos. 337-8. 

*MmM^kmkaf % ManMa*^ 


m 5^?r mt # =7*rj 

qii tr Prqt it) I 

11 \ II 


♦ Extniofe fef TltefyaloMrya.. 






m « 3 €l f 5 P^: Wf “ 157 

?-?5)r53:: PTITfrt 

«TFr ! 31^'! f^Pr^ ^ ' 






cxiii 


EXTBACTS FEOK MSS. 


Nos. 358-562. 

YdjmvalMyadharmamstranibmidha, by Jparddityadeva. 

5sftir5r?rnT ii # =r*r: !1 

II \ II 

. ■ ■■ . q '■ 

[3] ^M^^Mt^SflfgTfrq-: I 

5 wi% ?§i 5 r ^^jt: 11 H ii 

wsrr vTfsm: 1 

fiwsp *rRr- 

wr % i 

cT 

' '' l^-■ TTTTf^ )tl"'' ‘' 1 '''' it it ' ' 

5prrr*t ?ir^rprcPPifs^ ii h h 

sfrfqr ??RWEr= fd^fciiT =sr 

fl^RTf m: ff^rw ^ 1 

srnFTT^f'Jiw^ qFit^f?Mr 3 [?r 

?rrir (^ci# ^ktTr»i 11 ii 


End: 


sftcrRtir iPwri^p 1 

pjTf^a'1% ttwTf :T*fEfra 5 r 11 

WffW ^fi#cTJPTcT ll 11 


clWiWRt ii 


ii 


II 


# Ixtrwt hf Tia»»leii&rja. 


PCRTHASEB IS 1875-76. 


cxiiii 


HpJTfMiwfrw! i 

qijflT It 

cr^ ITJFJ7 f%i:|5rr ot; fS’- 
?r4*r#r»r «i?!TO w ^ i 

5 Tr»WP 7 T*T 5 WTTf^»# — 

#qkipkw% j^r^ar n 

■arqrrrlr^JTr^f # 5f?iTfsw 

q# TO !! flWf^SET tftT iro 11 

q^TOTftW *lMfR ^ I 

?fE?!McTr fvTO II II 

jtotcriw ?fi:wp^3T5i'fi^'ci"*r I 

^ ?? FWr tl 

f TOff wtiPTW*!; il fnwij[ II *f3TT !! 

No. 384. 

Stidkan^.f 

Begiiiniiig : 

# 5#TTO^ u 
3RT^i%^4 ?# 
q#^ipreir 5 »f 

qw% iTtjft [2r5ferrFi:^t^5R[ i 

^■’■’ " f S i i.- ,\'f> j- -i. r i i t- r t- rt - 

ITFfFR 

WW TO" *P!W J^FWH 11 

?pfn?^i%»Tm ? 5 r?rt ^ 

5r*iF# n sroT^ii 



• Hi la oarmpfc pasaaga ooeurs m H 0 . 258 oalj* 
f Exttmofc by H4riyam^.kl. .', , . 


EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 



Prsir^i i 

?TW^i ^ itt=T: ^^ircT'^uMrw: II 
it JTi^s^^hjn^^pit =2TFrfr^"r3t^Rr ?f*Tfrmr 
?r: 1! 

f ^'^JTWFTR^Krr ^riFn:r%?ft: i 
gt^r: 5f}%t RFPF?:?# n 

3r#Jifq-3T7%f gwR# I 

q^r%SftlRTr=^5rft RR3Fr:?fwT- 1 ! 
antte^TTOgw jrsfRt 1 

qrtr ^fwfe^RPW: 11 
3rnTn[i%fttrrRrs:j|f ^nt^'-sr^rr: i 
5R?R?3r=ri3:% ff^'rrtrt^ firsr; ii 


I 





PURCHASED I» 1875-76, 


cxlv 





W!*l I <!»<""%' 14 'iftST j 

w fpsf^ww 11 

f ^Trfsrriir«R^t?r f^i^rar i 

^ it 

felWRTT*! ’R*T Wf*? 

«|p r y ; g ^ 1 

11 flw ^JT It 


Nos. 3S5-387. 

Nifihf&kMiiMf hj 


Beginning 


6WHrl%s%TOi^97rtr: ii 


»««}W SltFfr: It 

^m 4 aimfoSW 11 It 

Nos. 396r7. 

PmSmiuMd^ky^f bf Pyrnmia."^ 

%wr: It tp*ws It 

tfifNt 3^ ir®ifww; i 

sRf% *riT?r'T! It \ It 




ESTBACTS FROM MSS. 


wrr ^frPIF II 


^WRftf%5f?>?>TR>TrFFrF^ «*rfNi?Tprr iRrc^cnf^ 

cfFnwTf r%?:w ^ = 5 rr?nf^- Eir^rif i i 

^fjTir?rel 5 [qTiTm^ i w^irrfef ^T*rff ’7 fl^ r%s^, ii 

9 Jmf J TO'>T>T^ II 


Nos. 400-401. 


Lavkikaiiyayasmkgraha, hy Royhtinafha,* 


JTFrriTiTiT: JTirr- 

jff 5 yR%%Tr ETcftffirfeJr #= ^?crr 


«r^ 3 ^rf 3 Fr: ^ % gwr 

% 5 [pr ijw^r ii \ 

'Mr ^ 1 

!R 1! 


% w ft^ytfcTfrff m ’T«r 
jf-sw ilws ^fw^cfiro jr«r ^rM^? i 
q--wi4iwtcBi?tr ?3Tf^ ^ mf %3nrq[w- 
M iri: wrir ^rfjft^iFnfi^ u i 





POECHASill 18 / 5 - ^ 6 * 


No. 42*i» 





Begiiiiiiii|^ 


m Ep[i^»r;ii#iTwi^ ^w! 11 '4 

#ir*PT»?rw5nwr qw «r^Fw 
g fm^rl P?fw: 11 \ II 

IWJ^ 5f%=tT s^iTTPr 
511# wrorwfwpr %i! I 
EirwpTtr: 'ssffwr 

cTw j|3ft?rJT it \ It 

>5» ., . N , . ■ 

■ ■■ ■ , . r v,' . ■■■.■■ 

*rw-92r ^*T 5t5r?5iirrfinwT- 


3tf5ii|*iT f#fl% jPFRnfti- 

5!grftwrPrcrj wmq ii ^ ii 
ircjciJFW^rtf TO :Tr*tPf #7% I 




CxlYlil 


BXTMCTS.' FBOM MBS, 



ir^^OTp-- 

^ssft^^rrsRcrer^ ^rJWftrjpT ^^jffRfrr 

5Er?^Rrn3JTf^ tirffiT ii 

f!WT2p*raJTf% JiiRslcuteW sq'efWff; i 
ajf^^'5T33f?r: i! 

^ I! 

m^grTOl'^pcR?5o«Tf%r3^J^^ 

li 

arn^^T^w i 

5^ wfff ^rsTPRFT II #cr^ 

iTf?w*nir fs-q% q-f^n^qi 

fY^fJti^ mqq II 


TmiriloM^ hy Abhinmmgnptm^ md -Fimka^ hj Jayuraika, 
Begmaiug: 

ait 11 '%wpn^tr arq: II 
ssit^RTer^ a# =Rt 11 ssfm^nq aw: h 


m ii \ ti 

qisiPTW yrRWTa r^f»|p \ 

qf qf^q *rfB%?[ I 

pwift" q^w p c i f^ 5i‘ q reg {%qi^ ' qtfi%q ^ ii ^ ii 


PUECHASEC IN 1875-76. 


cxlix 


3fTO!f4w!l‘*rr \ * 

*sftirFrra5¥: j *sftWJ W’WC; il a II 

PmfWI%pT !Tfs:wc«irpT ^ i 

WT »Ffr^ li ^ ii 

II ssfttsp^ H 

m tewfiw g%c^ ii ^ ii 



End: 

l%R f^jPT <3i^HlWs I 

sif to w ft er^^- 

r «?toR: ftpr srM u«i^<«iBi'y4c4^'4«f%torf5!r=rsrg9'qr 

wc to^PT *rt% '^t?fr#fT^8 M *JW ?rl5r: : ?i% ?j% 

[I] sf s ? glg^diiw r <<t{%yR : wf: [ i ] 

^{^titor [ I ]ot to 5rr?cff[ft ] =r 

[ i ] w ft f ft [ 1 ] w OT 3sipr 

553^: [l] %f % 5ntq?f 

spnwT: to*T \ totor^: ^itot[=r]^PT *n?Tm- 
W Mdlf^iiira^WclW 

^pe?f #ire:*r%5r ^i^[f *to% tof( ii ii 

qw-OTfl^f 

gBTOt r tP)<Tgi^ lEf g r nft gf toi[ H H 



EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 


5R-fTiTf^ ^fTTgnr g T g ^ggrtrfer ~- 

5Tr*rr%^P|5r^5C'f^^’f p] 

sTJT^'^sf’HRit irr==nTT^ i 

g^ %5!-: i%5Ti?f imN'5«T*rRr^ 
^m-?nfriNJTr% f^F%^! 1! ^ 

f ^picr: ftsr%#:r 'ftt-^^r i 

^ wr <#3%# 

R^fTfra" cf^T; iTr^3f5if^3^i?n^ 

«r'%f irpr 

liHFrt sT’Tq-^ qi ?rrc?rr q'w i 
Tf^JTETs^r ?rp*?rpTf fl^rerr 
?r3rt'cnTT^*rltfrw qr^Crf^ ii \ ii 

3«Trfi^ sr^rfjrarra 31%=^??-: 

.ITMT : ^fl f . 2r !rr!?r i ' r l?ar. j^i ’ /v Hy r^ ‘ ' aj y ' rT i r ‘rgr i " 





PI RCHASEB IK 1875-76. 

[!] gwRjfpRwgy': i 

Frf7W3T=rr8P75frtfF:T«fi%ri smR ^ \i \o ii 

, .■' ■ ■ 0*<0‘- 'Ip 

Il’trt’T; «rw I 

^ I* ■'ii\ 

?15TWT»JT5r fifTlkT <l?n giTW^TJqBl J 

xnint ii li 

fjTsffiW^fTT *wiFr»fFf 


SIpIrfO^TS^mi^Ir^^ wf6 f^JTFT li I! 
iTfff ^irMfffTsrpfRrTW fkWTwg??: i 

5*rwRf jngw; f%^»r ti \« ii 

iiTRW etf WPfHlWW RR: WfW« I 

IcwpsT i3K#TO fr *T3OT^rr55T*r ?r% 

'* [[Li]-'--Tf-i i ttri ‘- ■‘ riM'i '‘i ii’":/l f ■"I II j -y -■ i-rr-.x?^ - r-i"rrir^ - -nwCikT ■■■I'i '’''||■' ■■■' 

qrmit ii i* 

fw’**jprf>w<rr«r «rw55WTw**r?ffi«rcff i 

#>TOW ^ JPlfT^## 

^IWRRRT^ sqrsjjyr !| if 

. ^ ,irr- r'T.u -.. i .r. Ari.- i r 'V... l-li% - irJh - -wr*- 

aw w qrwwr^irFRwiw go 

ft ' a y i |g 3 p|^ w cfrfW I 

arf?r ffp^^ liMtrrqpOT ^ 

H \'* li 

fwr If a# ii V ii 


I 


EXTBACTS FEOM MBS. 



%wr 5TrJT?«?jfl|wrf i 
%5r%^ ftrarsf^ti^cf ii it 
i^fTCsr 'TTft'Tr?^ ft" i 
3TFfrr#?Rf^ij?TrnT f%®Trt?rf: ii ii 

|>w l%Tlt cBIRT f^ir: IR^ 1! 

l^fwr5:iJ5?r*JiT?Tr^ i 

qTT^ ^q«TEn%T: I 

ii it 

5^r«R5^r«n!tlr i 

WfNw 5# ^TMl II 

<T4r vrsq-fl^fWPTRT: I 

W W W II II 


tT^n ^ 5j^rrr«nfjm% ^flr Jif^itr i 
TOT^^rr ^cTfJT: sirw ssftrraTRT: S’TWRPTJR^ 


nRwfpFfr m 11 J SF?T go r r^TO^ r 

sqpTcT sHcfT w fTOPiwj *r^ i 

ff qiT Ticr^<i"3'Ffr^ w 

^ qw ii i 

srw *Tfl'fl[fi{ spw 







%£TJTirf^ sR’siRr <T9r tl s?® I 


tri €F#if r%i%^ =rrfef «Tfi 

f§rf?f«?R'f3’: W^raWTfJffiT; m,\ il 

rfwj'*r% *r=r 

^rr^rricJTrc h f% Ir- 

q||^-;fqr3Tff^f7 If 

t|farr?5rf«f^=#^WRTqpT l 

iTffRiqitFr T? H r^: frm: 

^?rp?2Twrf7 JTST^iNr^ ii \\ ii 

ww ?i4^ir#FPFrR:w- [ 1 ] 

I’softr gRiFTT^^nr: i 
?Trf f^ff%rgr 
?rl»Tr%?i%^w*nTflf?r II ii 

fFTWtf; \ 

a^' ^ir g g r T 3qr#a [ <w wtrfw ^53rr*r ii X'*- 
aww TRcra ?i3m=^rRr gc^ i 

gRfrtrsrrsrcsRTr Jssft^fpd *r*fif^ «R»Tg«:! ii 


pck€HAsi:b IX 1 875.76. 




EXTRACTS mOM MSS, 


f 'ft 5iiErr«n^: i 
h h\ li 

^RrfirwT»rr«fJT^2^R^'^ ^ qFrr'^^snFiTi i 
JT?RF^%^*rp]q^f 5rr%f wf%ir- 
F^qr^f — =r r^fsfrrf^cr 5f'cr!q^?rj% W’H 

ffW^T: frf^^jrr^qpr ?T*rfvrr4?rr*ir ii ii 
Crf 5Tm=TR’TT =T (1) STfWi ’Eftr 
f "STr^crr srf^ f f : h ^ i 

TOf »r#r =r ETP-f^Ft qr? 
rRTrm RTgw%:^%q I! y y ii 
?lt I'f hI? qt qrq^ 'Knftqqf 



qrqrtFrgqr trftl'?' >Trm%^ f^: ss^qrg i 
?T?T: ^=qq qwqqrqfq ^ f q'Ffftft qrq^r- 
tqr q: qq5ffeTrffftfcT<3nr ssw slpsqf? u ii 
*3^ ficTqqr ffr3ftiipqf?ir 
Prsrr’-qrftq ^rrqqqR^qqqm f^cTqr%sqqrqfq i 
3ir%®P?ft ^rirsT fqi%^iprq ^q^rqfqsq' 

lexers ?rqf3w 

f%r: %%qr: Xiqf^ if^ W Xlfr^q: i 

wn^^-- af^Fft sqqf^l; jj li 

qf%st qjiT^ q?!^ i%xt?f srqirssr: \ 

twqxqrqf fr^ gfl 

jpn^ fr ’Ttt: pRis 3rf^x: ti y ^ I! 



PCH€lfA*%EI> IK ]S#5-V6. 


cIf 


frr%: li n 

?% ffr rfRtK55rf#f 

ii w# ^ ii 


No. -160. 

Farii i ripimhh;ir»rfim^ kij Alihimi^tigitpinF 

Bfgiiiiiiiiir : 

m f ft ! m wf m m: flrw'F ! 

»Tf?:«T?Tf'9^ 'T>=g-f»¥5?r*rf^if;rwr; i 

*pr fffwfi; n \ ii 
>#en'c«m% 4rsifj?r?fjTrar*n'=f It i 
w s(Rf3q'qt{i«r%3Tf5|M?fir»T«itf^t^^ u \ ii 
src^ottiftTfPTtr ffstr *rr (tr%wpr i 
jrnrflrfft- TO*rfTPj ftwffrat s#>ir*^*TffFt ii \ ii 
3ff 5Erqrt)TftiiT ft'ffflrcTT^gfsrt i 
»t»iT=r[2rgiv: ^ii^: ii a ii 

PrsiiiFJft^iFr sif^wc^rpr i 
*nrf^TT>|tsr wr f^ *rqT^ ii ^ ii 

End: 


ff«r 

pf^iii-4^arr^3T=qs^5fr^: 
|f^ arwiftw^TifWftiqr^pn 


3FIT !t \ li 


^ftiSTtet iT?nrinfecfr-«r t 


* lirtmct bj H4rijaf% 



EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 


cl?i 


q-cfw crr^f%5?FiR «rrr% 

arrfr tr^ ffwr ^ to|^W: ii ^ ii 

sriT^Er ^?r^Trtq4JWFr%R 
sTR ST^# ! 

f?jrq-^sr 

JTf# II ^ It 

cRr^%? 

%mcT3[3pr5^ qccnT5?^: 11 « n 





srrcq-^rRT rc^T: 

5iv 


'^ft^riRWiT f?5s 

^r^fr: ii '«> ii 

qTw ^r?r# f«rrq? 

^JT?T^^ririrorR*f?'r 3TRf|«ifgf; i 
ssfrJTg’SS'f^crf^i ?r^ 3pfjp?5- 
?3]^tFFcK|r%^?Tftr inpTT fr% iK ii 

cfWfRim R^%3rrRTift'%TR[ : ]?ffF:- 
««rrJir#Trtf^R^'^Ti%^: i^®riRviHr t'sr; i 
^ 5?Fqxtr«T fr^ f^CR ft«TO- 

^r=rmp?rq% ftir^q^fr ii ^ n 

,13s, ^, ■ -■■ ■ 

mm «rar*r^ ir^'twf^rqprr i 

W: ?tIWcFf»rr^ qnf ^t RRq^ iTf^ar^TR 11 l It 

qsRWWJif^ I 

mr^FRH«r wfq^fnRPRT: ii ^ ii 
Wc^ltw fiRI# ^JITqf il \» H 



pnurHASED IK 1875 - 76 . 


clvii 



qfrftr'TFrvfjrri; ii 

cWRiFT wi^ qi^r5TrriT?rrrqf3w®€5T=jrr i 

^fTfriTrFsrqrry^r m ii x\ li 

%fq5#' q^^igcrr^ t 

q pr^v ii\x 
%c£rR qff^ar % q' ^ iTcTf: qK fWcfFW^fq ! 

qf^R; qffq^fTq^rCf^qmri fp-rtr 
w|#ffq ^qrsfrfqw t 4 li ii 

ffT'q’pf qitf ^q«:q5^?Tqt ^ qi^qi 

?fPRT^iTqi5#^TrqqR: fqrr^''q?w ir[^f]w% i 
flwFPr rqfq?iirq q iq- 

qqq filter 3 |frf awnTR’C! ii ii 
WRRr wqfqr qqjfqqqrnw 3F2=?ii srt 
fqTrqqHwtr-q|r ?3f i 
^f«r fcqjwfNq qMgqrqpq^* 
wFqRTOfqqrtqrq q*rr li ’'*• u 

qf wfq Hfi^rf «rPrcrer«qR2f¥qr*r’q: i 
ffRiftft wfirqfq w mm q q^q# it \s i! 

*6lkr%j ?iffqTlqq^ RffqrqterR ii I'* ii 

(!) i 

<#StJrprs?q?f ftfw qqr ti ii 

Ifr 



%iTOwqq[f jitqraqw%qf% |«rrf w- 

f5r«r q%q ^m iiq iR q?isr if ii 






DXTEACTS ¥\1011 MSS. 


fSfTffin:f|ir i 

q-ir w^r 5s^r- 

q^rr%flr^rcr=?^'t^=fr it 

f%^%^ iHr^f i 
^ r%fr5n#f ii 

frr%^f*nrgrpF«T it w^: X's'*® 
firrq- ti li 

^ Nos., 461^62.^ ■ 


■■/[:, : \/r 

.•'Begmiiing ^ 

m =t*t: f^fr^r ii # =r#r ii w: ii 

a?f j^^^rfffl-SFrt cffTflofr qT>f^3: I 

?:^r iTRsf f*r: ii \ n 

fr 5rirr?Trf»Tf nirf^r^i fwtffiTR: i 


f%3T??iTrf: 1^ rar^r^rw ?m% % ^ € "iirffr- 

^ 5^5= sTFn^CJr#fr%^fCTf*rr% 3^ 

tfi^ ^ q? *rff^ ii ii 

No. 464. 

Fmi^mbMjMvimufMmj hnkait vriiii^ JhMnmagnpiu.f 

Beginning : 

^'?r»r! mq- # jf^T: 

^r *#5^ 5T*T: % %%E| ^ 

'5fRrr%fw*Tr^^ Pw^?^f*r?rr- 

^i-^TqcTT *T?ivRnp*n?inc- 
??%w>jw?fq#f^rcnrT ii 

* Bxtmei by Hirlya^na ^iRtrl, 
f Extrack by' TI«ian&eMrya. 


PUKCHASKD IN 187lj-76 



#jrirg*r«r5Tr^1nm: 'terf^tr/tlr 
fl% qmwf grfi 1 
q|\qi%- ^1% ir*n% 
flHfgTifw w ffiqrerf^rw i 
ari^Rfqf^ %*fW3Jprsn- 


sm^rqft qm^mgpr ^Hr^iPTr: 
ffq# f^mpr ^ ?¥ 






EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 


clx 

I "" I 

fJTf^Wr^W li 

«rrr^rf*Trt^r w^crf^nriT^ tr^ FW: ii ^rtrrar %«TJfr^r- 
5r5ifliTrtfr%ft*rl%^'r n Fft= 5srTr%;r^^?:'iri%=cT5T?5©T!Tr^ 
ri^-qg-p-^ II 

f>T5T^f ^3fiT3T q5c^cr^?:crr ijcTimr:! 

mu ^r^pf ^PsT n 

Nos. •iG5-6U. 

Pruf^aMijntlvimtirsini layimvritti, by Abhiuavayupta.* 
Beginning : 

2?f #!r«r: flr^ ^f*r 

^ ^rre^rr^ q-- 

r1:w’^r’Tr?rr# craej ^ f^>Tf Prw^syfjr i 

11 \ 11 

^mJT^^sr^fp-Tw (%?n^Pn%f^R-»Tji ^ ii 

3T5^^:Wf% S*r%PrJ^T-STSTpT I 

IT: i5jT^ i^Hprfesrji ^ ii 

frcsrflr^T: 5r?r^cit <Tf^flff^ i 

*5fNw5*r^prfr: ii a ii 
f^r ??T?# ^fc=Trr: 

ijJspFrftor I 

?rF*rr^^^pl *Fsr|^f!^#sf 

HiqrsfTf^# !T5rf^?Tfpr1%W 11 11 

End ; 

*r?-r'fr--?rpT? ?it¥ !Tf%5T^*r%rr^rsTiJTW!#fCtrf n' 
«T|ci>'l^3TT:cToc^frf?w^rr!T5Pr55«'w?#^m«^ '44 
f^fftfff sFf^rfgr =tr7wrr ?5N% u 

* Kxl-raot^ bj TaiaibssIcMrja* 




PCECHASED IN 1875-76, 


^ sTTsiRmr 

fFirf*ff% I aTq?%=r 1%%; i 

gw: 5Tf^wwrr€r%w 

wfwftnjT m- wwww 5fw wwcfwrsKw tif^ptwr ¥rw?frc5iTwwrw-- 
Pri:?r: i fwfirf^ ii 3rff§:w: 

w^^^TMqfrf^wTK ftfFrwrTfwrw li anfer.- wwrwrw w^iwpM?T- 

wmR^‘. I! 

"cfwniTJrwij^sr i 

cto qf^T^srpir ^ ffiRWTr ii 


f^wmwpwRqfW: §?nrerit( i 

^.,.:,..^ .^., „'.y...^ , ,.., .._.i II' 

fTf?rf^jr^3p|?^ 5iJrpr5 ii 

%w fir ^rsf 5T%il*F5Ft iiwifwfl ii 

ffWIPT SBIWlWf ^^T^JrRFfr fiWs i! 

l%f:^ it 3^1 q^lfitsn'^wffFWr ii ^WWf^EflW: 3nj|wrJi; \ 

fwwf ^ fcer5fwrgwwf%: h 

ww arwR*=rfTflrB^w®r*r ^ ^fwrpwwf^wr ^ JRfir 
wpr ^ 11 iHrfirwrrrt \ fi ^rr i %?EfJr5* 


BegiiiBiiig : 


IXTEAdTS FBOM MSS, 

No. 474. 

Bkagamdbkakikt'otraf hj Amdkiiia.^" 

m m 


|«f =rrtT%ff:T!PR i! \ II 

nd : 

fr^rr cTf g|% 3 Trf? 5 Fw=^ 
^rs'^#Erg^fRfgT 1 
50^ ^n%|tfrfnr^ 

^?q- iTf]R^Pr ii is li 

31 % JTJTfSFFwNr ii f ii 


Begioiiirig : 


No, 476, 

Bkair&m$iotra^ bg MMnavagtipia,'* 

3 i| :r»r: m 

w?;*nf{tir4 f%==*nT^*?wifST»?5Tn%%i 
Ri«T 3 r??«i !i \ ti 


g^r?Tt!% fwar^TKrrJTRR'argw: 1 

f^tfHWtTlTT ?mr% 3 lf 5 l% 3 R?Eq- H \o ii 

, . ' '■ No. 49 !• , 

fljn imhim itmQMyQtmmi^rmk a , % SwdcMrga,f 

Begimiiag ; 

# 5 r*r: # 5 Pr: slr*r 

* Exirmt hf SistrL 

t Extract Wi^k^Mrya* 


Eilil ; 


PUECHASED IN 187 u- 7 C. 

Prirr^r^'?' *' 


dxiii 


wjmsnFT 

ffw: «p;f‘T^^*7 “ 

w^irir m 3i4 ^5?^ 1 

im fi ??|?w 

mm ftnrfr gf&rtif^^tf^^T' 

t?Sf^ «f=?jflTJf» 1 f^ » 

offi^ HnnAifla^OTirv ?f»' ■!ft<rsri5«u*q5W^- 

?wtin=pflN=ti fliTwiwra^ " " 

ir^.. > 

fi f lU rat iT«i «* Ai «* • -liPT 1 ^^ ** 

No. &05. 

.. *j.A* Uhi*{inmdrdwilfM *®?***^ K^kS'WMTuj& * 

Stamekmtdmani, »mr^th % Bhamnarayaria 

Beginning! r; t -wr 

^ qjfi fiRFr 1 3rr ^ ^ ^ 

g,ni!Pf« =w5n«wfa^ 

ra sm Msr^e^W "'^ 

m: «is=gii 33 Pwr^ i 

f5p;pa»■l^UI^41cM^i^T#W^ 11 

‘“'"’ZI" * . .1. IS— Wdtttii ^iatrL 


EXTRACTS FROM MSS. 




fTT 11 

?f #^rlr ^^TOC: ^iHF^ 5 Rrflrar 4 £refm|ra^’^' 

FT4i*iRM5CH’'?^:^<Tii*r[w sff«rFr iw^c ii 


iif^prar ^iToirfeTfr^r# sirtwfcSF^ 

5#T?fTgfKi7^ 11 

5E^^f%=tfRFr ^f^%qir5rar2r»r i 
iTf%5y6?Rn^jr ^r^irfsfTrrtrjit ii 

*r?T*rr>*?^ jrrlfsrtrffrtr ^rnrnrrr^^r m- 

f^prt^ ft^cmPT JTtpPTRt *T?KW iriRT^THH- 

WOT ?icara:^% ^ *jt^tcFwr^ ^yspift: 

w #1^ ciw ^TRw RSTf^fiRT^ qTcR^f'srfwqaRjrfi^r to 

srmnrPT flR*r 1 1 

gofffeqTMjT^ gopMintS': flRgw: 

fcjiHfd ^FTRi|rt ncrey sfn# qr-. i 

rtfrar^f TrcRori^lt ii 
^ftrrtor fm ?!ll:fftf?^ ^*r^%“ 
fnn% flflt ^ srt^ jtct i 
s*JW- 

Iw {^WFft 1 ! 


PCECRASEB IN 1875-76. 



fif^Tcr wrer i 
*Tf cT^ TO*prjpf snrcT ii 


T<rw>r^f?i[Tw enrtrar^ ii 


Spandalulrikii, Ljf fnniigupla 


aiT rWT ! srr 

SflTcT: R55%f=lr 1 

cf ^5rf^’w^»iwEr»Tf f|*r! ii \ it 
fwraf^ff ?it qqt qnwrw Mwqr i 
ff^FITfcrCT^psT f fpqiT It 

?r8rj%% 5iMfW I 

!1 ^ it 


l^wT <n ipTirr?^^; H M it 


Mmmiira % Eim&kanika, 


to ifto II ail II 

«rw: !r®w^ i 

ff grf^’ ^ ar f tonrargf sto" f|*r; ii I 

« lxt»©t hy Mlrijtoa 6liiti 





elxvi 


ESTEACTS FEOM MSS^ 


fli?fc*r^r?q- srirffqf^rwfwj 
qrROFf f^irr#cp*rqr?*T 

s#7r5r% ii \ ii 

HST iTFfWi^girf^f fsir rlFi^it n-. ! 
fjrtr iTJf: smrrf'w^fsfrrr^PC^: 

Tt 5 ift srii^ ?Pr ^!i!i 

RiTR^cf ftf g arrcirr ??>Trtr nm ^rf^-- 

=srfrc»PT \\\\\ r%firw?f?wrqf??niff^jr 

End : 

g- s r g^T f 5m 5r*fr?r#r i 
Rrjnsg-?«*rqf5Tri'fw 5T5T-!3%'^a ii ii 


#r^f ii q'ST gmqTq' m wV ^ 

irmm^w ownfr sq^rqrf »Trtl' fj^ifWtTT 

Err^% 1 ^cr- 8 #^ jjtcT i ?r#%f%iT#r ii ii 


^TKt»P=i; 11 wjpTWWFftJT^f: ?>j5g«:Ji4t»iff4Wwrr^ h^-. =gw ^rPir- 
frf^mdi^wrr i^KRf fiffsir ^fKiK- 

II Kl> II f%?WW3PJJ[Tims«ITqiFC fit 

sCrSfR^&JRT?: II 

H « 11 

3|TrP3RT5r5iwrf^«T i 

^ ?rf ^ ar n ^fl r ii 

flitiPiifft 'RTft Tjprr^rn, I i^qiiJfft gdfgprfrfe 

i?Htt frf #fir i! 

fft II 

Mr# ^« 4<;4 !?f?f 1 



Wipnmr: 



FUECHASED IK 1875-76. 


clxvii 


! cr«r fjrWt? itfff 

3W: ^5>ti%f^jRrPrcft3r^r*r^ I 
i^jra^i ??3??if!r €?w^-5fflr3fr'T5rsiTT 
irsgisTTJTiir strI wfSJTj qr; SriTW q«i?: II 

End of Tippana in No. 


f#: «nir5f^7[¥]rriT^- 

tfarwPr its: ^rw Jrrqt ii li ii 


Nos. 518-19. 

SpmidMsiitra,^ 

BegitiaiBg: 

w RT^PT II air #r*r 

%?FrJTpjrr ii l if ?fT=i ii I ii tfPr#: ii \ ii 

irRifSrwFf JTrfRrr il » ii ^RpitW: n ii 

Fol. 25, 1. 4 : 

?i% 5ni^f!wrsrirr5r# OT*r ii \ ii 

Fol. 45, 1. 8 : 

^ ?iT?i'npT5r¥nfPf t#T ii ^ it 

Pol 6a, 1. 


II 

m #T 


?15int??15q-B||par| 

11 


11 


fww II 


No. 8.32. 

SpuMdamtim^ mitk ’i}&riUk(t^ % JBMiiarmkdrga. 

# =wr 5 =^ I! 5 ^tiM 5 Tr!iw =r*r: ii 

^ ii ii 

sir i 

srwR-cf II \ It 



* Elirract bj VamaBlcblirya. 



;;clxTiii" 

an 


EXTBACTS FEOM MSS. 


■c*m i 

n*r: II ^ II 
ait wwp^f: nrr i 

f^sT^ffnrfnnF^rf^TwrFT ^ ii ^ ii 
ait ni^Frer: tfft arrarR^fpr i 

sjtersrFT nr'^t 'srf^s^rR ii » ii 

^r sq-f^'w^TTiP-ar: ^I'RqT I 

n=T^r#f^RPT'Rr''i^?f‘rq 7 iq-r {:) ^^JTf%n(n) ii k ii 

5 ^ tR FfWT'^ nrn^TR i 

^ETcsifTqriTfnT trf? =ar iK ii 

a?r ^fflTirtsrrwn (!) i 

^^RFrr^rFrtr 3^; lU 11 
sfrjTs^^a’iTfrq' £r?#r r 
nRTfqrFT ^^f%5RRlTcr lUMI 

ai|qT^fltfir^r*F%frRmwR:cT: 1 

wrRrnirff^?rr|r%#R35n: IK 11 

3?r f«niTf3cR?riFT (!) r i 

giqiRR f RTfrrr n^RTW^If f|- 11 \o 1! 

“ - vTcrffar f^tnnr i 

nWfff^nniTR r^: 11 \\ ';! 

Nos. .521-23. 

Siiachchhandoddyota, by Eskemardju.* 

m =R: #5R: #3; 

fl%wf^’^F*rrf^«n!f§tirncor*T i 
trisRrr^Tfj^ ii \ ii 

Hl#T(%qHFr n*r: II ^ 11 


^ -by, T4m»leiilrya. 



PPECHASED IS 1875-76. 

g.. . 


iTTR p>r‘nTf%^ 517!^ II ^ II 

TOTRT flr3F!'% 11 8 U 

iruTTsfi n mi 

aiFTWNr^ 1^ 

’TW HJTnTTcf 1 

^ 5F# 




clsix 


itrew; il 



HVIVKVHt) 

"ItiU ; Ollid i '1111(1 I oilHi ^ « » i fU i ?*- ; ! y vinim MAy>injpH.».C«i[iflO s 



PCRCHASEO IN 1875 - 76 , 


